Now for the first time you can get an accurate, printed record 
of every figuring problem, with ONLY ONE RUN of the figures! 


It’s direct... .it’s automatic... .and every factor of every problem is 
printed on the tape. Here's a problem in percentages—the kind 
that most businesses encounter every day. The salesman’s salary 
and expenses for the week were $124.87. His sales totalled 
$1,974.53. The tape shows the sales expense to be 6.32%. 


It’s electric. . .it’s fast...and again, all factors are printed on the tape. Here is what 
the tape looks like when you're extending orders or pricing requisitions or com- 
puting payrolls, inventories, etc. 24 items at $2.14, 36 items at $5.50 and 14 items 
at $10.50 total $396.36. 


@ Mechanical division and multiplication, with the whole answer 
in printed form, is one of the modern miracles you have come to 
expect in this inventive age. These two problems show more than 
that. They have opened the eyes of executives in every line of busi- 
ness to one important fact... here is a way to insure positive accu- 
racy to business arithmetic, without the slightest loss in — 
speed. You can put this modern miracle to work wed 2. » hin 
how many times you can profitably use a printed record of import- 
ant calculations. ..then investigate this business machine that 
means business! 


The only machine in the world that can produce 
these tapes...the only one that gives you a perma- 
nent record of every figuring problem you have. If 
you value accuracy that’s proven the first time and 
Minted. .if you dislike the delay and uncertainty 
of running the figures a second time and copying 
the result from dials ... then by all means see the 
‘tinting Calculator. It’s a sensational machine and 
itdoes sensational things. You owe it to yourself 
(0 geta free and complete demonstration. Phone 
Of nearest branch office today! 


e 
Smington Rand Inc. 
_ BUFFALO :: NEW YORK 
CANADA: 199 BAY STREET, TORONTO 
LD’S LARGEST MAKERS OF ADDING AND BOOKKEEPING MACHINES, SYSTEMS AND EQUIPMENT 

















Your Gracious Host. 
Prom Coaat to Conor 




















INSURANCE STOCKS 
Closing Bid Prices 


Furnished through the courtesy of The First Boston Corporation 


1940 Range Feb 
High Low 29, 194 
Aetna Cas. & Surety Company ............ 133 126 128 
Aetna Insurance Company ................ 53% 4914, 53 
Aetna Life Insurance Company ........... 3314 31% 32%, 
Agricultural Insurance Company .......... 84 79 79 
American Alliance Ins. Company ......... 24% 22% 4 
American Equitable Assur. Co. ........... 20% 19%, 19%, 
American Home Fire Assur. Co. .......... 7% 6% Ty 
American Ins. Co. (Newark) .............. 144% 13% 13% 
American Re-Insurance Company ......... 49144 4514 49 
American Reserve Ins. Company .......... 244 22% 24 
American Surety Company ............... 52% 494 493, 
Automobile Insurance Company .......... 3514 34 354, 
taltimore American Ins. Company ....... 71% 7% 1% 
tankers & Shippers Ins. Company ........ 104 9g 10 
Boston Insurance Company ................ 640 620 628 
Camden Fire Ins. Association ............. 21% 21 21y 
Carolina Insurance Company ............. 30 28% 291, 
City of New York Ins. Company .......... 24%4 23 24, 
Connecticut Gen'] Life Ins. Co. ............ 29% 26% 928 
Continental Casualty Company ............ 38 341% 3Ty 
Continental Insurance Company .......... 40% 38 40% 
Eagle Fire Insurance Company ........... 1% 1% 1% 
Employers Reinsurance Corp. ...........-- LSA 49 50%, 
Excess Ins. Co. of America ...............- 10% 7% 8, 
Federal Insurance Company .............. 50% 461, 50%, 
Fidelity & Deposit Co. of Md. ............. 127% 121 1% 
Fidelity-Phenix Fire Ins. Co. ............. 4054 37% 304, 
Fire Assoc. of Philadelphia ............... 70 6714 694, 
Fireman’s Fund Insurance Co. ............ 951% 92 Hy 
Firemen’s Insurance Co. of Newark ....... 10% 9% 93, 
Franklin Fire Insurance Co. .............. 33% 32% 32k, 
General Reinsurance Corp. .............+.-- 43% 42 434 
Georgia Home Insurance Co. ............. 27 23Y, 4 | 
CHIDGRIEAE PINS G BEATING 2052. cccccccccccee 28% 25% rf 
Glens Falls Insurance Company .......... 44 414 43%, 
Clobe & Republic Ins. Company .......... 114% 10% 104 
Glohe & Rutgers Fire Ins. Co. ............ 214 16% my 
Great American Insurance Co. ............ 29% 27% 27% 
Great American Indemnity Co. ............ 11 11 11 
Halifax Fire Insurance Company ......... 17 15% 164, 
Hanover Fire Insurance Company ......... 29% 26 By, 
Hartford Fire Insurance Company ........ 89 R3 87, 
Hartford Steam Boiler Inspec. & Ins. Co. 63 61 2 
Home Insurance Company ...........+.... 35 33% 334, 
Home Fire Security Corp. ......cccccseses 2% 1% 1h 
Homestead Fire Insurance Co, ............ 2014 1914 Pa] 
Ins. Co. of North America ...............2: 73% 70% 70% 
ee Oe Se rrr rere 4514 41% 434 
Knickerbocker Insurance Co. ...........+.. 9% 8% 9 
Lineoln Fire Ins. Company ..............+- 2% 2 2 
Maryland Casualty Company ............. 2% 28 24 
Mass. Bonding & Ins. Company ............ 69 638 684, 
Merchants Fire Assur. Corp. .............. 49 45 49 
Merchants & Mfgrs. Fire Ins. Co. .......... 7% 6% 74 
National Casualty Company .............. 28 23 1% 
National Fire Insurance Co, .............- 6344 61 (2), 
National Liberty Ins. Company .......... 8% 7% Vs 
National Union Fire Ins. Co. .............. 137 128 135 
New Amsterdam Casualty Co. ............ 15% 12% 15 
New Brunswick Fire Ins. Co. ............ 36% 3314 354 
New Hampshire Fire Ins. Co. ............. 4814 46% 484 
New -York Fire Ins. Company ............ 16% 15% 16 
Northern Insurance Company ............. 106% 102% 10 
North River Insurance Co. ..............- 29 26 6 
Northeastern Ins. Co. of Hartford ........ 3% 3% on 
Northwestern Nat’l Ins. Co. ..............- 127 123 1264 
Ohio Casualty Insurance Co. .............. 37% 36 374 
Pacific Fire Insurance Co. ...........++05- 130% 124% «15, 
Phoenix Insurance Company .............. 854% 80% oF 
Preferred Accident Ins. Co. ...........-.++- 17% 15% 164 
Providence Washington Ins. Co. .......... 314 oY wa 
Metapuranes Core. OF WF. cccccccccccccces 7% 7 de 
Republic Ins. Co.—Dallas ................- 281% 25 ot 
Revere (Paul) Fire Ins. Co. .............-. 27% 2544 on 
Rhode Island Ins. Company .............. 3% 3 < on 
eS a rr 242 239 240 
ee Oe 8 Sere rere 7% 6% wn 
Seaboard Surety Company ................ 38 35% ped 
Security Ins. Co. (New Haven) ............ 34144 3 a 
Springfield F. & M. Ins. Co. .............- 12514 121 12 
Stuyvesant Insurance Company ........... 3 2% Pe 
Sun Life Assur. Co. of Canada ............ 290 280 2m 
Travelers Insurance Company ............ 470 431 461 
I oS ee ee. ee rere 23% 21% = 
ee ES I ree 9) 51% wa 
U. S. Guarantee Company ................ 74 654% Lie 
Westchester Fire Ins. Co. .............-.: 36 34% oth 
——— a 
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: "The North America Agent is not just a man who sells insurance . . . he works to 
save you money whenever possible.” 


. & That, in effect, is the message delivered by this month’s North America national 

2 advertising. It cites the case of a North America Agent who called on the serv- 
M ices of North America’s “White Fireman” on behalf of a client. The White 
4 8 Fireman showed the assured how, by spending $51 to repair a fire door, he 
4 oh could reduce his premium costs by $126 annually. Other suggestions brought 
% 1 a rating lower all told by 39% . . . and increased the assured’s goodwill to 
My the Agent by several hundred percent. 


See our full-page advertisement 
% in the March 25th issue of Life. 


3 Insurance Company of North America 
2) PHILADELPHIA 

4 mn and the 

a 1m Indemnity Insurance Company of North America 

¥ * write practically every form of insurance, except life. 
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% & Founded 1792 
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TALKING 
POINTS 


_ agents know very 
well that all insurance compa- 
nies are not alike. They natu- 
rally differ because of experi- 
ence, tradition, and personnel, 
and so the Man from the SUN 
never omits to tell a client 
about this oldest insurance 
company in the world. THE 
SUN renders service and pro- 
tection to agent or broker, 
client or prospect, which is the 
natural product of a unique 


insurance heritage. 


Founded 1710 


SUN 
INSURANCE 
OFFICE 


LIMITED 


PATRIOTIC INSURANCE CO. OF AMERICA 
SUN UNDERWRITERS INS. CO. OF N. Y. 
SUN INDEMNITY CO. OF N. Y. 


NEW YORK: 55 Fifth Avenue 
Chicago: 309 W. Jackson Boulevard 


San Francisco: Swett & Crawford, Gen’! Agts. 


_———— 
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COMPANY DEVELOPMENTS 


SUMMARY of the insurance company developments 
throughout the United States and Canada in recent months 
appears hereafter. This summary includes notices of examina- 
tions conducted, and also new, licensed and retired companies, 


CALIFORNIA 


Licensed 
American Guarantee & Liability Ins. Co.......New York, N.Y, 
Dearborn National Ins. Co. .......0cscccccscccess Detroit, Mich, 
CONNECTICUT 
Withdrew 
Western Casualty Company. oc... cccccccscccsaess Chicago, III, 
ILLINOIS 
New Company 
Combined Mutual Casualty Co................0... Chicago, Ill, 
Licensed 
General Casualty Co. of Wisconsin............. Madison, Wis. 
BECO THERM Y COtB es oc kes cccscenasccccs Pittsburgh, Pa, 
INDIANA 
Licensed 
Central Surety Fire Corporation............ Kansas City, Mo. 
Cream City Mutual Fire Insurance Co....... Milwaukee, Wis, 
IOWA 
New Company 
Allied Mutual Casualty Co... 06... ccc ccenecs Des Moines, Ia. 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Examined 
Massachusetts Accident Co...........ccccccce0. Boston, Mass. 
Massachusetts Plate Glass Ins. Co............... Boston, Mass. 
MICHIGAN 
Licensed 
Reames temtamce Go., TNC... .. 5... icccceccss South Bend, Ind. 
Hardware Indemnity Ins. Co............... Minneapolis, Minn. 
Paramount Dive Ins. Co... .. 2... .cccccccsvces New York, N. Y. 


MINNESOTA 


Withdrew 
eB 6 Oe ee Boston, Mass. 
gE ee Topeka, Kans. 
MISSISSIPPI 
Licensed 
Merrimack Mutual Fire Ins. Co...............: Andover, Mass. 
Minneapolis Fire & Marine Ins. Co....... Minneapolis, Minn. 
MISSOURI 
: New Company 
Washington Fire & Marine Ins. Co............. St. Louis, Mo. 
Withdrew 
Paper Mill Mutual Ins. Co... ........cccccccees Boston, Mass. 
NEBRASKA 
Licensed 
Dearborn National Ins. Co........05006cctcwecse Detroit, Mich. 
Hardware Indemnity Ins. Co............... Minneapolis, Minn. 
Jersey Insurance Co. of New York........... New York, N. Y. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Licensed 4 
Employers Mutual Liability Ins. Co............ Wausau, Wis. 
Occidental Indemnity Co.................. San Francisco, Cal. 
NEW JERSEY 
Withdrew 
Paper Dist Mivteal tas. Co... icc iciccccccde. Boston, Mass 


NEW MEXICO 
Licensed a 
American Guarantee & Liability Ins. Co.......New York, N.Y. 
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NEW_YORK 


New Company : 
Cooperative Wind & Fire Ins. Co.............. Hornell, N. Y. 
Licensed 
American Motorists Fire Ins. Co...........++0.00 Chicago, Ill. 
ES eee eer Philadelphia, Pa. 
SE SEM EE OQ. a. 5 ooo so snccinenewens Concord, Mass. 
Emmco Casualty Ins. Co., Inc............... South Bend, Ind. 
Farmers Alliance Ins. Co. ee Se McPherson, Kan. 
General Casualty Co. of America............... Seattle, Wash. 
NES WR GMD itn 02-0 dd dine VA* ohele a0 4 2s ckied Chicago, Ill. 
New England Casualty Ins. Co.............. Springfield, Mass. 
ee ee Be LS eee Salem, Mass. 
Vermont Mutual Fire Ins. Co................. Montpelier, Vt. 
Withdrew 
Seer Mill, Mutual Ins. Co... 2.2... sc cccc cee. Boston, Mass. 
Examined 
Ballston Cooperative Ins. Assn............ Ballston Lake, N. Y. 
Broome County Patrons Fire Relief Assn..... Marathon, N. Y.. 


Cayuga County Patrons Fire Relief Assn... Poplar Ridge, N. Y. 


Clifton Park & Halfmoon Mutl. Fire Ins. Assn. 


Mechanicville, N. Y. 
Consolidated Tax Payers Mutl. Ins. Co....... New York, N. Y. 
Empire State Ins. oR. eS Watertown, N. Y. 
Fire Relief Assn. of Oswego County............. Fulton, N. Y. 
i OO MOR... owsnweds awe dep eevee obveuam Knox, N. Y. 
ee BS er er eee New York, N. Y. 
Manhattan Mutl. Auto. Casualty Co., Inc...... New York, N. Y. 
Scottish Union & National Ins. Co....... Edinburgh, Scotland 
MEY TAD... scsccupecievieesen sven New Yor ‘ .§ 
Standard Ins. Co. of New York............ New York. | Se 2 
Me wane Bs. ASO., Tb ios oscs 6seecscsesens Shanghai, China 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Withdrew 
Ree geen Biel, Tee. Cons so sees csct esc tsasaess Boston, Mass. 
Examined 
Dauphin County Mutl. Fire Ins. Co........... Penbrook, Pa. 
RHODE ISLAND 
Examined 
American Mutl. Fire Ins. Co................ Providence, R. I. 
Enterprise Mutl. Fire Ins. Co................ Providence, R. I. 
Manufacturers Mutl. Fire Ins. Co............ Providence, R. I. 
Mechanics Mutl. Fire Ins. Co..............+. Providence, R. I. 
Rhode Island Mutl. Fire Ins. Co.............. Providence, R. I. 
ee Se eee eee Providence, R. I. 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
Licensed 
Car & General Ins. Corp., Ltd............... London, England 
Casualty Reciprocal Exchange Barina inten dhe Kansas City, Mo. 
Examined 
American General Ins. Co...........-ccececeese Houston, Tex. 
American Indemnity Co.............0ceeeeees Galveston, Tex. 
Cee, oc dvocbGesneevat ponte Dallas, Tex. 
Texas Indemnity Ins. Co............0eceeeuees Galveston, Tex. 
UTAH 
: Licensed 
RS Cis csctnendenesiacescocses Reading, Pa. 
Withdrew 
Northeastern Ins. Co. of Hartford............ Hartford, Conn. 
VERMONT 
Licensed 
Occidental PM GR i5 oe oh bese ke ae oe San Francisco, Cal. 
WEST VIRGINIA 
Licensed 
Occidental MS Cb air ance viewne'ess San Francisco, Cal. 
WISCONSIN 
D i Licensed 
tarborn National Ins. Co.............eeseeeece Detroit, Mich. 
Lak Dissolved 
¢ Town Mutl. Ins. Co..........0.ceeceeee Milwaukee, Wis. 


(Continued on page 107) 
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‘Tie is the new Ediphone for your desk. 
It’s beautiful. And it does a beautiful job 
in bringing greater achievement to your 


business day. 


It’s wonderful to talk your work away ... to 
pour into this 814”x11” miracle your notes, letters, 
instructions. Your desk’s cleared of papers—your mind 
of details—you work in peace and so does your secre- 


tary. That’s Edison Voice Writing—it’s beautiful! 


Two new streamlined beauties to try—the letter- 
head-size Ediphone on your desk, the cabinet Ediphone 
(see below) at your desk—without obligation. Write 
Dept. V3, Thomas A. Edison, Inc., West Orange, N. J. 
—or—Thomas A. Edison of Canada, Ltd., 610 Bay 


Ediphone 


Cap VOICEWRITER 


SAY IT TO THE 














The Cabinet Ediphone 


. it’s beautiful, too! 


A square foot (floor 
space) of magic! Like 
the desk model, com- 
pletely enclosed, dust- 
proof, compact, smart. 
With self-closing corre- 
spondence and_ record 
compartment. See it. Try 
it. 
































Te GRANDFATHER of Daniel Boone was George Boone 
who came from Exeter, England and purchased large 
tracts of land in Maryland, Virginia and what is now Penn- 
sylvania, subsequently founding a settlement which he 
named after himself—Georgetown, D. C. Daniel was born 
in Bucks County, Pa., on February 11, 1735. 

Daniel married while still in his teens. He had heard glow- 
ing accounts of Kentucky from the lips of John Finley, who 
had penetrated that country to trade with the Indians; so on 
May Ist, 1769, with several adventurous neighbors, he 
plunged into the western wilderness and became the 
founder of the great state of Kentucky. 

Daniel Boone is popularly known as a deer-slayer and 
Indian fighter, but he was of a gentle and kindly disposition. 
While the Indians considered him to be their most skilful foe, 
they looked upon him as a man of honor, and treated him 
with a certain rough consideration, in all their dealings. 

On one expedition Daniel 
Boone was alone in the wil- 
derness for two years, during f Vp H () M 
which time he tastednobread — 
and saw no human beings. 
Several times during his life 
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Birthplace in Bucks County, Po 


he was captured by the Indians and on one occasion wos 
adopted by the Shawnee chief, Black Fish; the ceremony 
consisting of painting his body and plucking out all of his 
hair with the exception of a scalp lock. 

In 1792, Boone lost all of his Kentucky holdings throug! 
defective titles and later moved to Missouri, then a Spanis! 
possession, where he was appointed commander of the 
Femme Osage district and given a grant of 8,000 acres 
When Napoleon acquired the territory and sold it to the 
United States, Boone again found his titles worthless; bi 
the Kentucky State Legislature and Congress allowed hin 
to retain 850 acres. 

He was born in the Dutch Colonial stone and timbe 
house near Stonersville, in Bucks County, Pennsylvania. 

Daniel Boone kept his coffin under his bed and ve 
placed in it on his death September 26th, 1820. He diet 
in the stone house (inset) at St. Charles, Missouri. 


* * * 


INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


The Home, through its agents and broke 
is America's leading insurance prole 
of American Homes and the Homes?! 
American Industry. 
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GLASS INSURANCE 


A LOYALTY GROUP REPLACEMENT 


Boarded up show windows 


have no sales promotion. value! 
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Western Department 
844 Rush St. 
Chicago, Illinois 


Southwestern Dept. 
912 Commerce St. 
Dallas, Texos 


Pacific Department 
220 Bush St. 
San Francisco, Colif. 


LOYALTY GROUP offers its agents and brokers 
the broad COMPREHENSIVE GLASS POLICY 


plus. ability to effect replacements promptly 


backed by over sixty-five years experience 


FIREMEN'S INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


The Girard Fire & Marine Insurance Company 
Notional-Ben Franklin Fire Insurance Company 
Pittsburgh Underwriters @ Keystone Underwriters 
Milwaukee Mechanics’ Insurance Company 


HOME OFFICE 
10 Park Place 


Cenedian Departments 
461 Bay St., Toronto, Ontario 
404 West Hastings St., Vancouver, 8. C. 


The Concordia Fire Insurance Co. of Milwaukee 
Royal Plate Glass & General Ins. Co. of Canade 
The Metropolitan Casualty Ins. Co. of N. ¥. 
Commercial Casualty Insurance Company 


kA 


FIRE -MARINE -CASUALTY: SURETY 
Newark, New Jersey 
Fereign Depertment 
141 John St. 
New York, New York 
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ENBCUTIVE COMMBNT 


NCE each year some of the chief executives of 

insurance companies comment on the condition 

of business generally, and their own field of in- 
surance in particular, in their annual reports to stock- 
holders. We have found these comments very interest- 
ing and instructive, and in the thought that many of our 
teaders do not have access to them, we present below 
selected paragraphs taken from the annual reports of a 
dozen companies or groups of companies. We would 
like to have room to include the entire report in many 
instances as these acknowledged leaders of the business 
bring out side-lights that are often otherwise overlooked 
which explain past trends and point to future develop- 
ments. 


URING 1939 there were no outstanding events af- 
fecting the fire insurance business as a whole which 
have to be recorded; that is to say, there were no out- 
sanding events which did not affect all businesses. Of 
ourse, the dreadful and seemingly unnecessary foreign 
has not only completely demoralized the situation 
ibroad but has had real repercussions in this country. 
ome industries seem to be benefited by orders which 
y are receiving from various combatants, but we can- 
find any favorable effect from the existence of a 
ate of war so far as the fire insurance business is con- 
+ The expected increase in burning ratio in the fire busi- 
has not yet come to pass to any marked extent, but 
th the steady reduction in rates of premium which we 
tive for our policies, which is still going on even 
igh at a smaller rate than heretofore, the loss ratios 
[companies generally will be found to be a little higher 
lan the previous year with the prospect that they will 
still higher during 1940. Even if our business is some- 
What increased we must expect that our loss ratio and 
en worse our expense ratio will be moved up by any 
feduction in our rates. As I reported to you a year ago, 
cost of insurance to policyholders has been reduced 
over 36% since 1910. There are very few industries or 
sinesses where so great a reduction has occurred. 
Taxation continues to be one of our chief burdens and 
the only question seems to be whether there shall be an 
increase in taxes or whether they shall remain about as 
they are. The longer numerous groups of our people 
continue to be favored by Government aid the more 
mly they come to believe that any reduction in appro- 
Priations made for their benefit are harmful, if not even 
wicked. All of us approve economy in general but there 
pes - many who are willing to consent to specific econo- 


The competitive situation has become considerably 
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worse, if possible, than a year ago and probably will show 
very little improvement as long as the burning ratio con- 
tinues to be low. This matter too is the subject of much 
discussion at present among companies and some strong 
efforts will be made to stem the tide of demoralization. 
Just how successful these efforts will be it is impossible 
at present to tell. 

The casualty business of the country as a whole de- 
creased during 1939 so far as we can make out by nearly, 
if not quite, five per cent though one of the leading com- 
panies shows a gain of one per cent in premiums written. 

The influence of increased payrolls in industries which 
have been stimulated by the war did not to any great ex- 
tent become effective in the form of additional premiums 
during 1939 but will be felt in our 1940 income.—R. M. 
Bissell, president, Hartford Fire Insurance Company. 


HIRTY-ONE of the 35 leading fire insurance com- 

panies in this country have been doing business con- 
tinuously for 65 years or more. The strongest companies 
of 1880 and of 1910 are, with very few exceptions, the 
strongest companies today. In a competitive business, 
this obviously is not apt to be the result of luck. 

The companies which have survived to become the 
leaders of our business have been able to do so because 
they have grasped the one and only vital fact,—that they 
must be strong enough to inspire absolute confidence. 

The consequences of this policy are interesting to ob- 
serve. For the buyer of insurance, it has produced the 
unique result that he has almost as much interest in the 
profitable operation of his insurance company as has its 
stockholder, since the more undistributed earnings 
plowed back into surplus, the greater is the security for 
both. 

An insurance company has two sources of income, one, 
underwriting profit, the other, the return on its invested 
assets. The investment fund is made up primarily of 
capital and surplus paid in by the stockholders, accumu- 
lated underwriting profit left in the business, and the 
combined unearned-premium, loss, and tax reserves. 
The successful investment of these assets is of primary 
importance to the strength and stability of a company, 
these funds securing as they do its loss-paying powers. 

The relatively static quality of an insurance com- 
pany’s portfolio may give the impression that the suc- 
cessful investment of its funds is a simple matter. 
Nothing could be farther from the fact, and the whole 
subject is one of such interest and importance that it is 
surprising so few studies of it have been offered to the 
public—Edward L. Ballard, president, Merchants Fire 
Assurance Corporation. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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EXECUTIVE COMMENT—Continued 


HE financial balance sheet of an institution is the 

outward manifestation of its strength and its growth. 
But no permanently strong dollar statement is possible 
save as it reflects and continues to reflect strength in 
assets which cannot be presented statistically, that is to 
say, the thousand and one results produced by sound 
principles and right motives. 

In this sense, every institution has two balance sheets. 
One concerns itself with dollars and cents and the dry 
details of assets and liabilities. . . . The other balance 
sheet, of which the dollar statement is but a reflection. is 
a more difficult one to present. It concerns itself with 
the character and reputation of the institution. 

The Continental Companies (Chicago). 


NDERWRITING conditions for casualty, surety 

and fidelity. lines have continued the trend of the 
previous two years, The year was marked by the sub- 
stantial changes in automobile liability coverage em- 
bodied in the Safe Driver Reward Plan, general rate re- 
ductions and certain extensions of previously available 
coverage to meet the growing requirements of the in- 
suring public. While these changes have resulted in a 
substantial decrease in premium volume for stock casu- 
alty companies, they appear to have been generally well 
received.—Stewart McDonald, Chairman, Maryland 
Casualty Company. 


E are of the opinion that the affairs of insurance 

companies are at the present time being compe- 
tently supervised and that the interests of stockholders, 
policyholders and the public in general are being ade- 
quately safeguarded. It is doubtful if added supervision 
can contribute anything to what is being done in this 
connection. 

At the end of this period of ninety years, after de- 
ducting losses and expenses paid, there was left from 
underwriting operations $26,067,850. It is necessary, 
in order to provide for the run-off or reinsurance of 
outstanding liability, to deduct the amount of our un- 
earned premium reserve as of December 31, 1939, which 
equals $12,376,770. We now arrive at a net under- 
writing balance of $13,691,080 to show for our under- 
writing operations over the ninety years’ period. This 
is a sizable sum, but when you consider that it represents 
only 3.3% of all the premiums written, it is a certain 
indication that the purely underwriting profits from a 
business such as ours are not excessive. 

We have found ourselves somewhat handicapped in 
the development of our business by not being able to 
offer our agents service comparable with many of cur 
competitors. The formation of a casualty affiliate has 
been under consideration for a number of years. The 
casualty business in volume now exceeds the fire volume 
and is producing a reasonable profit for well managed 
companies. The directors have given careful considera- 
tion to the subject and authorized the formation of the 
New England Casualty Insurance Company. 

It is impossible to forecast the future business out- 
look because of the disturbed situation abroad and the 
uncertainty as to whether or not we shall become in- 
volved. 
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Industrial production showed a marked increase dur- 
ing the last half of 1939, and, if general business can 
maintain its present level, our affairs should prosper. 
In any event, we shall continue to operate on a conserva- 
tive basis and know of no reason why future results 
should not be satisfactory —George M. Bulkley, presi- 
dent, Springfield Group. 


HE company continues to give close attention to the 

subject of controllable expense. Some headway jis 
being made, but the active competition for premium in- 
come incident to the steady and serious decline in the 
average rate charged for the liability assumed exerts 
an increasing pressure upon our premium gathering 
cost. 

The average rate of premium received for fire liabil- 
ity (the major class written by this company ) has de- 
clined more than twenty per cent during the past ten 
years and substantial reductions, voluntary and involun- 
tary, made during the past two years have not yet been 
fully absorbed. 

An upward swing in losses, generally evident through- 
out the year and bidding fair to show acceleration in 
1940, cannot be viewed with complacency and renders 
it difficult to regard the prospect for future underwriting 
profits to the business as a whole with any degree of 
optimism.—George C. Long, Jr., president, Phoenix In- 
surance Company. 


HE year 1939 witnessed the advent of another Great 

War and, while at this time hostilities are limited, it 
is causing great changes in the economic situation of all 
countries. 

The course of the war will have a marked effect on 
affairs within the United States and it has already been 
reflected in the underwriting of insurance, particularly 
Marine and War. This Company accepts these risks in 
addition to Fire, Automobile and various other forms of 
insurance, but it is concerned only to a minor degree in 
the many War losses which shipping has suffered, aggre- 
gating millions of dollars, by submarines, mines and 
bombing planes, these losses, in a large measure, falling 
under the protection granted by the war insurance bv- 
reaus of several European Governments and insured at 
a premium below that which seems commensurate with 
the risks which must be assumed.—G. C. House, prest- 
dent, Providence Washington Insurance Company. 


EGINNING in 1935 the casualty and surety con 

panies for the first time in many years earned an 
underwriting profit. Operations have continued on 4 
favorable basis, the public thereby getting the beneft 
from time to time of reductions in premium rates. Dur- 
ing 1939 there were substantial rate decreases in many 
classes of fidelity and surety and practically all classes 
of casualty and burglary business. Naturally these rate 
changes affect premium volume ; hence, the full measure 
of the results of our intensive development efforts § 
not reflected in the increase recorded. While the increase 
was modest, it is nevertheless encouraging in the face 0! 
indications that the surety and casualty business o! the 
companies as a whole will show a decrease. 

(Continued on page 1|4) 
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CASUALTY CONTRASTS 


companies as a group was decidedly weak at the end 

of 1932. That was the date when securities were 
at the lowest point, so far as annual statements were 
concerned, though the actual bottom of the market was 
about June, 1932. 

Since that time the financial structure of the com- 
panies, as a group, has tremendously improved, due to 
several causes: first and most important, underwriting 
results were bad in 1932, and had been nothing to boast 
about for several years; in contrast, the period 1935— 
1939, inclusive, has shown a substantial though entirely 
reasonable profit. Second, security values have risen 
greatly since the low point of 1932, Third, and last 
in importance, some companies of fairly large size 
which were decidedly weak at the end of 1932 have 
been eliminated, and others strengthened by additional 
capital and surplus contributions. 

This improvement of the financial position of the 
business has been steady throughout the past eight 
years, with the exception of 1937, in which year security 
depreciation more than offset underwriting profits and 
income from investments. 

This situation is known in a general way, but it is 
a question whether it is realized how greatly the sta- 
bility of the companies has increased during the past 
eight years, and specific information on this point 
should, therefore, be both interesting and informative to 
many of our readers. 


T=: financial position of the casualty and surety 


Position at the End of 1932 


Let us first consider the position of the business at 
the end of 1932, as indicated by the statutory form of 
annual statement. It must be remembered that in pre- 
paring those statements the companies were not re- 
quired to list stocks and bonds at market values. Some 
companies set up contingency reserves representing the 
entire difference between the statement and the market 
value of their securities, but others did not follow this 
commendable practice. It may be a shock to some of 
our readers to know that, taking the companies as a 
whole, the difference between statement and market 
values was so great that it represented far more than 
the total of contingency reserves set up, and over 70% 
of the total of surplus and contingency reserves; and 
that surplus at market values was less than 10% of the 
reported liabilities. 

Capital and market value surplus together represented 
approximately 25% of liabilities as reported. Moreover, 
it has since transpired that at the end of 1932 many 
companies were heavily under-reserved for pending 
claims, and if this liability had been properly estimated 
the ratios would have been much lower, even after 
making allowance for the fact that the best managed 
companies were considerably over-reserved. 
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In sharp and pleasant contrast, capital and surplus 
at the end of 1939 (using market values for all securi- 
ties) will be about 60.0% of liabilities, and, in general, 
claim reserves have been greatly strengthened, most 
companies now having equities of varying percentages 
in such reserves. 

Let us now consider this remarkable improvement 
from another angle. Our own method of analysis is 
to add to capital and surplus, using market values, the 
equities in unearned premiums (computed line by line 
on the actual experience of each company) and esti- 
mated equity in claim reserves; or, if there is an ap- 
parent shortage in claim reserves, a suitable deduction 
is made. The total of capital, surplus and equities is 
then compared with liabilities, in connection with which 
we make certain adjustments. The first adjustment is 
to reduce or increase claim reserves by the amount of 
estimated equities or shortages. The second is to deduct 
the unearned premiums from the reported liabilities, 
substituting half a year’s losses, computed by applying 
the average ratio of losses and claim expenses incurred 
to the earned premiums for the last year of operation. 
This procedure is necessary to place all companies on 
a parity, particularly those which write their business 
in such a way that premiums are largely or wholly 
earned before they are collected, so that little or no 
unearned premium liability exists. 


Present Position 


At the end of 1932 the ratio of the “safety factor” 
to the “liability factor” (both as above explained) was 
57.6% for the stock casualty and surety companies. At 
the end of 1938 it was 99.9%, and we estimate that at 
the end of 1939 it was about 105.0% to 110.0%. This 
ratio cannot, of course, be known accurately until all 
of the statements covering 1939 are received and ana- 
lyzed. 

The remarkable extent by which the business has been 
strengthened is even greater than these ratios indicate, 
because, first, underwriting is now on a sound and 
profitable basis, and there is no reason to expect any 
sudden reversal of that condition; and, second, because 
the companies are now in a position to absorb substan- 
tial losses, if they occur, and still retain an adequate 
surplus on the statutory basis, which does not take into 
account the equities mentioned above. 


Effect of Improvement upon our Rating System 


It is our practice to base our ratings of casualty and 
surety companies upon the averages of the business, and 
not upon any arbitrary standards of our own. During 
the past eight years, therefore, the requirements for 
the ratings have been increased, to keep pace with the 
rising average strength of the companies, and the con- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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EXECUTIVE COMMENT—Continued 

The competitive aspects of the business are growing 
steadily more acute. Ina field already adequately served 
new companies made their appearance, and others form- 
erly doing a sectional business extended operations on 
a national scale—E. Asbury Davis, president, United 
States Fidelity and Guaranty Company. 


be outlook for 1940 has naturally been affected by 
the new European war and its probable length. This 
has influenced in varying degrees the numerous classes 
of insurance we transact. On the whole, it has not, nor, 
if this country retains its present position of neutrality, 
do we expect it will have an important effect upon the 
volume of our writings. Of far greater importance would 
be a continuance of the progress which this country was 
enjoying when war broke out.—H. V. Smith, president, 
Home Insurance Company. 


HE satisfactory year which we enjoyed in spite of 

the adverse business conditions which prevailed dur- 
ing the first half of 1939 and the substantial rate reduc- 
tions both in the automobile and compensation field was 
due primarily to the careful underwriting policy of the 
company and the high degree of policyholder coopera- 
tion in reducing accidents and preventing losses in in- 
dustry and on the streets and highways of the nation. 

Our most difficult problem continues to be the satis- 
factory investment of funds. Even though we must 
acknowledge the affect of the pressure of the huge in- 
vestable funds in this country on the interest rate level 
we have not felt that the outlook for the future justified 
a long-term investment policy on the theory that current 
rates would prevail for a number of years. Fortunately, 
our underwriting results have not made it necessary for 
us to depend upon investment earnings and we, there- 
fore, have maintained a high degree of liquidity —James 
E. Kemper, president, American Motorists Insurance 
Company. 


we there were no great catastrophes during 
1939, there seemed to be an unusual number of 
heavy losses on the preferred classes, and over wide ser. 
tions of the country. 

I suppose one of the most serious factors in the opera- 
tion of any business these days is expense. Our institu. 
tion of insurance is not immune, and it is a difficult 
factor to control, By far the largest item in the expense 
dollar is for agents’ compensation, and commission 
rates are pretty well established countrywide. 

Of course, we can do nothing about taxes, which take 
about 5%. Rating Boards, many operating under stat- 
ute, require another 2%. There is actually left under 
management control just about 10%, and there may be 
a question as to how much of that is spent as manage- 
ment would have it. It is interesting to note that we pay 
almost as much in taxes as we do in salaries to all our 
Home Office Employees, including officers.—H, R. 
Waite, president, Agricultural and Empire State Insur- 
ance Companies. 


HREATENING war, followed by the actual out- 

break of war in September, has, of course, added 
unusual problems in connection with our marine insur- 
ance. War conditions have, naturally, added to the 
hazards of the ordinary marine perils and in addition 
we have the added perils of the war risk insurance itself. 
In June, in anticipation of war, in order that the full 
capacity of the American marine insurance market 
should be available to the American shippers and in- 
porters and for the protection of the companies as to 
reinsurance, the American Cargo War Risk Reinsur- 
ance Exchange was formed, which is working very 
satisfactorily both to our assured and the companies. 
In consequence of the war a few policies have also been 
issued, in connection with our fire insurance, covering 
against bombardment, invasion, etc., on property located 
in Canada and the United States—Wailliam R. Hedge, 
president, Boston Insurance Company. 





CASUALTY CONTRASTS—Continued 

tinued progress of the past year makes necessary 
another “stiffening” of these requirements for our 
forthcoming 1940 publications. Probably few people 
realize how much more stringent our requirements for 
ratings were in 1939 than in 1933. To test this we re- 
cently applied the 1939 rating rules to the December, 
1932, statements of a considerable number of companies, 
with interesting results. On this test the outstanding 
companies retained the ratings assigned in our 1933 
publications, simply because they have always main- 
tained a position far above average. On the other hand, 
companies which received our rating of “A” in 1933 
would have been rated “C,” and companies rated “B” 
would have been rated “D” if in 1933 we had used the 
1939 requirements. One thing is certain, viz., that any 
casualty or surety company which today can qualify 
for either of our top ratings is in excellent financial 
condition, with a safety margin sufficient to absorb 
heavy shocks without endangering the safety of its 


policyholders. 
-A. M. B. 
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MONTHLY FIRE LOSSES 


IRE losses in January, 1940, as estimated by the National 

Board of Fire Underwriters, were $36,260,650, the largest 
monthly total reported since February, 1933. The amount was 
more then $8,500,000 or approximately 31% greater than the 
losses reported in January, 1939, and January, 1938. This 
marked rise in losses, attributable in part to the extremely 
cold weather, offset entirely reductions of about $7,250,000 
reported during the last four months of 1939. For the twelve 
month period ending January, 1940, fire losses aggregated 
$322,144,174 as compared with $301,988,979 for the year ending 
January, 1939. A comparative table of fire losses for the yeas 
1937, 1938 and 1939, together with losses for January, 1M 
ollows: 








1937 1938 1939 1940 , 

January Peer ee $25,069,895 $27,676,337 $27,615,316 $36,260,6! 

ebruary ......... 28,654,962 26,472,626 29,303,520 «ree 
PE tehswowmnte 29,319,029 29,050,968 30,682,168 
April 26,663,854 25,616,112 27,061,522 
N 21,437,739 22,917,577 27,031,700 

19,524,765 19,473,617 24,190,700... 

19,812,485 20,434,688 22,468,304 = «.+ 

19,767,314 20,821,184 22,800,500...» 

September ........ 19,349,756 23,372,528 22,837,250 9 - 

OORET oicccccces 21,097,670 24,797,624 24,300,500 «+++ 

November ........ 23,849,673 28,658,695 27,248,160 «++» 

December .......- 30,172,952 2,758,044 27,959,200 = «+ 

a 

WOR kccicwines $284,720,094 $302,050,000 $313,498,840 «srr 


BEST'S FIRE AND CASUALTY NEM! 
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FIRE RATES 


was brought to light recently. 

It was published in 1857 as 
rules for the employees of the Car- 
son, Pirie, Scott & Company store 
in Chicago. These regulations show 
what a vast change has taken place 
in our business life during the in- 
tervening fourscore years, and I 
would like to read them to you. 

“Store must be opened from 6:00 
A.M. to 9:00 p.m. the year around. 
Store must be swept, counters, 
hase shelves and showcases dusted, 
lamps trimmed, filled, and chimneys 
cleaned ; pens made; doors and win- 
dows opened, a pail of water, also a 
bucket of coal brought in before 
breakfast (if there is time to do so) 
and attend to customers who call. 

“Store must not be opened on the 
Sabbath unless necessary, and then 
only for a few minutes. 

“The employee who is in the habit 
of smoking Spanish cigars, being 
shaved at the barber’s, going to 
dances and other places of amuse- 
ment, will surely give his employer 
reason to be suspicious of his in- 
tegrity and honesty. 

“Each employee must not pay less 
than $5 per year to the Church and 
must attend Sunday School regu- 
larly. 

“Men employees are given one 
evening a week for courting and 
two if they go to Prayer Meeting.” 

Today, Carson, Pirie, Scott & 
Company is a store which does mil- 
lions of dollars a year in gross sales 
and which ranks as one of the lead- 
ing mercantile establishments of the 
country, 


A. INTERESTING document 


Changing Times 


Times have changed. New meth- 
ods, new materials, new ways of 
thinking have played their part. The 
successive managers of Carson, 
Pirie, Scott & Company have seen 
to it that their store has kept abreast 
of the parade. For had they not ad- 
justed themselves to the ever chang- 
ing world about them, it is a fore- 
gone conclusion that their firm 
would have passed into the limbo 
long ere this, 
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x” Cnressreads 


There is doubt in the minds of 
some students of fire insurance that 
our rates are doing all they should 
for the business. They question if 
our system of rating isn’t ready for 
a dusting off and a polishing up, or 
an overhauling—perhaps a complete 
renovation. 

In looking ahead and charting the 
future course for Pacific Coast in- 
surance, perhaps it would be well 
for us to make certain that the fire 





rate foundation is solid; and if we 
find it not solid, to pause and deter- 
mine if a strengthening of that 
foundation isn’t our starting point. 


Fire Rate Making 


The making of fire rates in the 
far west had its beginning in the 
early 1850’s when a few fire insur- 
ance. companies established depart- 
mental headquarters in San Fran- 
cisco and engaged in what in those 
times was an extremely hazardous 
undertaking—that of purveying fire 
insurance to the doughty citizens of 
the gay and boisterous West Coast. 
But the profit motive prevailed, and 
in spite of many conflagrations 
which periodically reduced San 


by PAUL F. McCKOWN, 


Manager, Pacific Department, 
St. Paul Fire & Marine Insurance 
Company 


Francisco and other thriving com- 
munities to ashes, the business pros- 
pered. The rate was the thing. With 
some exceptions the Companies that 
carried the liability in that trying 
period are still doing business here 
today, so we must conclude that 
good underwriting and adequate 
rating were in vogue during most 
of that era. 

In the beginning the Branch Of- 
fices made their own rates. They had 
to. The West Coast Managers of 
those pioneering institutions were as 
much on their own as were Messrs. 
Lewis and Clark when they em- 
barked on their perilous voyage of 
exploration for President Jefferson. 
It was the law of survival at work 
again. 


Underwriters Organizations 


We have been told how order and 
system were brought into the busi- 
ness. The first organization of un- 
derwriters known as “The Board of 
lire Insurance” was formed in 1857. 
But this was succeeded in 1861 by 
the stronger “San Francisco Board 
of Underwriters,” which in turn 
gave way in 1870 to “The Board of 
Fire Underwriters of San Fran- 
cisco.” In 1884 “The Pacific In- 
surance Union” replaced the former 
Board. 

All could not have been well 
within the industry during the en- 
suing years for then came the dev- 
astating rate war of 1895 and 1896, 
about which we have heard so much. 
This period saw the end of the 
“Pacific Insurance Union,” and the 
birth of the “Board of Fire Under- 
writers of the Pacific” on February 
1, 1895. The chaos and disintegra- 
tion thrust on the business at this 
time left a black and dismal splotch 
on the otherwise bright record of 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Fire Rates—Continued 
progress of the Pacific Coast's fire 
insurance industry. 

The final reorganization of the 
“Board of Fire Underwriters of the 
Pacific” at Del Monte on March 30, 
1897, and the subsequent advent of 
law and order are facts that are well 
known. The Companies, it seemed, 
had learned their lesson and thence- 
forth the Managers bent every effort 
toward maintaining peace and quiet 
on the Western Front. 


Current Rating 


Now let us see how our current 
method of rating evolved out of 
those turbulent times. Someone has 
dug up “the curious fact that the 
charges and credits comprising the 
first schedule applied on the Coast 
were written on butcher’s wrapping 
paper, and that this was the fore- 
runner of the old 1897 schedule,” 
which saw wide usage prior to the 
present rating system. This schedule 
is said to be a copy or modification 
of a schedule then in use in St. 
Louis. It was brief, as was fitting 
for a new territory where buildings 
were mostly of ordinary construc- 
tion and values were low. However, 
as the Coast states progressed and 
new building flourished, the early 
schedules were criticized as “un- 
stable compounds” and the so-called 
“1908 Schedule” came into use. 
Thus we find the origin of most of 
our present rating methods, for the 
basic ideas embodied in this 1908 
schedule are those which govern our 
rate making today. 

It must be remembered that even 
at that time the East Coast and the 
West Coast were many days apart, 
measured in terms of mail service 
and transportation facilities, and the 
underwriters and the rate makers 
were necessarily left pretty much 
alone to run the business as they 
saw fit. The disastrous San Fran- 
cisco Fire had occurred two years 
before and the Companies had 
suffered tremendous losses, an ex- 
perience not soon to be forgotten 
by those who weathered the storm. 

First and foremost, rate makers 
of those days—like those of today— 
held that a rating schedule to be 
satisfactory must assure the Com- 
panies of a likely underwriting 
profit. That was to be the major 
test. 
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1908 Schedule 


So the “1908 Schedule” was an 
assemblage of charges and credits 
and key rates fitted to the peculiar 
needs. of the Pacific Board territory. 
However, it provided only for mer- 
cantiles of masonry construction, so 
supplementary schedules had to be 
formed to meet the requirements of 
other classifications. Thus, there 
grew up a conglomeration of many 
independent schedules. The system 
was a practical one that took no 
offense at the creation of another 
new schedule every time some classi- 
fication needed special dispensation 
in order to hold important business. 
Today the independent schedules 
have grown to exactly 38 in num- 
ber; the last being the new school 
schedule for California promulgated 
in March 1938, followed by a dupli- 
cate for Utah in March 1939, 


That there developed a_ notable 
absence of correlation between the 
component parts of the many 
schedules is not surprising. That 
there was no provision for flexibility 
apparently went unnoticed. That 
the schedules lacked the application 
of uniform charges under identical 
conditions of fire hazard and uni- 
form credits for equally effective 
fire preventive measures evidently 
was considered of no great conse- 
quence. These today, we are told, 
are looked upon as first essentials 
to a defensible rating system. 


Old Schedules 


“As the twig is bent, so grows the 
tree.” Today, thirty odd years after 
the Board of Fire Underwriters 
launched its first schedule rates, the 
same tariffs, the same schedules, the 
same tnethods (with some modifica- 
tions and refinements, for sure) con- 
tinue to set the pattern for the 
measurement of Pacific Coast fire 
hazard. The old test of the schedules 
still applies, and it is presumed the 
overall results have justified the sys- 
tem. 


But the passing of time has 
brought change. All is not as serene 
and peaceful as it was during the 
1910’s and the 1920’s. There are 
rumblings on the Western Front. 
Competition has become keener. The 
depression has reduced insurable 
values. All business has slowed 





down. And the insuring public has 
been pinching its pennies. 


Relief Rating 


In the face of these trying times, 
there began a process of chipping 
and hacking away at the schedules 
in an effort to make the rates more 
attractive to property owners and 
thus to save the income volume, 
There followed a grandiose experi- 
ment—a scheme of “relief rating” 
as a crutch to give the members 
further support against the inroads 
of the unorthodox insurers, and to 
give succor to those of the brethren 
who suffered injuries and abuse at 
the hands of their fellows. 


Instead of an orderly and well 
regulated process of lowering the 
price levels, there seems to have de- 
veloped a helter-skelter reduction of 
the key rates and the charges, until 
what little semblance of scientific 
method may have existed in the 
original formulas has by now almost 
disappeared. A new array of un- 
profitable classes has cropped up to 
heckle. The Committees say they 
are having their troubles! And, sad 
though it may be, with the disinte- 
gration of the rates there has come 
an inevitable loss of respect for and 
adherence to the rules of the game. 


For this tugging away at the rate 
making fabric, this ceaseless wear 
and tear on the schedules, this havoc 
that has been wrought by the in- 
sidious forms of “relief,” have all 
left their marks on the industry. 
There are some who have wondered 
whether the schedules are really 
creating the rates or if perchance the 
rates are manufacturing the sched- 
ules! 


Other Systems 


In the field of fire insurance, other 
rating systems have developed. 
These systems are giving greater 
concern to the individual risk and 
its complex, interrelated parts— 
systems that have been built along 
greater scientific lines. These sys 
tems permit variations and flexibility 
to meet ever changing conditions, 
without disrupting the schedules and 
demoralizing the business. 


Let us briefly glance at some of 
these advanced ideas. Do they hold 
any promise for better things 
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come to the fire business as a whole? 
Are they more richly endowed with 
the desirable elements that seem to 
be missing in our Coast rates? Do 
they carry the blessings of the top 
executives in our business? Do they 
stifle the clamor of a restless public 
that wants information with its pro- 
tection? If they do, then the answer 
seems obvious. 

The Pacific Coast schedules had 
their origin in the old “Universal 
Mercantile Schedule,” which for 
many years was used in several parts 
of the country. However, the hope 
that it would achieve universal 
adoption and be applied in every 
rating jurisdiction was never ful- 
filled, for like all rating theories 
that preceded it, it was not scientifi- 
cally sound. Its originators designed 
it to make rates that were sufficient 
according to experience and based 
on the judgment of underwriters 
with regard to the construction, oc- 
cupdncy, exposure and protection of 
each risk, and that is about all. 

When the “Universal Mercantile 
Schedule” was designed, it provided 
a vast improvement over previous 
methods, but later developments 
showed that other equally important 
factors must be recognized. 


Risk Relationship 


It is well established now that any 
process of rating should be a proc- 
ess of developing ratios between 
comparable things. In fire insur- 
ance, ratios or rates are expected to 
compare the amount of hazard in 
one risk with the amount of hazard 
in other risks. Thus rates are merely 
the result of mathematical computa- 
tions which establish a relationship 
between risks, 

The “Dean Schedule,” more for- 
mally named by its author “The An- 
alytic System for the Measurement 
of Relative Fire Hazard,” had its 
beginning about 1904. That it is 
now used in many states which regu- 
late their fire rates by anti-discrimi- 
natory statutory provisions, is prob- 
ably its best testimonial. 

As an instrument of scientific 
measurement, it makes a thorough 
analysis of structure and fire pro- 
tection in a new way. It excels par- 
tcularly in diagnosing occupancy 
and exposure hazards. Through the 
detailed operation of the system, it 
breaks down the myriad causes of 
fire, the degree of combustibility of 
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the mediums which spread fire and 
the agencies which deter and combat 
at. 

The “Analytic System’ recog- 
nizes that loss experience and burn- 
ing ratios within a given territory 
will change over a period of years; 
that certain states and certain coun- 
ties or areas within states will pro- 
duce far different experience than 
other states and counties and areas. 
It therefore provides the means of 
varying the rates to meet each new 
set of conditions. 

In its precepts, it attempted to fill 
the basic demands of fire insurance 
everywhere under a great variety of 


conditions and at all times. Today, 
without doubt, Mr. Dean ranks as 
one of the greatest students of fire 
insurance that the business has 
known. 

Besides Illinois, its scientific prin- 
ciples now meet the rating require- 
ments of the Middlewestern States 
of Michigan, Indiana, Ohio, West 
Virginia, Kentucky, Tennessee, Mis- 
souri, Arkansas, Oklahoma, North 
& South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, 
Iowa, Minnesota and Wisconsin ; 
also of the Rocky Mountain Terri- 
tory comprising Wyoming, Colorado 
and New Mexico; and likewise of 

(Continued on next page) 
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Fire Rates—Continued 


the New England States of Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut, Vermont, 
Rhode Island and Maine, the last 
three having modified forms of the 
“Analytic.” Twenty-five states in 
all—over one half of the Nation. 
The “Analytic System for the Meas- 
urement of Relative Fire Hazard” 
has indeed hung up a remarkable 
record. 


Three Recent Systems 


There are three other systems of 
rating which have been devised 
within more recent years that are 
worthy of mention. While the “An- 
alytic System” seems to have stood 
the test of time and apparently ad- 
ministers the fundamental principles 
of rating as well today as it ever did, 
there has lately been a swing of 
opinion toward greater simplifica- 
tion. It has been held by some au- 
thorities that the “Analytic System” 
carries the risk analysis to too fine 
a degree; that the expense of meas- 
uring certain minor differences in 
the fire hazard of each property is 
not justified by the small differences 
that result in the rates. In some 
respects this objection has been rec- 
ognized in the more recent systems. 
Other modifications and refinements 
have followed the new theories. 

Two of these systems may be dis- 
posed of quickly for I understand 
neither has been entirely finished 
and neither has had any extensive, 
practical field experience. 

One of these is the so-called “Ex- 
perience Grading and Rating Sched- 
ule,” originated by Mr. E. G. Rich- 
ards in 1915. The other is a method 
of the same period which came to 
be known as the “L. & L. Rating 
System,” deriving this title from the 
names of the two rating experts, 
Larter and Lemmon, who, working 
under the supervision of a Company 
Committee in the East, endeavored 
to develop a new rating formula that 
would equalize rates in different 
parts of the country. 

The third system is one whose 
development we are all somewhat 
familiar with, for its introduction 
and use has been confined to the 
Pacific Coast territory. When our 
good friend, Jack Woolley, designed 
his “General Basic Schedule,” he 
picked up where he felt the “Dean 
Schedule” left off. 


General Basic Schedule 


In his system Mr. Woolley dis- 
carded the theory of a “basic rate” 
and substituted a new element called 
a “Divergency Factor.” He made a 
further departure by getting away 
from a classification of building con- 
struction. He found a new treat- 
ment of co-insurance. Reconcilia- 
tion was made with the standards 
of the National Board and the Un- 
derwriters Laboratories, following 
this same important feature of the 
“Analytic Schedule.” 

The claim is made that “General 
Basic Schedule” is much more 
simple in structure and application 
than the “Analytic Schedule” and is 
even more flexible. With the in- 
auguration of “General Basic,” 
twenty-one independent and unre- 
lated schedules went into the waste- 
basket. 

You will recall that the first rates 
under “General Basic Schedule” 
were released in Washington in 
1932 for the definite purpose of 
improving underwriting results in a 
state where the Companies had for 
a long period of time been in the 
red. It is no small tribute that this 
was accomplished without any diffi- 
culty with the insuring public, de- 
spite the fact that there previously 
had been considerable controversy 
within the ranks of the under- 
writers. 

At the present time the “General 
Basic Schedule” is perhaps facing 
its most severe test with the agita- 
tion among some companies and 
agents for a new revision of fire 
rates in Washington. Just what is 
going to come out of this turmoil 
is yet to be seen. But it is safe to 
say the “General Basic Schedule” 
offers a solution to some of the most 
difficult problems of schedule rating 
that have confronted the business. 

Which is actually the more scien- 
tific, the more efficient, the more 
practical, the “Analytic System” or 
the “General Basic Schedule”? Far 
be it from one who has had no first 
hand experience in the practice of 
schedule rating to venture an an- 
swer. Both give every appearance 
of being of top flight calibre. 

Time does not permit a full ré- 
sumé or comparison of the many 
rating systems in vogue in the 
country today, although it can be 
said that most of the schedules used 


in the East and the Southeast rep- 
resent local modification of the old 
“Universal Mercantile Schedule.” 
That no uniformity for all fire in- 
surance rating has been established 
on a practical basis throughout the 
United States is difficult to under- 
stand in this land where scientific 
progress has been the watchword. 
That it will come in time is inevi- 
table. Uniformity has been advo- 
cated among insurance underwriters 
for so many years that, like the 
weather in Mark Twain’s famous 
remark, there seems to be nothing 
that is more talked about and less 
done about than standardizing a 
nationwide rating system. 


Public Interest 


Is there any part of the business 
of fire insurance which in the light 
of public interest should be more 
skillfully handled than the deriva- 
tion of the rate? Being the key to 
indemnity, the rate ought to be an 
open book to the insured. Certainly, 
that rate should be above reproach. 
This can mean only one thing—that 
the rate should be as scientific as it 
is practical for us to make it. 

This conclusion leads to one 
other. The production side of the 
business, that is the commercialistic, 
must be kept separate from the rate 
making side, the scientific. For the 
two have little in common, Com- 
mercialism means expediency and 
calls for compromise. Science can 
make no compromise and cannot 
recognize expediency. Commercial- 
ism needs latitude in its constant 
search for profit but the laws of 
science must be held inviolate. Until 
the boundaries are established there 
can be little hope for cooperation 
between the two. 

Can we not have an Actuarial 
Bureau to make our Pacific Coast 
rates or must the rates continue to 
be subjected to the whims of the 
committees? Cannot the final de- 
cisions on the rates and the forms 
rest with the capable administrators 
of the Board of Fire Underwriters 
or must approval continue to be 
gained from the whole membership 
by written vote? Cannot the scien- 
tific side of the business be isolated 
or must it continue to be dominated 
by the commercial side? 





From an address before the Fire Underwriters 
Association of the Pacitic. 
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HIDDEN TAXES 


which are indirectly paid by 

insurance policyholders was 
established in 1938. The amount was 
$106,979,000 according to the yearly 
study released by the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States. 
This figure represents the special 
state insurance taxes, licenses and 
fees, and is in addition to the taxes 
that insurance pays in common with 
other lines of business. While every- 
one in the United States pays taxes, 
insurance policyholders of the coun- 
try bear an extra burden, through 
these hidden insurance taxes, that in 
the aggregate is impressive. These 
special taxes are “invisible” in the 
sense that they are not paid as such 
by the policyholder, but constitute a 
part of the costs entering into the 
premium he pays for his insurance. 
The insurance companies paying 
these taxes directly are thus in effect 
tax collecting agencies for the gov- 
ernment. They necessarily include 
the tax as a part of the cost of insur- 
ance which the policyholder must 
pay. 

Taxes on the insurance business 
fall into two broad classes, (a) taxes 
on insurance in common with other 
businesses, and (b) special taxes. 
Insurance in common with other 
lines of business is paying taxes on 
property (real and personal), fed- 
eral income taxes, social security 
taxes, entrance and incorporation 
lees, capital stock and capital stock 
registration taxes, and in some cases 
State income taxes. It is not the 
taxes that insurance pays in common 
with other lines of business to which 
this survey directs attention, but 
rather the additional special taxes 
peculiar to insurance alone. 


Avi high in hidden taxes 


Special Taxes 


The most important special tax, 
and the one which provides the 
greatest revenue, is the insurance 
premium tax, which furnishes at 
least 90 per cent of the total revenue 
coming from all the special forms of 
msurance taxation. Other special 
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levies peculiar to insurance inclide 
expenses for company examination 
required by law; fees for filing an- 
nual statements; publication fees 
levied by the respective states; li- 
cense fees to be paid to the state by 
each company and by its agents and 
brokers ; charges, in the case of life 
insurance, for valuations of policies ; 
and in the case of fire insurance, 
levies for the support of fire depart- 
ments, fire patrols, firemen’s relief 
funds and fire marshal departments. 





NATIONAL CHAMBERS 
POSITION 


Special state taxes now levied on 
policyholders through insurance com- 
panies should not be considered as a 
source of general revenue, but should 
be reduced to the total in each state 
which will adequately support such 
state's departmental supervision and 
a uniform principle of taxing insurance 
should be adopted throughout the 
states and should exclude all other 
taxation in the states excepting on 
tangible property. Identical taxes 
should be levied upon state-operated 
insurance funds in fields where insur- 
ance coverage is available from private 
companies, which are taxed. 

“The proceeds of life insurance poli- 
cies should be more generously ex- 
empted from estate and inheritance 
taxes and such life insurance as may be 
earmarked for the payment of death 
taxes should be wholly exempt from 
such taxes." 











In some states, in addition to agents’ 
license fees collected by the state 
governments, there are agency li- 
cense fees levied by municipalities 
and other local units of government. 
The special insurance taxes and fees 
paid are important because of the 
amount collected and because of the 
tremendous detail involved in their 
payment. 


Original Intent 


The special state insurance taxes 
were originally levied to defray the 
expenses of operating the various 
state insurance departments which 
regulatory bodies supervise the busi- 
ness in the interest of the policy- 





holders. The record shows that 
whereas nearly 107 million dollars 
was collected in special state insur- 
ance taxes, licenses and fees in 1938, 
the cost of operating all of the state 
insurance departments amounted to 
only $5,008,000. The taxes now col- 
lected, accordingly, are more than 
twenty times the amount that is ac- 
tually needed to pay the state insur- 
ance department expenses. Thus 
more than 100 million dollars went 
into the general revenue of the states 
and was spent for purposes for 
which the policyholders had already 
been taxed as citizens. 

One of the arguments urged by 
state legislators in favor of these 
taxes is that they are easily collected. 
Furthermore, they are “painless” 
because they are unknown to policy- 
holders. Yet they are just as real as 
if they were direct taxes. 


Amount Increases 


Year by year, except during the 
depth of the depression, the gross 
amount of these special taxes paid 
by policyholders has increased. In 
1922 they amounted to $53,016,000; 
in 1925, $72,840,000; in 1935, $98,- 
646,000; and in 1938 they had in- 
creased to the all time high of nearly 
107 million dollars. 

This total figure is actually an un- 
derstatement of the amount collected 
in the states from policyholders. It 
does not cover the further levies im- 
posed by counties and municipalities 
in states permitting local jurisdic- 
tions to levy special taxes upon in- 
surance. Neither does it reflect the 
additional expense that insurance 
companies have in handling the 
taxes. 


Trend of Taxes 


The proportion of special insur- 
ance taxes collected from policyhold- 
ers which is spent for state insur- 
ance services has fluctuated from a 
low in 1925 of 3.65 per cent to a 
high of 5.39 per cent in 1934. In 


(Continued on page 80) 
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can be developed by an insur- 
ance agency only by developing 
to a maximum all miscellaneous cas- 
ualty and surety lines is established, 
we believe, and needs no argument. 
The old saying that it doesn’t pay 
“to have all one’s eggs in one bas- 
ket” is as true of the insurance busi- 
ness as it is of any other business. 
In considering the lines where 
one’s efforts are most likely to pro- 
duce profits as well as premium vol- 
ume no other miscellaneous line of- 
fers the large number of prospects 
nor so great a need of insurance pro- 
tection as do all forms of Burglary 
and Robbery insurance. 


Tex! real health and stability 
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Camera Guild, Inc. 


The manual of Burglary, Theft 
and Robbery insurance will to any 
agent at once inspire him with such 
a list of prospects that he must in- 
deed be unimaginative if he cannot 
almost at once visualize the large list 
of prospects that people every city, 
town and hamlet in this country. 

Just consider some of the subjects 
listed and rated in this manual ; resi- 
dence, bank burglary and robbery, 
safe deposit box, mercantile open 
stock, mercantile safe, messenger 
and paymaster robbery, etc., through 
a list that covers not only all busi- 
ness activity of the community but 
also the individual and domestic life 
of its citizens. 


BURGLARY 


and. 


ROBBERY 


by HOWE S. LANDERS 


President, Metropolitan Casualty and 
Commercial Casualty Companies 


These lines are still lines that to4 
certain extent must be sold, but 4 
growing volume of Burglary and 
Robbery premiums is evidence 0! 
the fact that the need and great 
value of this insurance is generally 
recognized by the public and that the 
field abounds in prospects to evéry 
agent who analyzes the insurance 
needs of his community and by 
properly serving his clients thus 
properly serves himself and places 
on his books clients whose business 
will renew with little or no sales 
sistance from year to year. . 

The insurance agent who wil 
build the most profitable busines 
for himself is, of course, one wi? 
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has made himself a specialist in all 
forms of coverage that he sells and 
thus knows exactly how to protect 
his client with policies that exactly 
cover the liability or loss to be pro- 
tected and who also knows the cor- 
rect endorsements and policies that 
produce the desired results at a min- 
imum of cost, but to render a com- 
plete service he must also call to the 
attention of his assureds all the haz- 
ards to which they are exposed. 


Complete Survey 


This cannot be successfully done 
from memory or in a “hit and miss” 
way. Each agent will find his efforts 
amply repaid if he will make a com- 
plete and accurate survey in writing 
of each customer’s insurance needs. 
Net only will the agent greatly in- 
crease his business but he will have 
forever, with his office copy, a com- 
plete answer to the time old com- 
plaint, “Why didn’t you tell me of 
that policy?”, made so frequently 
after an unprotected loss has oc- 
curred, 

One of the most frequently over- 
looked lines is some form of Bur- 
glary or Robbery insurance and, 
among the essential lines judged 
from the viewpoint of the hazard 
climinated and its need by the as- 
sured, it is a line of first magnitude 
and one that no agent can afford to 
overlook. 


Increasing Volume 


We have stated above that Bur- . 


glary and Robbery lines must be 
sold but that the increasing volume 
written by the companies gives evi- 
dence of an increasing public de- 
mand and a realization on the part 
of the public that here is a hazard 
that no prudent man can afford to 
overlook and one that should and 
must be protected. 

Let us take a look at the volume 
of premiums written by all compa- 
ties and notice the steady increase 


im volume despite the depression 
years, 


Earned Premiums 


ae $23,365,302. 
eee 23,684,063. 
ae 23,557,287. 
$e 24,054,367. 
24,606,815. 
aS 26,837,034. 
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Of the miscellaneous lines we 
have stated that Burglary and Rob- 
bery insurance offers the agent his 
greatest opportunity for volume pro- 
duction, and in this connection have 
called to attention some of the 
“headings” or “subjects” enumer- 
ated in the Burglary, Theft and 
Robbery manual. 


Residence Burglary 


The very subjects rated or listed 
almost at once call to our imagina- 
tion a city, town or village. With the 
word “residence” we at once visual- 
ize all homes and know that many 
of them are prospects for Residence 
Burglary, Theft and Robbery poli- 


cies. 





The burglar is no respecter of 
property and would just as soon 
steal from the man of modest means 
as he would from the rich—and 
what home does not contain many 
articles of value which the owner 
cannot afford to lose and which 
should be insured. Statistics inform 
us that burglaries are more frequent 
than fires (numerous as fires are) 
and no house is immune to the bur- 
glar. 


Special Policy 


Fortunately for the home owner 
of moderate means, a policy has now 
been designed for his protection, 
known as the “Special $500. Resi- 
dence Burglary, Theft and Robbery 
Policy” that can now be obtained at 


so low a premium cost that no home 
owner can afford to be without this 
protection. Few people _ realize 
(could this also apply to agents?) 
that Residence Burglary insurance 
is not a luxury—that the cost is low. 
Residence Burglary policies can 
be designed to fit anyone’s needs. 
Few people, including agents, realize 
that fully 50% of all losses paid in 
recent years have been for ordinary 
household goods and articles of 
clothing—so it is seen that not only 
the owners of jewels, silver and furs 
need Burglary insurance but all of 
us common people who just own 
household goods and clothes. 


Under-Insured 


Records of losses and losses paid 
indicate that holders of Residence 
Burglary policies are uniformly un- 
der-insured—only about half pro- 
tected. Of 265 policyholders suffer- 
ing losses, the insurance coverage 
amounted to $392,354 and the losses 
amounted to $779,057. It is seen 
that the under-insured portion of 
these losses amounts to more than a 
third of a million dollars, and the 
pity of it is that less than $5,000 in 
premiums would have given these 
265 policyholders full protection. 


Visualize Prospects 


To visualize and list the prospects 
available for any agent for the sale 
of Robbery and Burglary insurance, 
we need only to picture any city, 
town or village with, in addition to 
its homes, its Town Hall or Court- 
House, its banks, its business insti- 
tutions, even its churches, for each 
and every one of them need Bur- 
glary, Robbery or Messenger insur- 
ance in one or more of its various 
forms—and no insurance solicitor 
can lack for a list of prospects. 

A great opportunity awaits the in- 
surance producer who recognizes 
the fact that the needs of the public 
must be met and in many cases an- 
ticipated. A service that does not 
extend to the public all the coverages 
needed will indeed fail, and an agent 
who does not extend to his clients 
Burglary and Robbery insurance so 
vitally needed will not only miss the 
added income these lines bring but, 
more important, will fail to build his 
business upon that solid foundation 
that makes for real success. 
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Having the habit of mulling over things 
we read or hear and then applying those 
facts to our own personal or business life, we 
recently came across a couple of honeys 
while skimming through a magazine devoted 
to the printing paper industry. One was a 
silly fact, but with amusing possibilities, and 
the other smacked of the believe-it-or-not- 
Mr. Ripley variety. At any rate, here they 
are. 


The first concerned a perfume ad which 
ran in a mid-western newspaper. The ad was 
printed in green ink scented with the per- 
fume offered. See the screw-ball possibilities 
in the idea? Imagine picking up your morn- 
ing paper, after a strenuous night at the 
poker club, and being bowled over with the 
odors of paint, ethyl gasoline and rubber tires 
horribly blended with those of a variety of 
foods, liquors, mouth washes, mud packs, 
soaps and cleansing creams! 


AROMATIC ALIBI 


If advertising does come to this it might 
afford alibis for the playboys. Upon arriving 
home reeking of scotch whiskey (or Christmas 
Night perfume) one could always blame it 
on the advertisement that was next to the 
sport page. But, imagine the result if garden 
fertilizer or exterminator companies gave you 
a whiff of their products along with the 
printed word? Personally, we think the whole 
idea smells. 


The other fact was that the Federal Gov- 
ernment had invited bids on their paper re- 
quirements for the first six months of 1940. 
They will need about 46,542,500 pounds of 
217 various kinds of paper for this period. 
Now that's a lot of writing and printing ma- 
terial whether it is tissue, bond, enamel, fly, 
news or paper hats! 


PAPER POUNDAGE 


With the above figure in mind we won- 
dered what our yearly poundage totaled to 
print the twelve annual Best Publications, the 
Fire and Casualty NEWS, the Life Insurance 
NEWS and Safety Engineering. Checking 
through last year's requirement we found 
that we average about 200,000 pounds of 
paper for the three magazines and about 
50,000 pounds for the books, annually. That 
doesn't include, of course, advertising, bulle- 
tins, letterheads, etc, 


This 125 tons of paper stock is, during a 
twelvemonth, transformed into 433,500 copies 
of our magazines and 65,500 copies of Best's 
Publications and mailed world-wide to our 
subscribers. Although we can't hold a candle 
to Uncle Sam's needs to make his govern- 
ment articulate, we still do right well by the 
paper manufacturers—and Mr. Farley's de- 
partment. 
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INLAND MARINE SALES GRAPH 


This graph is intended to give a barometer for use in allocating 
Inland Marine solicitations. Note that winter months are par- 


ticularly good Inland Marine. months. 
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Compiled from Millers National Figures for 1938-1939 


JANUARY—Personal Property Floater, Jew- 
elry, Furs. 


FEBRUARY—Vacation policies (Win- 
ter Tours), Furriers’ Customers. 
MARCH—Bailees’ and Furriers’ Customers. 
APRIL—Furriers’ Customers. 
MAY—Grad: Gifts, Eng: 
Musical Instruments. 
JUNE—Wedding Presents, Deferred pay- 


ments. 


rings, 








during each month of the year. 


Refer to the listing below to determine which coverages to push 


JULY — Vacation policies, Guns, Cameras, 
Golf. 


AUGUST—Personal Effects, Furs (August 
sale). 

SEPTEMBER—Grain Shipments, Bailees’ Cus- 
tomers, Express shipments. 

OCTOBER—Furs, Personal Property Floaters. 

NOVEMBER—Furs, Jewelry. 


DECEMBER—Parcel Post, Express, Jewelry, 
Silverware, Gifts. 








PACIFIC UNDERWRITERS MEET 


ORE than 400 Pacific Coast 
and Rocky Mountain fire in- 
surance managers, company officers, 
adjusters and special agents were on 
hand in San Francisco when the 
Fire Underwriters Association of 
the Pacific opened the doors of its 
64th annual educational meeting. 
Raymond L, Ellis, assistant vice- 
president of Fireman’s Fund Insur- 
ance Company and president of the 
association started the two-day pro- 
gram with a report of his office for 
the past year. He was followed by 
H. B. Mariner, executive secretary 
and treasurer; by E. C. Colvin, 
chairman of the educational commit- 
tee which has heightened the interest 
of young insurance workers in edu- 
cational’ courses; by the librarian, 
the historical committee and the 
election of new members. 


With this regular business out o/ 
the way, the speeches, covering @ 
wide variety of issues and problems 
in the business and prepared by 
leaders in the field were given. 

New officers installed at the las 
day of the meeting are; presidett, 
H. F. Mills, manager for the Aetna 
Fire; vice-president, W. G. Rich. 
assistant manager for the Royal 
Liverpool groups and for secretaty- 
treasurer, H. B. Mariner. The 
nominating committee, of which J. 
K. Woolley, manager of the W ash- 
ington Surveying and Rating bureat 
was chairman. also named the fol 
lowing men on the executive com 
mittee; Mr. Ellis, chairman, Mr. 
Mills and Mr. Rich, C. A. Colvin, 
A. V. Holman, H. J. McCauley, P: 
F. McKown, F. J. Pelletier, W.4 
Newman, H. L. Simpson and Mr 
Mariner. 
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member of a semi-profession; I 

am content to be an insurance 
merchant, and you may call me a 
peddler if you choose without giving 
offense. I believe I am selling com- 
modities of a sort—intangible, of 
course, but comprehensible and very 
fine—security, peace of mind, and 
continued enjoyment of physical 
possessions. 


|r not kid myself that I am a 


Selling Principles 


Also I believe that the methods to 
be-used to stimulate the prospect to 
buy insurance are fundamentally the 
same as those to use if an automo- 
bile, a house and lot, or a suit of 
clothes were offered instead. Sales 
efforts vary in detail according to 
the merchandise offered, as one tree 
differs in leaf and branch from an- 
other, but fundamentally selling 
principles are the same as surely as 
trees are trees. Consequently I 
study carefully the advertising of 
successful merchandisers for sales 
appeals that can be adapted to my 
particular kind of merchandise and 
find this one, “Something New and 
Better,” throbbing through the ad- 
vertising overture like a _ motif. 
“Newness and Improvement” are 
powerful appeals to the American 
public, which is always venturesome, 
always wanting something better, 
and always a little bit bored with 
what it has. 

The Marine lines are an answer 
to an insurance salesman’s prayer. 
They are revolutionary in under- 
writing conception, exceedingly 
adaptable to the prospect’s need, and 
appeal tremendously to the Ameri- 
can appetite for novelty. I have seen 
lots of Marine sales talks turn polite 


but bored attention into keen inter- 
est, 


Sales Approach 
Here is a very fine sales ap- 
proach: Every one of us, man or 
woman, has some possession dear to 
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The Answer 


TO A SALESMAN’S PRAYER 


us beyond its intrinsic worth, and 
which literally money cannot replace 
to us. It may be a woman’s engage- 
ment and wedding rings, some val- 
ued heirlooms, or a prized collection 
of whatever the prospect’s fancy 
turns to, from which the owner will 
part only when in direst necessity. 
When you offer to throw the pro- 
tecting arm of an “All Risk” policy 
around these possessions you walk 





right into the prospect’s heart. I 
have seen more than one nice insur- 
ance account slipped away from a 
competitor by the alert agent who 
was able to discover and cater to his 
prospect’s special interest. The la- 
dies, too, who are often so reluctant 
to pay insurance premiums, compre- 
hend and buy “All Risk” covers 
with astounding alacrity. 


Personal Property Floater 


Agents working in_ territories 
where the Personal Property Floater 


by LYTLE H. MOORE, 
Manager, 


The Travelers, Kansas City 


is written have, literally, a golden 
opportunity, as the premium income 
from this source incontrovertibly 
proves, but neither they nor those 
who do not have this privilege 
should ignore the specialty lines. In 
almost every account worth an 
agent’s time, and where a Personal 
Property Floater cannot be sold for 
either territorial or financial reasons. 
there is still an opportunity for a 
specialty line of some sort which. if 
used, will substantially increase the 
premium in the account and improve 
the agent’s position with the insured. 


Judicious Questioning 


A little judicious questioning will 
discover whether it is a bit of jew- 
elry, some furs, silverware, some 
objet d'art, or a collection of some 
sort that is prized most by the pros- 
pect. Cover this with an “All Risk” 
policy to increase your premium and 
protect yourself against competition 
if the prospect is your customer. If 
he is not, use this approach to attack 
your competitor’s business. You will 
make new friends and add many 
premium dollars to your income in 
addition to those derived directly 
from the Marine production. 

Marine premium dollars have a 
habit of bringing others with them. 
Marine policies are an insured’s idea 
of the ultimate in insurance service. 
Marine insurance is the insurance of 
tomorrow. Let’s get in on the 
ground floor before its opportunities 
are generally appreciated. 

The Travelers Protection 
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... because You 
Thought of Structural Glass! 


“You need insurance on your glass building front,” you said one day to the owner. 
“Why?” he replied. “Nothing can happen to it.” He was hard to convince. Today, 
he’s thanking you because the U. S. F. & G. is paying replacement costs, which other- 
wise would have come out of his own pocket. 

There’s satisfaction in solving the insurance problems of your prospects and policy- 
holders. To help you do this, we support your efforts with a record for prompt and 
equitable settlement of claims which is convincing when you are selling, and satisfy- 


ing when adjustment is made. 


“Consult your Agent or Broker as you would your Doctor or Lawyer” 


U.S.F.4&G. 


UNITED STATES FIDELITY AND GUARANTY COMPANY 
with which is affiliated 
FIDELITY & GUARANTY FIRE CORPORATION 
HOME OFFICES: BALTIMORE 
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FIDELITY cna FORGERY 


by W. K. MENDENHALL, 


Manager, Division of Research, Towner Rating Bureau, Inc. 


written on the subject of Fi- 

delity and Forgery coverage 
that I found it difficult to discover 
even a few aspects which have not 
been worn rather threadbare. After 
considerable deliberation, and not 
without certain misgivings, I de- 
cided to build my discussion on 
fidelity coverage about the principal 
ways in which defalcations are 
caused in banks and the principal 
methods employed by defaulters in 
hiding their misdeeds from other 
persons. Many of the aspects of 
these hidden, undiscovered losses are 
deserving of elaboration. 

The opinion among underwriters 
and claim adjusters with whom I 
have discussed this subject is clearly 
divided, Some of them believe that 
publicizing information about the 
methods employed by wrongdoers 
would stimulate prospective em- 
bezzlers and tend to increase losses. 
Others believe that the sooner such 
information becomes widespread. 
the less will be the likelihood of 
prospective embezzlers trying their 
hand at the game at which many 
thousands have been caught, tried 
and convicted. Personally, it is my 
belief that we can profit by the 
lessons taught by past experience 
by emphasizing the methods of de- 
tection which should be adopted by 
those who are responsible for the 
safety of operations followed by in- 
sureds, 


S: MANY volumes have been 


Dishonesty 


For many years prior to 1936 it 
was the consensus of opinion that 
about 60% of all losses reported 
under bankers blanket bonds re- 
sulted from dishonesty on the part 
of bonded officials and employees. 
Actual figures tabulated by the Bu- 
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reau for 1936, 1937 and 1938 reveal 
that dishonesty accounted for an in- 
creasingly larger percentage of total 
claims paid under bankers blanket 
bonds. These increasing percentages 
present a real challenge to both 
bankers and underwriters. The so- 
lution is going to require their close 
cooperation and combined efforts. 

Most dishonesty losses _ result 
from a combination of three fac- 
tors: (1) a desire on the part of the 
defaulter to steal, (2) an oppor- 
tunity to follow his dishonest im- 





pulse, and (3) a knowledge of how 
to conceal the defalcation. Managers 
of banks pursue widely different 
methods of protection in safeguard- 
ing their operations against dis- 
honesty losses. As a general rule, 
dishonesty losses in any particular 
bank do not happen frequently. It 
is practically impossible to determine 
which methods of prevention and 


detection afford the most effective 
safeguards on the basis of the ex- 
perience of one bank alone. In 
order to find the answer, it seems 
to me essential to take into consider- 
ation a large number of banks in 
order to obtain sufficient data for an 
accurate cross-section. 


Undiscovered Defalcations 


It is conservatively estimated that 
the hidden, undiscovered defalca- 
tions in commercial banks and trust 
companies at the present time 
amount to more than $10,000,000. 
This estimate is based on the fact 
that shortages resulting entirely 
from dishonest acts of officers and 
employees have been coming to light 
in recent years at the rate of about 
$3,500,000 each year and that the 
average period over which such 
shortages are concealed is about five 
years. As it is generally conceded 
that the loss experience developed 
during recent years has been ex- 
ceptionally favorable, there is good 
reason to believe that present-day 
undiscovered losses are far in ex- 
cess of the ten million figure men- 
tioned. 

According to the law of averages, 
some of these shortages will be dis- 
covered today and others tomorrow. 
The bulk of them will not show up 
until years from today unless those 
who are responsible for the manage- 
ment of our banks make a greater 
effort to ferret out existing short- 
ages. A few of these losses, now in 
the making, will not come to light 
until 1955 or 1960. 

Large shortages usually represent 
the accumulation of funds, beginning 
with small sums, which have been 
stolen over a period of several years. 
As a general rule, the longer such 
losses are successfully concealed, the 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Fidelity and Forgery—Continued 
larger they become. Out of the 
hundreds of cases which I have 
studied, I have yet to find a single 
instance where the amount of the 
loss at the time of its discovery was 
smaller than it would have been if 
the discovery had been made at an 
earlier date. 


Other Defalcations 


Because money is the chief stock- 
in-trade of banks, the theft of it 
accounts for nearly 75% of the 
losses which are discovered. But 
there are several other ways in 
which defalcations are caused with- 
out the defaulter having to steal a 
single penny of the cash in the 
teller’s cage or in the vault. Let me 
enumerate a few of them before 
passing on to the more interesting 
aspect of concealment. 

1. Allowing credit by passing 
false entries to the defaulter’s own 
account or the credit of an outside 
business in which the defaulter has 
a financial interest. 

2. Theft and conversion of se- 
curities belonging to the bank or to 
the bank’s customers. 

3. Securing the encashment out- 
side of the bank of checks drawn by 
the defaulter, 

4. Making unauthorized loans, 
discounting notes, or otherwise ad- 
vancing credit to self, or to per- 
sonal friends or customers with 
intent to defraud the bank. 

5. Issuing (or securing the is- 
suance of ) checks drawn to the de- 
faulter’s own order, or to the order 
of a payee to whom the defaulter 
is indebted, or forging endorsements 
on checks drawn to the order of 
others. 

6. Theft of other items of value 
such as travelers’ checks, postage 
and revenue stamps, stamped enve- 
lopes, office furniture, etc. 


Deposit Manipulation 


Let us take a look now to see how 
these various embezzlements are 
concealed from fellow workers, 
bank officials and examiners. It 
seems unbelievable but over half of 
the dishonesty losses sustained by 
banks involve the manipulation of 
deposits. There are five principal 
ways in which such manipulation is 
accomplished. 
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1. By recording deposits in pass- 
books of depositors but not on the 
records of the bank. 

2. By withholding or delaying 
credit entries to deposit accounts. 

3. By substitution or removal of 
ledger sheets or deposit cards. 

4. By making false debit entries 
or withdrawal orders to deposit ac- 
counts. 

5. By manipulation of the Cer- 
tificate of Deposit register. 

Although many instances come to 
light which involve two or more of 
the foregoing methods as well as 
some of the other methods which I 
shall describe in a moment, it is a 
most significant fact that over 60% 
of the aggregate dollar loss is par- 
tially or entirely concealed through 
manipulation of deposits. 


Other Methods 


Before proceeding to discuss the 
bearing of these factors on Bank 
Fidelity Coverage and to suggest a 
few things which I think could be 
done to improve upon the present 
condition, 1 want to outline briefly 
a few of the other principal methods 
of concealment. 

1. By placing forged, fraudulent 
or fictitious notes in notes dis- 
counted; by recording fraudulent 
loans on the books; or by not re- 
cording on the books, principal pay- 
ments received on notes and loans. 

2. By carrying worthless checks 
(“No Good,” “Not Sufficient 
Funds” or wholly fictitious items 
as Cash Items. 

3. By falsification of entries to 
income and expense accounts, or to 
Profit and Loss account. 

4. By taking currency or secu- 
rities belonging to others and plac- 
ing them with the bank’s own 
property. 

5. By failing to record on the 
books the proceeds of items left 
with the bank for collection. 

6. By failing to record on the 
books the amounts collected (usually 
outside of the bank) for rents, mort- 
gage payments, installment payment 
on loans, etc. due to the bank from 
its customers, 

7. By falsification of trust ac- 
counts to conceal the misapplication 
of trust monies. 

8. By falsification of “Due from 
Other Banks” account. 





These facts merely tend to clar- 
ify present conditions. Unless they 
are correctly interpreted to reflect 
the importance of Bank Fidelity 
Coverage and the internal control of 
operations, they are almost valueless, 
lf no attempt is made to profit by 
the lessons taught by past experi- 
ence, there is every likelihood that 
dishonesty losses will continue and 
that they probably will increase in 
future years. 


Fidelity Bonds 


Let us attempt first to interpret 
these facts to reflect the need for 
Bank Fidelity and Blanket Bond 
coverage. In the interest of brevity, 
only three principal forms of cover- 
age will be discussed. 

1. Fidelity Bonds (Individual or 
Schedule Form). 

2. Bankers Blanket Bond Stand- 
ard Form No. 2. 

3. Bankers Blanket Bond Stand- 
ard Form No. 8. 

The first named simply insures 
the bank against loss of money or 
property due to larceny, theft, em- 
bezzlement, forgery, misappropria- 
tion, wrongful abstraction, willful 
misapplication or other fraudulent 
or dishonest acts or omissions, com- 
mitted or omitted by the employee 
(or employees in the case of the 
Schedule Form) named as Prir- 
cipal in the bond whether acting 
alone or in collusion with other 
persons. The bank is protected up 
to the amount set forth in the bond, 
subject to the terms and conditions 
recited in it. In the absence ol 
statutory requirements, it is not 4 
bond covering the faithful perform- 
ance of duty as such, nor judgment. 
nor errors. 

The coverage terminates as to any 
employee immediately upon the dis- 
covery of any fraudulent or dis 
honest act of the employee named. 
Under it, the banker must decide 
the amount for which each of his 
employees is to be bonded. Pasi 
experience has demonstrated s¢ 
forcefully the hopelessness of trying 
to make such decisions with even 4 
fair degree of accuracy that Fidelity 
Bonds for banks are rapidly disap- 
pearing. They are being replaced 
by prudent bank managers with 
Bankers Blanket Bonds—Form ? 
or 8 Revised. 

{Continued on page 74) 
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UNUSUAL AUTO ACCIDENTS 


usual accidents, tend to confirm 

Byron’s assertion : “Truth is al- 
ways strange—stranger than fic- 
tion.” They also tend to disprove 
the statement often made by auto- 
mobile owners, to the effect that they 
do not need automobile insurance 
because they keep their cars in good 
condition, always drive carefully, 
and therefore never have accidents. 

Neither the condition of the ve- 
hicles involved nor the method of 
operating was a factor in some of 
the accidents to be described, and 
this is true also in thousands of cases 
that occur every year. In these cases 
the cost of the accidents to unin- 
sured motorists, often is many times 
the cost of insurance that would 
have given them complete protec- 
tion against financial loss. 

A motorist in Connecticut, in 
turning a street corner, knocked 
down a pedestrian and ran over one 
leg. To his shocked amazement, the 
victim struggled to an erect posture, 
balancing himself on one foot, while 
the other foot lay in the gutter, com- 
pletely severed. Even more amaz- 
Ing, the man evinced no ill effects 
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T= following accounts of un- 


THE TRAVELERS STANDARD 


other than outraged dignity. 

The driver was relieved to be told 
by the pedestrian that the injured 
member was wooden. He drove the 
fellow home, immensely gratified 
that his expenses would include only 
the replacement of the artificial limb. 

His sense of relief was short- 
lived, for within a few days he was 
presented with papers naming him 
as defendant in a costly damage suit, 
the complainant maintaining that the 
breaking of his wooden leg caused 
him great pain in his non-existent 
knee and big toe. Such a contention 
appeared ridiculous until the trial, 
when several eminent medicos testi- 
fied in the pegleg’s behalf. They as- 
serted that, although the limb was 
gone, the nerve fibers still existed 
that originally led from the missing 
member to the brain, and that these 
were quite capable of causing acute 
discomfort. The motorist lost the 
case. 

Prominent in the list of motor 
mishaps that have resulted in costly 
litigation is another one that took 
place in an eastern state. A veritable 
holocaust, it caused the wrecking of 
six cars, the death of four persons, 


the injury of seven others, and cul- 
minated in the filing of several suits 
involving nearly a half-million dol- 
lars. 

The circumstances, which have 
the cumulative effect of the House 
that Jack built, follow: 

A heavy truck-and-trailer com- 
bination, owned by a transportation 
concern, was descending a long 
grade when the driver somehow lost 
control. Gathering terrific momen- 
tum as it sped down the hill, it over- 
took another truck traveling in the 
same direction, rammed it forward 
a distance of some 200 feet, and 
shoved it off the highway where it 
burst into flames, killing the driver 
and permanently maiming a pas- 
senger, 

The runaway plunged on, crashed 
into another truck and trailer con- 
taining a cargo of acetylene and oxy- 
gen tanks, overturned it, distributed 
the tanks over the highway, and 
seriously injured the driver and 
helper. Next, the juggernaut col- 
lided with a truck coming from the 
opposite direction, tipped it over, 
and injured both occupants. In this 

(Continued on the next page) 
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INSURANCE MEN! 





Make EXTRA Money 


Writing Credit Insurance 


Without disturbing your present set-up, you can 
increase your earnings vastly by adding Credit In- 
surance to your “line.” 

You serve dozens—perhaps hundreds—of Jobbers 
and Manufacturers who vitally need this protection 
for their open accounts. In these days of rapid 
changes, wars and rumors of war, they are greatly 
interested in any program that will make selling 
safer, profits surer, and capital more liquid—that’s 
what Credit Insurance does, positively and econom- 
ically. 

You already have your clients’ confidence. You 
can easily rouse their interest in Credit Insurance 
by presenting its fundamentals with enthusiasm. 


You secure entry for our trained representative, 
who takes care of all formalities, recommends the 
proper coverage, etc. You'll receive liberal com- 
pensation in this co-operative selling. 

American Credit Insurance is carried by over 
150 different lines of business—billions of sales are 
insured annually. 

“American” is now in the midst of one of the 
biggest advertising campaigns ever undertaken by 
this company—a barrage of ads in national maga- 
zines, business papers and trade publications. 

Our nearest office will give you details of how 
we co-operate with you. Or write to headquarters. 
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Unusual Accidents—Continued 

third collision, the runaway rolled 
over and became enveloped in flames 
which brought death to driver and 
assistant. 

A few minutes later, still another 
truck ran into the acetylene tanks 
scattered over the highway, caromed 
off the road and rolled into a ravine, 
killing the driver. Before warning 
could be communicated to oncoming 
traffic, a passenger car, in trying to 
wend its way through the wreckage 
on the highway, swerved off the 
road and severely injured its two 
occupants. 

The courts were jammed with 
the suits that ensued. 


Death on the Front Porch 

A Pennsylvania coal miner met 
death as the result of an automobile 
accident which entailed a freakish 
chain of circumstances. 

A passenger car coming down hill, 
swerved sharply to pass another ve- 
hicle. In so doing, the car went off 
the highway, skidded 50 feet, and 
made three complete somersaults be- 
fore landing in a heap of wreckage. 
Oddly enough, the driver emerged 
unscathed. He was on the point of 
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congratulating himself on his mirac- 
ulous escape when a _ pedestrian 
rushed up to him to inform him that 
he had killed a man. To his dismay 
he learned that his car, some time 
during its capers, had flung a large 
rock into the air. The rock sailed a 
distance of 800 feet through the air, 
and struck the miner who was sit- 
ting in innocent meditation on his 
porch. 


Odd and Sundry 


Most casualty claim men are fa- 
miliar with the story of the $60,000 
bee which stung a Perinsylvania 
motorist, causing him to plunge 
into another vehicle and into an ex- 
pensive damage suit. 

Not so well known, however, is 
the story of the St. Louis woman 
(possibly she of the “St. Louis 
Blues”) whose pet dog climbed into 
her lap while she was driving along 
a city street. As a result she lost 
control of her car and crashed into a 
brand-new boulevard-list post, of 
which the city was iustly proud. The 
city demanded replacement of the 
post and, what’s more, got it. 

In the state of Washington, a 
truck, passing beneath a walnut tree 


Co. 








overhanging the highway, pushed a 
limb far forward. When the truck 
had passed, the limb snapped back 
into its original position, flipping a 
barrage of walnuts upon an ap- 
proaching car and breaking the 
windshield. The gesture of “nuts 
to you” cost the truck-owner the 
price of a new windshield. 

A windstorm in an Iowa town 
lifted a heavy tarpaulin from a 
parked truck and deposited it on 
the head of a horse hauling an eld- 
erly couple to market. Frightened, 
the horse ran away, spilling the 
couple, who naturally sued the 
truck-owner. ; 

A motorist, visiting a beach in 
California, backed his machine over 
the reclining torsos of two feminine 
sun-bathers. He heard their shrieks, 
became excited, and what did he do 
but shift gears and run right over 
them again! 

A mighty huntsman was return 
ing from a successful expedition 
into the Maine woods. On the hood 
of his automobile he had strapped 4 
trophy of the hunt—a pair of deer 
antlers. He had the misfortune to 
collide with a pedestrian, who was 
painfully gored. 
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OW much opportunity is 
HY ier in the insurance busi- 

ness today? The Honorable 
Dan C. Boney, addressing Regional 
Meetings of the North Carolina As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents this 
lat November, stated that there 
were six hundred thousand automo- 
biles in that State, 10 per cent of 
which were insured, leaving 540,000 
automobiles in that State alone on 
which no insurance is carried. There 
will be various opinions regarding 
the number of these automobiles 
which ought to be insured, and a 
further number of the owners of 
which cannot pay for insurance ; but 
the most pessimistic calculations will 
still leave many tens of thousands of 
automobiles in North Carolina upon 
which insurance should be carried 
and, therefore, upon which the 
agents of that State should sell auto- 
mobile insurance. Multiply this op- 
portunity, if you will, by the unin- 
sured but insurable automobiles in 
the other 47 states of this Republic. 


Credit Insurance 


There are more than six hundred 
million dollars a year lost by houses 
extending credit in the United 
States, exclusive of banks and sim- 
ilar lending institutions, more than 
half of which loss results from the 
absence of adequate insurance car- 
tied by the users of credit. This is 
not an estimate made by insurance 
men for sales propaganda ; but is the 
considered judgment of the admin- 
istrators of the National Association 
of Credit Men, based upon a survey 
of five years’ experience to the close 
of 1936. It requires no sharp pencil 
calculation to conclude that there 
are, therefore, debtors of credit 
houses in America which now need 
msurance which they do not carry, 
upon which the annual insurance 
premiums would be at least one 
hundred million dollars. 


Fire Insurance 
Each time statistics are available 
on the subject, we find that of the 


firms and business houses in this 
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Country suffering losses by fire, 
more than 40 per cent of them do 
not re-engage in business. This 
points unerringly to the absence of 
adequate insurance, even though 
some of these firms refrain from a 
return to their former activities for 
reasons other than financial strin- 
gency. The records are replete with 
instances of manufacturing compa- 
nies carrying insurance for the full 
value of their physical properties 
and collecting full indemnity under 
fire property damage insurance fol- 
lowing a disastrous fire, which have 





failed, with heavy 
losses to their creditors, because they 
carried no Business Interruption In- 
surance, which is sometimes called 


subsequently 


“Net Earnings Insurance” and 
sometimes called “Use and Occu- 
pancy Insurance.” 

We might continue a recitation of 
the irrefutable evidence that the 
property and the business activities 
and the liabilities inherent in business 
and commerce in the United States, 
are not adequately insured. The 
three examples chosen are of broad 
and easily understood nature, and 
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they will serve the thoughtful to 
envision the abundance of oppor- 
tunity in the insurance business. If 
we are interested in the continuation 
of the insurance business beyond 
this year and next, and particularly 
if we are interested in an economic 
justification for ourselves and our 
activities, we will be impelled to 
seize part of the opportunity which 
is presented to us and discharge to 
a greater extent our responsibility 
to the Country, when we review 
some of the purposes which are 
served by the adequate distribution 
of insurance protection. 


Economic Justification 


When insurance which is needed 
by a citizen is sold by an agent, and 
a policy is issued in a dependable 
insurance company, and the pre- 
mium therefore is paid, who is 
served by the transaction? Starting 
with the narrowest viewpoint, the 
insurance agent gets a commission ; 
then the insurance company receives 
a premium; and the assured has a 
contract of protection against losses 
by perils against which he cannot 
otherwise protect himself. The agent 
and his direct employees, if any, dis- 
tribute their shares of the commis- 
sion income in local avenues of trade 
and thereby contribute to the self- 
maintenance of parts of a commu- 
nity. The insurance company, with 
its share of the premium, even 
though it be not called upon within 
the policy year to disburse a loss 
payment, will invest in the finances 
of industry Nation-wide. It will 
employ a staff to perform its share of 
the insurance transaction, and their 
wages, like the commission of the 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Opportunity—Continued 


agent, will help to sustain a commu- 
nity. If the policyholder has an in- 
sured loss, the indemnity he receives 
permits him to continue his contribu- 
tion to the national prosperity, from 
which, the record shows, nearly half 
such unfortunates suffering losses 
by fire, would withdraw from com- 
merce and industry. 

Returning to the narrower view- 
point, the satisfied policyholder be- 
comes an informed exponent of the 
value of insurance. The absence of 
worry over the uncertainties of life, 
to which adequate insurance con- 
tributes much, permits him to sleep 
better at night, and helps to make 
him a calmer and a more effective 
unit in our civilization. The properly 
insured policyholder becomes more 
of a friend to the insurance business, 
and the insurance business, like ev- 
ery other business, needs friends. 
These friends are the most depend- 
able bulwark which any enterprise 
can have against hysterical legisla- 
tive interference, and against organ- 
ized attacks upon the profit incen- 
tive, which has been the motivating 
force in the development of the most 
reliable insurance system yet de- 
vised. 


Public Opinion 


Back a few sentences, I referred 
to a satisfied policyholder as an in- 
formed exponent of the value of in- 
surance. It is the duty of each of us, 
engaged in this business, to see that 
sO many people as we can reach are 
accurately informed concerning the 
function of insurance and our per- 
formance of our responsibility in 
protecting the insurable needs of the 
people. Many businesses have re- 
cently awakened to the need for 
what is rather generally called “Pub- 
lic Relations,” and many books and 
hundreds of articles are being writ- 
ten on the need for businesses to 
educate the public concerning these 
businesses. I object to the term 
“Public Relations” on the score of 
its inaccuracy, and I do not like the 
connotations and the implications of 
the word “educate” in this usage. 
The relations with the public, of an 
individual or a business, may be 
good or bad, They may produce ap- 
probation or condemnation—orders, 
or ostracism. I much prefer the ex- 
pression “public opinion.” 
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When we hold forth that we have 
undertaken to educate an individual 
or a group, impliedly we consider 
that individual or group to be igno- 
rant, and an accusation of ignorance, 
however veiled, is a poor approach 
to good will. On the other hand, 
few, if any, resent information, and 
if it be accurate, dependable, and 
furnished intelligently, it is often 
gratefully received. We are engaged 
in a business which is intensely in- 
teresting to those who understand 
it. It has ramifications, experience, 
and history which are often excit- 
ing and not without romance. The 
improvements:in many fields of en- 
deavor which have been initiated by 
insurance organizations, and the 
participation of insurance and in- 
surance men in the growth of nearly 





The average motorist is getting much more 
protection for his Automobile insurance pre- 
mium dollar than he did a few years ago. Not 
only is he paying fewer dollars for his insur- 
ance, but also he is driving more miles, as 
evidenced by the constantly increasing aver- 
age annual gasoline consumption per motor 
vehicle and thus getting more protection 
from his insurance. 





every manifestation of civilization, 
constitute a record of accomplish- 
ment which, when even partially re- 
viewed, increases one’s respect for 
the business and the sincerity with 
which men have devoted their lives 
to it. 


Implicit Confidence 


Just what kind of job have we 
done? How much of this job would 
interest the public, if we told it? 
Throughout the depression which 
started in 1930, thousands of indi- 
viduals, and hundreds of commer- 
cial enterprises, have been saved 
from individual and commercial sui- 
cide by reliance upon the funds ac- 
cumulated in the hands of insurance 
companies. This contribution to the 
National welfare was made possible 
chiefly by life insurance companies. 
During the same trying years, thou- 
sands of policyholders in fire, cas- 
ualty and marine insurance compa- 
nies, suffering losses which would 
have destroyed their businesses and 
made them, individually, almost use- 
less to their families and their com- 
munities, have promptly received 
full reimbursement for their losses 
from the insurance companies upon 
which they relied, and insurance his- 


tory teaches us they were justified 
to repose implicit confidence. The 
first responsibility of an insurance 
company to its public is to remain 
solvent and dependable—in the ver- 
nacular, “to be there” when the pol- 
icyholder needs the protection of his 
insurance. 

This is no business for the hys- 
terical. The stability of the business 
is the outgrowth, partly, of the de- 
termination of its managements to 
adapt it to the needs of its public, 
thoughtfully and with deliberation, 
And yet, despite the legal restric- 
tions which sometimes hamper our 
freedom and willingness to meet 
changing conditions, a comparison 
of insurance contracts and insurance 
procedure today, with that obtain- 
ing at the outset of this century, is 
credible evidence of the adaptability 
of the insurance business, and proof 
of the awareness of insurance that 
the insurance business does not lead 
industry, but reforms its operations 
from time to time to follow the in- 
surable needs of industry. 


Insurance Contributions 


For lack of time, we cannot, in de- 
tail, record here all of the accom- 
plishments of the insurance business 
in fire and accident prevention, 
which have resulted in increased se- 
curity of life and property and earn- 
ing power of our citizens. Nor can 
we much explore the extent to which 
safer building codes, electric wiring 
codes, and model arson laws have 
been drafted and urged upon com- 
munities by insurance organizations. 
Weare assured of the safety of hun- 
dreds of devices, now accepted parts 
of our complicated mechanized civi- 
lization, because these devices and in- 
ventions have passed the rigid tests 
of Underwriters Laboratories, Inc, 
and are entitled to carry the Labora- 
tories’ label of approval. 

Given time and an unprejudiced 
audience, the insurance business has 
nothing to fear when under the most 
searching investigation. So often 
so-called “investigators” are not 
without bias and they are unwilling 
to give sufficient time to elicit enough 
information upon which to form 
their ultimate judgments. If we are 
to judge the insurance business in @ 
few minutes, it seems to me we 
might note that insurance indemnity, 

(Continued on page 78) 
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Public 


AVE you ever stopped to 
+ think of the place that Public 


Liability Insurance plays in 
the insurance picture of today, both 
from the standpoint of the buyer of 
insurance and also from the point of 
commissions for the agent? Prob- 
ably there is no major line of insur- 
ance that is growing faster today 
than is the Public Liability phase of 
our business. Also, where some lines 
are approaching the saturation point, 
the surface has only been scratched 
as to the possibility for the sale of 
Public Liability insurance. 

One reason why Public Liability 
insurance will always be needed by 
the public is due to the fact that it 
is insurance against a catastrophe 
hazard. Many individuals, many 
stores, many corporations are will- 
ing to take a chance and be a self- 
insurer against losses they feel they 
can handle themselves, but every in- 
dividual, store and _ corporation 
should be disturbed when they think 
that one serious loss due to a Public 
Liability claim can put them out of 
business if not properly insured. 
However, in talking with agents and 
from my own personal experience 
in selling this form of insurance, I 
have found that a large proportion 
of individuals, property owners, 
manufacturers and contractors of 
every description still are willing to 
take the chance because the serious- 
ness of a liability claim has never 
been brought forcibly to their atten- 
ton or the agent has never suffi- 
ciently “disturbed” the prospect. 


Exposure Hazard 


Do you realize that even in a mod- 
trate size store in the average com- 
munity at least 500 persons will en- 
ter that store during the course of 
the day and that with at least 300 
business days throughout the year 
that means at least 150,000 people 
will go in and out of that store and 
that if only one of these thousands 
of individuals should slip on the 
0or or fall down the stairs the cost 
of settling for this accident will run 
many times the cost of an insurance 
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premium? I have found that after 
vividly presenting the many ways 
that members of the public may be 
injured, most prospects are really 
surprised that the premium can be 
so reasonable and yet cover so com- 
pletely the many sources of loss. 
The Public Liability lines have 
always been readily salable by the 
salesmen who knows his contract. 
Recently, many new extra features 
have been brought into the contracts 





and in many cases the rating pro- 
cedure has been simplified. If Pub- 
lic Liability was a good buy in the 
past it is even a better buy today and 
offers a golden opportunity to an 
aggressive agent. 


Residence Liability 


The Residence Liability policy has 
always been one of the best entree 
lines to an individual and the pre- 
mium has been so reasonable that 
hardly any person living in a home 
could say “No” when the policy has 
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been properly presented. Today, we 
have extended the Residence policy 
to automatically include Bodily In- 
jury and Property Damage protec- 
tion, without additional premium, to 
cover garages and stables on the 
same premises as the principal resi- 
dence and occupied in part for 
dwelling purposes by the assured, 
guests and servants and not used for 
business purposes; also to garages 
and stables located away from the 
premises not used for dwelling or 
business. 

Another important extension of 
the policy was added to include con- 
struction of additional buildings, 
structural alterations, additions to or 
demolishing of existing buildings, 
provided that such work is per- 
formed on the assured’s premises 
and does not change the identity of 
such premises. Previously, these ad- 
ditional features could only be in- 
cluded at a considerable extra charge 
in the premium. 


Personal Liability 


The Personal Liability policy, 
which has become one of the best 
sellers among the Liability lines, has 
been widened even further. This 
policy is not only extended, without 
additional charge, to cover all the 
extra features now provided under 
the Residence Liability policy, but 
has also been extended to provide 
protection for the liability of the as- 
sured while residing temporarily in 
premises not owned by the assured. 

This policy of course includes full 
Sports Liability protection for both 
husband and wife and also includes 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Public Liability—Continued 


all their personal acts, exclusive of 
business and professional acts and 
the usual standard exclusions, In 
most territories the rate for Per- 
sonal Liability has been reduced and 
a considerable reduction has been 
made for the Property Damage fea- 
ture under the Personal Liability 
policy. 


O. L. & T. Risks 


The Owners’, Landlords’ and 
Tenants’ policy which has been so 
necessary for anyone owning a 
building of any sort, whether it be 
an apartment house, bank, office 
building, church or store, offers a 
wonderful opportunity for an agent 
to secure a sizeable premium and 
worth-while commissions, especially 
when there are elevators in the 
building and the policies are sold on 
a three year basis. The rating of 
O. L. & T. risks has been consider- 
ably simplified and the frontage 
charge has been eliminated entirely 
in all but eight classifications. The 
increased limits tables have been 
considerably reduced and _ there 
never was a finer opportunity for 
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the sale of this line, Any agent only 
needs to step outside of his office to 
find prospects everywhere as every 
building and store truly needs this 
protection. 

More and more the prospect is be- 
ing educated to the need of protec- 
tive policies whenever new buildings 
are being constructed or additions 
being made to present buildings. The 
increased limits tables of both the 
Owners’ Protective and Contractors’ 
Protective policies have been re- 
duced and separate tables have now 
been attached to the rules for this 
section. 


New Manual 


An entire new manual has been 
provided for the O. L. & T. section 
and the rates in the general rules for 
this section have been extended to 
apply also to the Residence, Sports 





Did you ever hear of an aviator who tried 
to save money on the purchase of a para- 
chute? Certainly not! He knows that when 
he needs that life-safer, he needs the best 
and nothing less than the best, and your 
Automobile Liability insurance is just like a 
parachute—buy it for its emergency value! 





and Personal Liability policies. All 
the other Public Liability lines with 
the general rules for same have been 
co-ordinated in another section of 
the manual. 

The additional interests section 
offers splendid opportunity for the 
salesman to protect many other in- 
terests in a piece of property. While, 
for instance, it is not permissible to 
include a tenant in an owners’ policy, 
many interests can be added into the 
contract without charge and others 
at a small additional charge. A 
great many policies are now in ex- 
istence where the various parties 
concerned have not been covered to 
the best advantage. 

Again remember the surface has 
only been scratched for the sale of 
Public Liability insurance. The sat- 
uration point is a long way off. The 
need to be covered against a catas- 
trophe hazard is readily apparent to 
every property owner. If you will 
get out your Liability contract, study 
it carefully and know all of its sales 
features you can feel sure that for 
the time spent no form of insurance 
will give you better return and the 
commissions well warrant every 
moment of the time spent. 
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agement, public officials and in- 

surance editors have talked and 
written much about “The American 
Agency System,” but up until now 
—like Mark Twain’s weather—few 
outside of its ranks have done much 
about it. Debates between. stock and 
non-stock groups have raged about 
the origin of the.agency system but 
there has been little show of parent- 
hood by either. It is more accurate 
to describe this peculiar American 
institution as a group of independ- 
ent insurance distributors who have 
survived the changing years because 
of their personal, creative and bene- 
ficial salesmanship. Like Topsy, it 
just grew—with little direction or 
proper guardianship from without. 
And thereby hangs a tale and a 
striking lesson. 

Always the public estimate of in- 
surance has been formed not by 
balance sheets or hot and cold regu- 
lation, but from the impression 
created upon the public mind by its 
visible personal representatives—a 
picture that leaves much to be 
desired. It is a matter of record 
that for many years agency leaders, 
conscious that the agency system 
was discredited by a low public 
opinion of the insurance business, 
struggled alone to set up creditable 
qualification standards. Admitting 
that some of their proposals, though 
honestly motivated, may have been 
unsound and unworkable, it is also 
a matter of record that these strug- 
gles met consistent company op- 
position. Such proposals being al- 
ways construed as a violation of the 
company right to appoint its repre- 
sentatives without let or hindrance. 
company management could not 
see the ultimate good from such an 
invasion of its right of private con- 
tract. 


Pe: a long time company man- 


Public's Attitude 
The public, in those days, was 
tither indifferent or viewed the af- 
fair with amused tolerance—as a 
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family fight in which its interests 
could not possibly be affected. In 
isolated instances the agents re- 
ceived support from their state in- 
surance departments, but more often 
a bill approved by the legislature 
received executive veto. Unqualified 
and part-time and political agency 
appointments remained a fixed pol- 
icy, a constant irritant producing a 
continuous and unfortunate public 
spectacle of the institution of insur- 
ance; an institution that years ago 
should have united in all its branches 
upon a program of self-improve- 
ment and public relations. 





In retrospect, it today seems in- 
credible that a business so vast and 
so useful could have remained so 
stupid, so aloof and so silent toward 
those for whom its protecting arm 
was intended. But the world moves 
on. The changed conditions of 
progress required from insurance a 
more intricate and refined cover- 
age and under the new order the 
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incompetent agent not only cannot 
justify himself but becomes a com- 
pany liability. 

With an improved personnel, 
agents’ associations are winning the 
respect and confidence from the 
companies, and insurance commis- 
sioners are exhibiting a fine com- 
prehension of the full-time pro- 
ducer’s problems and aspirations. 
Today we view with courage a pro- 
gram of planned insurance training 
for both agents and company em- 
ployees. We seek and expect to 
gain the support of insurance com- 
missioners and the companies in 
drafting model license laws, con- 
sistent with the functions and 
services the public has the right to 
demand of competent insurance 
salesmen. 


Federal Invasion 


So much for internal conditions. 
What of the externals? We are 
facing our follies of the past. For 
generations private capital has sup- 
plied sound indemnity under a na- 
tion-wide and economical plan of 
distribution, known as stock com- 
pany insurance ‘and the American 
Agency System. Despite this fact, 
both companies and agents have 
permitted a tragic policy of smug- 
ness and mystery to envelop this 
operation. Substantial achievements 
are practically untold. Detractors 
have been unanswered and its rare 
failures have been made spot news 
and magnified by a frequently un- 
friendly press. By its own ineptitude 
we observe a major and indispen- 
sable business confronted by a criti- 
cal and challenging public. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Sensing this and capitalizing upon 
it as an advantageous opening, cer- 
tain inquisitors of the Federal Gov- 
ernment have adopted tactics cal- 
culated to smear an_ honorable 
institution with a stick of tar, un- 
warrantedly shaking the confidence 
of policyholders and the investing 
public. State insurance commis- 
sioners have received a question- 
naire that by implication and in- 
direction suggests both the error and 
failure of state regulation. The 
laissez-faire days are dead and 
buried. We recognize freely that 
insurance is more than ever im- 
pressed with a real public necessity 
and that while state regulation con- 
cedes its imperfections, a concentra- 
tion of political and economic power 
in a nation devoted to democratic 
processes has yet to prove its su- 
periority or permanence. We be- 
lieve with Woodrow Wilson that 
“the only way to prevent men from 
abusing power is to keep them from 
getting power.” We agents feel we 
have a citizen interest in state 
sovereignty, home rule and _ local 
self-government and we shall re- 
sist with others the rising threats 
of federal invasion, 

Our National Association de- 
plores the lack of uniformity in the 
insurance laws of the states. But 
we cannot envision one impersonal, 
insensitive center of power and 
regulation as best adopted for the 
varying conditions in forty-eight 
sovereign states. Government by the 
states is an intimate government, 
habituated and responsive to the 
needs and desires of a free people. 


Federal Competition 


May I report another Federal 
angle of insurance? At this time 
in Washington, aside from at- 
tempted efforts directly to engage 
in the insurance business, certain 
Federal lending agencies, having in- 
surance requirements to protect 
their loans, have invited a form of 
competitive price bidding that would 
make any fair trade practice rule 
turn over and die. The insurance 
business is requested to junk the 
integrity and validity of its rating 
structures and it is inferentially 
suggested that all state regulations 
relating to non-admitted carriers and 
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anti-discriminatory laws be calmly 
ignored. That such _ enterprises 
created for high social purposes 
should attempt such measures is 
somewhat disillusioning. 

In the face of this we are made 
happy but still confused to read 
the recent release from the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the TNEC: 
“There isn’t the slightest basis for 
the intimation appearing in certain 
insurance journals that the commit- 
tee or any member of its staff is 
promoting any scheme for govern- 
ment competition with the insurance 
industry—the sole objective of the 
committee is to promote free private 
enterprise.” We had hoped for and 
expected such a statement from this 
able and sincere senator. It should 
serve as a deterrent to that other 





Whenever a Fire insurance policy on house- 
hold contents comes up for renewal, check up 
with the assured and see if it is anywhere 
near large enough to cover a total loss. Get 
him to list the value of the contents of just 
one room—his living room and compare that 
figure with the total insurance on all his house- 
hold possessions. In many cases he will find 
that his present insurance would not replace 
— the things he has in that one room in his 

ouse. 





school of thought in Washington 
that. any citizen discovered with an 
honest’ profit in his pocket must be 
an enemy of the government. We are 
confident that Senator O’Mahoney 
does not know of the fund set up 
in one department for fidelity bond 
insurance, or that self-insurance 
has been under serious considera- 
tion by one Federal lending agency, 
or that another department actually 
put into force its own insurance 
plan with government funds extend- 
ing protection to the property of 
others. Can such gestures “promote 
free private enterprise” ? 


Agency Service 


The business of insurance best 
serves the general welfare when its 
operations are conducted by capable 
representatives. For those citizens 
who need it most, insurance is not 
bought but sold through personal 
contact. We need concern ourselves 
little with the larger buyers of in- 
surance who, in effect, have their 
own agencies and are themselves 
able students of underwriting. 





In this nation there are over 4- 
000,000 small business enterprises 
with 15,000,000 employees. It js 
this group for whom a service is 
performed by the American Agency 
System. It is this group whose 
necessary security is brought to 
them by insurance salesmen; a 
group which, experience has shown, 
would allow much of its protection 
to lapse if it were not for the mis- 
sionary salesmen. It is a comforting 
fact that over 52% of the property 
values of this country consists of 
dwellings and their associated values 
rather than tall city buildings and 
large industrial plants. 


Future Plans 


From 1932 to 1936 over $3,000,- 
000,000 was lost by extension of 
credit to small enterprises, half of 
which would have been averted if 
sensible credit insurance require- 
ments had been met. There is a 
fine constructive job ahead for 
better trained local agents. They are 
now asking that insurance commis- 
sioners join with them in setting up 
by law a higher standard of prepara- 
tion and capacity for this job. They 
are going to ask for protection from 
the forms of unfair competition 
that tend to drive out of the insur- 
ance business the younger, the 
skilled and desirable man power 
now needed. A better type of sales- 
manship will spread increased bene- 
fits of protection and create a 
wider and better public respect. 

No other medium has yet been 
found to tell successfully the story 
of sound insurance than this mis- 
sionary salesman, known as the local 
agent. In addition to this objective 
of improved personnel, we seek a 
scale of compensation not so low 
that it will cease to enlist fit persons 
and not so high that it will attract 
the adventurers, the failures, and 
the unfit from other fields. 


Compensation 


The present agents are not happy 
over the present interpretation 0! 
that historical term “commission. 
By connotation, it is a cheap word 
applied to a simple and single trans 
action. The compensation for the 
agents in the premium dollar has 
only begun with the sale. The ac 
ceptance of this fee is a serious 
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covenant to perform all usual and 
necessary services for the life of 
the contract and it is our thought 
that the present use of the term 
“commission” fails sadly to convey 
the story of the agent’s complete 
part in an insurance transaction. 
Neither do we like the present and 
misleading use of the phrase, “‘ac- 
quisition cost.” Consisting of many 
factors and items, it has so long 
been loosely employed to mean little 
more than the agent’s compensation. 


The National Association of In- 
surance Agents believes that those 
insurance companies committed to 
the local agency system of distribu- 
tion have no moral right under any 
voluntary code of fair practice, 
directly or indirectly to compete with 
those who are its accredited pro- 
ducers. That such practices exist 
cannot be denied. They are a source 
of constant demoralization and 
detriment to loyal companies and 
loyal agents. It is a practice that 
has added to the discreditable side 
of company-agency relationships, 
and has in part invited criticism 
from outside of the business. 


Merely as a final observation, it 
is our belief that the building up 
of huge dynasties of power within 
company groups achieves no con- 
structive good either for the public 
or for the agency forces or the small 
companies. Bigness is not inherently 
a vice or a virtue, but the experience 
of the human race is that concen- 
trated power lends itself to abuse. 
From without, there now comes to 
the business of insurance a question 
and a summons. We may cherish 
our devotion to state sovereignty 
and we may abhor, as do all sound 
democracies, anv centralizing power, 
fearful from experience of the wis- 
dom of any group to exercise it 
justly ; and we may hold our hands 
to high heaven and protest against 
unconstitutional invasions; but, in 
my opinion, if we do not join con- 
tinually and unremittingly in honest 
self-appraisal and ever maintain the 
initiative in sound and orderly regu- 
lation, public sentiment wiil mete 
out the needed reforms as the 
people see fit, and no_ barriers 
against a strong public demand have 
ever for long been successfully 
maintained. 


metom an_ address to the National Association of 
"surance Commissioners. 
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EY cf ceddpsiened dwekiwnee 1938 52,601 7,500 17,189 5,000 19,625 21,877 22,207 472 50.5 97.8 671 1,322 2,368 1,200 
Hartford, Conn. .......... 1939 55,374 7,500 19,175 6,000 19,708 22,747 22,664 45.1 513 96.4 600 1,463 3,320 1,350 
Sombtural 2.206050 errr 1938 14,870 3,000 b5,151_ ..... 5,561 5,786 5,581 47.2 473 94.5 208 401 1,318 390 
atertown, WN. FY. ..cccece 1939 15,031 3,000 »b5,007...... 5,757 6,041 5,846 49.2 481 97.3 66 451 184 390 
American Central .......... 1988 7.475 1,000 eee 2.331 2,213 2,244 42.9 53.9 968 108 204 205, 
Hes MAE, BED. cccvcscccees 1939 7,288 1,000 err 2,308 2,129 2,151 46.6 55.8 102.4 38 219 160 225 
American Druggists ....... 19388 2,247 750 ae 219 392 392 34.9 44.2 79.1 84 48 29 «pit 
Cincinnati, Ohio .......... 1939 62,265 750 ae 221 395 393 41.7 422 83.9 64 46 37 ~—s p00 
American Eagle ........... 1988 18,215 1,000 13.192 208 2.999 2848 2.9297 394 45.6 85.0 479 585 1,830 600 Cash 
BOO TOG, Be Be ccssccecs 1939 18,282 1,000 13,272 196 2,974 2,853 2,878 476 47.8 95.4 130 802 761 800 
American-Foreign .......... 19388 5,895 1,500 |) oe 705 1,007 1, 421 486 90.7 241 183 236 225 Unite 
gc eS. ee or 1939 6,205 1,500 SD nce 800 1,242 1,147 43.5 39.1 82.6 123 183 321 225 
American Home ............ 19388 3,418 1,000 1,240 70 881 1.003 963 54.7 53.9 108.6 -105 105 me lkwiae 
BO Tes Bee. Me. ovccccces 1939 3,420 1,000 Jae 1,145 1,255 991 57.7 53.7 111.4 -253 116 ™ sacle Mortg 
{ 
OTE Tere 19388 26,299 5,000 8,276 1,350 9,101 12.129 12.070 46.5 48.1 946 627 712 = 1,614 700 
BEMTCIOTE, CORR. .ccceceves 1939 27,451 5,000 9,145 1,250 9,619 12,808 12,275 44.7 47.4 92.1 629 7330 «1,196 700 Real E 
RT CCT 19388 1,433 300 587 150 327 318 292 45.7 518 97.5 -8 47 131 30 
Birmingham, Ala. ........ 1939 1,583 300 561 175 458 489 358 40.8 47.0 87.8 -17 47 47 30 Premit 
Birmingham ov... c0cccocsecee 19388 1,398 500 See -2tese 160 183 174 51.6 47.3 98.9 3 53 58 30 wet 
Pittsburgh, Pa. ......ccec0 1989 1,397 500 ee 163 193 190 55.0 49.6 1046 -10 53 39 30 Bills Ri 
BOROOR 6 cbc covcccccccccccecce 19388 24,194 3,000 b13,934 ..... 4.589 4.863 4,974 47.2 51.0 98.2 141 732 2,077 630 
Boston, Mass, ..........++ 1939 25,098 3,000 b14,651 ..... 4,616 4,920 4,854 44.4 513 95.7 183 905 1,369 630 Interes 
British General ............ 1938 1,339 s400 400 383 390 43.0 53.3 96.3 21 43 34 r45 
London, England ........ 1939 1,297 s400 Me! Sane 397 372 374 46.8 564 103.2 -12 42 23 r45 Other. 
SE, Kaisnvesecessecses cans 19388 7.009 1,000 2.485 900 2,411 2,217 2,081 43.8 53.5 97.3 —-43 188 262 150 
Buiialo, MH. FZ. ccccccce +--+» 1939 7,087 1,000 2,554 960 2,459 2,229 2,181 45.4 524 97.8 13 192 203 150 Total 2 
CORIBOTMIR ccccccsccccccccece 19388 5,266 1,000 nt spews 1,450 1,365 1,385 43.1 545 97.6 24 164 176 200 
San Francisco, Calif ..... 1939 5,119 1,000 2,508 ..... 1,432 1,305 1,323 46.8 564 103.2 -30 171 136 200 
a ery eee -- 1988 12,779 2,000 4,112 100 5,218 5,543 5,532 49.4 474 968 166 439 472 400 
SS eee 1939 13,434 2,000 4,1 165 5,780 6,421 5,859 496 469 9.5 84 460 519 400 
OS eee errr 1938 2,075 1,000 C———e 294 289 125 39.2 27.8 67.0 7 54 we 
Sacramento, Cal. ......... 19389 62,154 1,000 oe weave 298 280 276 46.4 50.0 96.4 9 53 a 
Central Surety Fire ....... 1938 602 250 my sexes 74 140 97 53.8 45.6 99.4 -19 15 __— Reserve 
Kansas City, Mo. ........ 1939 660 250 me Kapee 103 199 170 GSD GS GES ..cce 15 ; eee 
SES ido labiadenetee 1988 3,304 1,000 ia 366 379 372 416 56.1 97.7 4 91 202 30 Other L 
Jeracy City, N. J. ..ccces 1939 3,500 1,000 es 375 399 390 42.2 45.7 87.9 43 101 170 30 
I 3 ctcawecrscecoencce 1938 3,383 1,000 J ee 734 684 678 43.0 52.5 95.5 29 92 83 150 Moriga 
Bee BON, TH. Ze cc ccccves 19389 3,369 1,000 CS or 737 660 657 416 542 95.8 20 109 114 150 
it 
CIOS. svcnosencscdsccnce 1938 4,170 1,000 |! ieee 1,485 1,417 1,381 47.4 50.9 983 7 90 286 100 Capi al 
Glens Falls, N. Y......... 19389 4,299 1,000 1,481 60 1,553 1,546 1,427 47.6 506 98.2 -38 119 125 100 Net § 
ur 
Commercial Union Assur.. 1938 12,434 s400 ee -aseee 4,773 65,411 5,606 38.8 48.2 87.0 818 280 236 «40 r756 
London, England ........ 1939 12,680 s400 eS xenes 4,788 5,678 5,663 42.0 483 903 543 318 115 358 Surplus 
Commercial Union Fire.... 19388 2,976 1,000 er 905 855 868 43.2 546 97.8 9 86 43 100 
New York, N. Y. ...cccees 1939 2,888 1,000 . sere 901 832 836 46.8 55.5 102.3 -6 83 49 100 
Commonwealth ............- 1989 7,596 1,000 4,747 ..... 1,963 1,898 1938 433 511 944 114 172 388 20 Total Lic 
New York, N. Y. ......... 19389 7,792 1,000 4,924 ..... 1,994 1,909 1,877 41.7 50.7 924 129 197 317 
GE, wicncece coxcceceas 1988 4,596 1,000 b1,778 ..... 1,558 1,662 1,416 43.9 529 968  -85 109 271 80 = 
Milwaukee, Wis. ......... 1989 4,615 1,000 1,733. ..... 1,616 1,524 1,466 47.0 51.5 98.5 -5 147 46 % - 
ND sei vcceascwesenes 1988 96,441 5,000 62,314 988 19,726 19,356 20,152 45.7 45.4 91.1 2.117 3.682 12,705 3,590 qu 
New York, N. Y. ....... -- 1989 99,441 5,000 66,076 957 19,679 19,047 19,094 45.4 463 91.8 1,543 4.004 5,847 4,000 Ri 
ST ES re 1988 3,343 1,000 1,465 100 581 568 539 55.0 498 1048 -41 100 135 60 $5 
New Haven, Conn. ....... 1939 3,395 1,000 1,605 100 535 461 507 48.2 53.6 101.8 7 102 194 6 Pir 
(Continued on page 42) th 


a Securities at market values. p Includes dividends to policyholders. 
b Bonds at amortized values. r Remittances to Home Office. 
f Excess of funds received over remittances. s Statutory deposit. 
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,200 
7350 
390 
390 
= U.S. BRANCH U. S. BRANCH 
UNITED STATES| NORTH RIVER | WESTCHESTER | ALLEMANNIA RICHMOND WESTERN BRITISH SOUTHERN 
D109 FIRE INS. CO. INS. CO. FIRE INS. CO. FIRE INS. CO. INS. CO. ASSURANCE AMERICA FIRE INS. CO. 
p109 
600 Cosh in Banks & Trust Companies} $ 5,633,954 | $ 3,450,091 | $ 3,413,649 | $ 633,165 | $ 674,942 | $ 570.613 | $ 404,896 | $ 247,370 4 
800 ft 
os United States Government Bonds 9,561,839 6,583,182 3,875,377 1,227,041 1,414,409 1,375,406 733,735 409,660 i 
235 3 
Other Bonds and Stocks 17,308,799 12,316,264 9,483,067 1,929,535 2,410,383 2,226,520 1,606,217 931,422 
er Mortgage Loans on Real Estate 261,672 145,640 269,811 883,324 265,834 Sabina canal 26,227 i 
™ 
700 Real Estate 368,217 110,498 53,483 689,972 ig Sen marae 73,184 f 
30 ' 
30 Premiums in Course of Collection 1,131,358 827,604 678,612 144,653 123,439 177,415 70,910 $8,744 i 
30 (Not over 90 days) f 
30 Bills Receivable, Not Due 158,086 70,742 | 4 io Geer Maer: Pee ames 
630 Interest Accrued 75,789 47,846 56,566 17,767 8,946 23,707 10,854 8,739 
< Other Assets 45,219 19,755 38,167 3,375 1,003 11,266 971 4,202 | 
150 ) 
180 Total Admitted Assets ** $34,544,933 | $23,571,622 | $18,007,269 | $5,528,832 | $5,076,574 | $4,384,927 | $2,827,583 | $1,759,548 ' 
200 : 
200 i 
ee kt Ae ee 
400 : 
oweel Reserve for Unearned Premiums | $10,217,865 | $ 6,070,084 | $ 5,748,869 | $1,521,263 | $1/422,959 | $1,166,272 | $ 648,437 |$ 455,961 
Reserve for Losses in Adjustment 1,507,397 1,009,585 1,253,451 215,471 208,200 255,450 91,183 69,838 | 
aeeee ; ' 
30 Other Liabilities 761,468 406,775 654,133 137,552 116,500 123,082 44,535 60,063 ; 
30 ' 
150 Morigage Reserve 50,000 25,000 35,000 50,000 Ce. seca ~ coe tee sit i 
150 ; 
1 Capital 2,000,000 2,000,000 1,000,000 1,200,000 1,000,000 §400,000 $200,000 200,000 
10 
pe Net Surplus** 20,008,203 14,060,178 9,315,816 2,404,546 2,278,915 2,440,123 1,843,428 973,686 
a Surplus to Policyholders 22,008,203 16,060,178 10,315,816 3,604,546 3,278,915 2,840,123 2,043,428 1,173,686 i 
1 
100 
= Total Liabilities $34,544,933 | $23,571,622 | $18,007,269 | $5,528,832 | $5,076,574 | $4.384.927 | $2,827,583 | $1.759,548 
4 = ——— aa 2 eee — — 
*Se in stat include d ited with various states, as re- **On the basis of Dec. 31, 1939, Market quotations for all Stocks and Bonds, the 
4 quired by law, in the following amounts: United States Fire, $3,200,590; North Total Admitted Assets and Surplus would be increased by the following 
v River, $2,337,115;- Westchester, $1,500,597; Allemannia, $258,306; Richmond, amounts: United States Fire, $730,579; North River, $477,642; Westchester, 
60 $562,769; Western Assurance, $618,935; British America, $398,104; Southern $245,372; All ia, $58,166; Rich d, $98,631; Western Assurance, $5,498; 
Ci) Fire, $260,921: British America, $39,361; Southern Fire, $75,347. 
tincluding Home Olfice Building. §Statutory Deposit 
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Financial Underwriting Investment 
. Com. - -% *Total . 
a cial | Ur Net Net t ¢ fies & itis Steen. | ee 
Ss Yompany Ad- ; : > > : . yest- e ‘ 
en ane a eo ° “ » corned Prems. Prems. | Loss Exp. Exp. | writing J ment Gain ny 
Assets | Capital | Surplus serves Prems. Written | Earned | Ratio | Ratio] Ratio | Results | Income | or Loss | clared 
Empire State. .......ccccose 19388 3,870 1,000 1,569 ..... 1,084 1,219 1,082 49.2 45.2 94.4 -2 92 225 90 
Watertown, WN. FT. ..cceses 1939 4,013 1,000 b1,564..... 1,196 1,319 1,207 53.0 43.7 96.7 -16 115 101 90 
DE Misscccccscscasen 19388 5,609 1,000 1,750 386 2,110 2,494 2,373 40.6 52.1 92.7 109 152 395 100 
Oe ere 1939 6,100 1,000 1,750 625 2,369 2,826 2,566 41.7 49.3 91.0 92 158 176 100 
BMT TTUrSUrrrir ier 1938 1,292 300 666 50 212 199 228 40.5 51.9 92.4 32 34 67 39 
cmascenten, &. C.. ....cecece 1939 §=61,355 300 703 50 241 247 219 30.0 49.9 79.9 30 36 49 42 
Po eer 1938 2,874 1,000 CO ae 739 781 636 42.77 45.3 88.0 11 79 ivr 
SS HI Ueiciccccvewes 1939 83,090 1,000 ee 766 836 808 43.6 46.3 89.9 67 83 7 swees 
Fidelity & Guaranty ....... 1988 7,020 1,000 ee 3,610 4,303 4,095 46.3 48.5 94.8 84 189 272 100 
BRSCINOTS, TAG. ..ccccvce 1939 7,575 1,000 eS 3,998 4,841 4,453 49.2 47.9 97.1 -56 195 253 100 
Fidelity-Phenix ............ 1938 75,998 3,750 48.647 867 15,467 15.620 15.521 48.4 45.0 93.4 964 2,887 10.545 2,700 
BOO BON Dee Be éesccccss 1939 77,993 3,750 51,505 819 15,451 15,546 15,562 479 46.1 94.0 904 3,277 4,538 3,000 
Piremean’s Pand ......cscer 1988 40,811 7,500 16319 ..... 12,691 15,251 15,514 47.0 47.9 94.9 878 1,319 2,507 1,200 
San Francisco, Cal........ 1939 42,135 7,500 16,879 750 12,757 15,798 15,732 46.6 44.3 90.9 1,400 1,372 1,475 1,200 
ED sedi rdccccsconsees 19388 33,752 9,398 b8479 ..... 13,457 12,592 12,131 43.3 53.0 96.3 219 885 1,573 564 
Bees Ts Be cccvcccsces 1939 33,926 9,398 b8,029...... 13,967 13,066 12,555 47.6 51.0 986 -101 574 403 752 
py we. | errr 1938 4,765 1,000 2,686 43 861 875 930 46.0 46.9 92.9 91 163 378 150 
ee eee 1939 4,810 1,000 2,762 25 894 915 883 49.4 46.5 95.9 13 171 161 150 
ce Me eee 19388 a484 250 site Geet. eee “See. oe See eens %6eae 11 11 20 
OREEES, WOOO occccccvcces 1939 a1,139 500 473 5 146 163 17 58.9 43.4 102.3 B+ 15 a ‘sane 
CEE o:bh6 14600 +encnensees 19388 14,823 1,000 5,031 720 6,853 7,174 6,029 39.9 45.3 85.2 357 448 613 =p592 
Seattle, Wash. ............ 1939 15,972 1,000 5,609 740 «867,380 7,544 7,017 43.6 45.6 89.2 493 457 676 peso 
2 _ _ Saaae 19388 4642 1,000 b1.526..... 1,564 1,662 1,414 44.0 52.5 96.5 -87 101 147 80 
Philadelphia, Pa. ......... 1939 4,983 1,000 b1,568 ..... 1,620 1,524 1,494 46.1 53.1 99.2 -10 147 132 80 
GE BD veh adesa cons ceees 1938 19,130 2,500 Pere 6,784 6,698 6,475 46.4 49.8 96.2 140 471 1,849 800 
Glens Falls, N. Y. ....... 1939 19,379 2,500 7,467 100 §=6,934 7,184 7,035 38.9 484 87.3 719 572 375 800 
Globe & Rutgers ........... 1938 14,083 2,117 |. ee 1,629 2,033 1,846 60.0 55.1 115.1 -385 294 1,026 272 
a ee 1939 13,987 2,088 GRO <4... 3,011 3,687 2,305 60.4 50.4 110.8 -971 349 = -198 266 
SED TOD on co csc odccecte 1988 4,322 1,000 b1,760. ..... 1,374 1.243 1,193 464 504 96.8 18 147 94 120 
Portsmouth, N. H. ...... 1939 4,386 1,000 b1.731 ..... 1,448 1,363 1,289 49.1 488 97.9 -13 136 118 120 
PINE bctepeewcncovecenes 1938 109,234 12,000 52,819 5.000 32.936 36.839 35.990 45.2 461 913 2,709 2,869 7,607 2,400 
BEMrtterG, COMM. ..ccccese 1939 116,033 12,000 56,776 6,000 33,868 37,957 36,443 46.6 45.9 92.5 1,960 3,315 6,656 3,000 
Home F. & M. ............. 1988 7,017 1,000 eee 2.264 2,298 2,239 429 484 91.3 164 232 460 200 
San Francisco, Cal........ 1939 7,493 1,000 eee 2,634 2,998 2,628 478 45.3 93.1 11 259 284 200 
0 Ra reer 1938 3,795 1,000 Bier 878 900 962 44.2 544 98.6 48 107 167 ccces 
BOOT BONE, Bes Be cccévcses 1939 3,849 1,000 eee 836 818 860 49.1 53.4 102.5 -5 115 180 aceon 
ee re 19388 4,228 1,000 ieee 975 913 907 428 52.7 95.5 35 139 154 1% 
ee EE, Be Bo. ccwcveces 1939 4,210 1,000 ae 976 879 879 41.4 54.1 95.5 37 145 129 1% 
Indemnity Marine ......... 1938 1,061 $200 ee 117 338 342 49.4 369 863 51 29 14 133 
London, England ........ 1939 1,119 $200 ee nxnee 149 401 371 47.7 36.1 83.8 44 25 22 r59 
BUG OOM «5 os ceccecccesscs 1988 6,017 500 ! 3.444 3,090° 2,629 49.9 49.4 99.3 -196 136 498 150 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa ..... 1939 5,795 500 = ees 3,260 2,529 2,713 48.3 51.6 99.9 102 148 74 150 
Liv.-London-Globe ......... 1988 17,804 s400 8,144 7,772 8,449 40.9 53.5 94.4 840 577 752 1,371 
Liverpool, England ...... 1939 18,251 s400 Me -aséwe 8,283 7,893 7,754 483.0 51.2 94.2 346 593 761 1566 
PET cide keradkncundeces 1988 3,208 1,000 1,705 22 359 365 379 49.1 49.0 98.1 3 102 233 
Bee SOG, MH. FZ. ccccccess 1939 3,226 1,000 1,769 18 357 352 354 46.1 50.8 96.9 11 105 86 rh) 
ED 3 0.04 c40000000e080e 1988 7,349 1,000 eee 2,103 2,052 2.029 45.2 50.9 96.1 66 195 245 200 
POY WEE, Bee Bs icvcccces 1939 7,413 1,000 | nda 1,988 1,903 2,017 43.3 51.6 94.9 162 205 220 200 
EEL, vi ccnesdecetceses 1988 17,071 2.500 8,614 1,000 4,120 4,261 4,200 43.9 46.5 90.4 372 465 1,396 580 
ew Tete, WH. OF. vscccvces 1939 17,505 2,500 9,092 1,000 4,131 4,013 4,002 42.4 49.5 91.9 316 519 769 580 
Michigan F. & M. ....cccos 19388 4,273 1,000 | a 1,416 1,458 1,455 498 468 96.6 47 166 267 110 
Detroit, Michigan ....... 1989 4,439 1,000 p> rrr 1,456 1,505 1,464 47.1 47.3 94.4 63 154 198 110 
(Continued on page 44) 
a Securities at market values. p Includes dividends to policyholders. 
b Bonds at amortized values. r Remittances to Home Office. 
f Excess of funds received over remittances. s Statutory deposit. 
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gricultaral 


§nsurance Company, 


ASSETS 
Real Estate .......$ 353,134.88 
Mortgages (Ist Liens) . . . 832,718.36 
Bonds and Stocks . 11,622,987.35 
Loans on Collateral . .. . 15,032.17 


Cash in Banks and Office . 
Net Uncollected Premiums, 


1,193,168.29 


not over90 days . . 929,147.35 
Other Admitted Assets. . . 84,681.28 
$ 15,030,869.68 


of Watertown. RY.” 


LIABILITIES 


Reserve for 


Unearned Premiums . . $ 5,757,113.40 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses _ . 805,902.52 
Dividend Declared 

and Unpaid . . 120,000.00 
Other Reserves and Liabilities 340,802.76 
Capital. . . $3,000,000.00 


Net Surplus . 5,007,051.00 


Surplus to Policyholders 


Securities carried at $432,704.56 are deposited as required by law. 


87t*t ANNUAL STATEMENT 


As of December 31, 1939 





—“Fion” 


ASSETS 
Bonds and Stocks . » $3,472,788.65 
Cash in Banks and Office . . 303,923.33 
Net Uncollected Premiums, 
not over90 days. . 206,497.10 
Other Admitted Assets . . . 29,913.63 


$4,013,122.71 


LIABILITIES 


Reserve for 


Unearned Premiums . $1,195,728.03 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses. . 185,662.93 
Other Reserves and Liabilities 67,862.55 
Capital . . . $1,000,000.00 
Net Surplus . 1,563,869.20 
Surplus to Policyholders 2,563,869.20 

$ 4,013,122.71 


Securities carried at $284,443.24 are deposited as required by law. 


IQt*# ANNUAL STATEMENT 


cAs of December 31, 1939 


8,007,05 1.00 
$ 15,030,869.68 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT FIGURES—Continued 


Unless otherwise stated: Assets and investment gains or losses are reported as filed; surplus reflects actual market values of 
securities; special reserves are in addition to any depreciation reserve necessary to adjust surplus to reflect market values of s- 
curities. *Last 000 omitted. ¢Losses and adjustment expenses incurred to earned premiums; expenses incurred to written premiums, 












Stock Fire Companies 

































































—— Financial Underwriting Investment 
. Com. bi ° *Total . 
Total + « . . bined Stat. Net Invest- | Divi- 
Name of Company Date} Ad- Special Un- Net Net t t Loss & | Under- | Invest- ment dends 
mitted e * e- earne: Prems. Prems. Loss Exp. Exp. | writing ment Gain De- 
Assets | Capital | Surplus] serves | Prems. Written | Earned | Ratio | Ratio] Ratio | Results J Income | or Loss § clared 
Milwaukee Mechanics ..... 19388 11,162 2,000 4,193 ..... 4,229 4,356 3,844 43.8 528 96.6 -142 275 513 160 
Milwaukee, Wisc. ...... - 1939 11,581 2,000 b4,462 ..... 4,387 4,138 3,979 46.9 51.3 98.2 -17 385 445 160 
Natl. Ben Franklin ....... 1988 4,211 1,000 b1.379 ..... 1,563 1,662 1,414 44.1 525 966 -109 99 135 80 
Pittsburgh, Pa. ........ - 1989 4,261 1,000 b1,370. ..... 1,619 1,524 1,468 46.8 51.4 98.2 -9 119 79 80 
National Union ............. 1988 16,406 1,100 5.212 1,000 7,096 7,142 7,257 46.1 51.5 97.6 237 534 521 275 
Pittsburgh, Pa. .......... 1989 16,696 1,100 5,606 1,000 7,340 7,854 7,611 43.9 486 925 434 516 217 275 
Newark .cccccccccce soeceeese 19388 9,863 2,000 a 2,505 2,512 2,926 40.9 53.9 948 377 323 515 300 
Newark, N. J. ...ccccccee - 1989 10,215 2,000 ee 2,662 2,663 2,595 429 488 91.7 187 326 470 300 
New England ...........6. - 1988 2,510 1,000 See 354 364 364 49.9 46.7 96.6 12 81 168 50 
Pittsfield, Mass. ....... -- 19389 2,525 1,000 ee 364 376 366 47.0 468 93.8 18 81 45 50 
New Hampshire ............ 1988 16.975 3.000 b8323...... 4,549 4,361 4,227 46.9 50.0 96.9 51 575 385 540 
| Manchester, N. H. ....... 1939 17,029 3,000 b8,229. ..... 4,687 4,547 4,409 45.8 49.1 949 158 587 345 540 
New York Undrs. ......... 1938 8478 2,000 5,229 200 1,028 1,086 1,098 42.8 51.2 94.0 104 234 359 10 
a Se Aer 1939 8,755 2,000 5,470 200 «41,051 1,146 1,102 46 468 914 65 213 262 100 
DI. dine dcecsnacessaccnen 1938 24,139 2,000 15.682 384 5,114 4,596 4,832 39.9 49.8 89.7 609 846 = 2,533 800 
Teew Work, Ky TF. i .ceccvcs 1939 24,399 2,000 16,216 297 45,042 4,548 4,620 41.0 515 925 383 915 826 900 
North British & Merc. .... 1988 15,347 s400 ae 6.752 6,245 6,622 46.5 49.0 95.5 479 468 576 = r975 
London, England ........ 1939 15,287 s400 re 6,562 6,148 6,338 44.2 49.0 93.2 508 447 391 ~—s r91 
TORRENT cccccccccevvcescicce 19388 11,953 1,000 5.400 200 «4.794 4,679 4.631 40.6 52.0 92 34 346 830 400 
fe eee 1939 12,248 1,000 5,548 200 4,960 4,965 4,800 44.0 51.2 95.2 127 388 411 40 
IS ogo. 60.h 6 ces dnd ccc cer 1988 4.557 1,000 ee 824 883 862 43.9 47.5 914 63 153 293 120 
San Francisco, Cal........ 1939 48694,648 1,000 eat 958 1,141 1,007 48.0 444 92.4 14 166 51 120 
Ge EE eo cccceccccvccoees 1988 9,842 1.000 b66A55 ..... 1.626 1.674 1.683 48.7 47.5 96.2 63 361 803 200 
Boston, Maas. o.....cccere 1939 10,193 1,000 b6,994 ..... 1,654 1,692 1,658 44.0 482 922 113 385 563 350 
PactBe Wational ..... 20sec 19388 6,921 1,250 cS Aire 4,001 4,320 3,475 55.6 51.6 107.2 -736 195 148 5 
San Francisco, Calif ..... 1939 8,284 1,250 Ee succes 4.818 4,979 $ 53.6 48.4 102.0 -497 204 BE cccee 
POI « didinnsisccovecsves 1988 3,257 3400 ° Pe 1,003 946 960 43.2 54.0 97.2 21 107 133 sr 46 
London, England ........ 19389 3,140 s400 er 997 917 923 46.9 54.2 101.1 2 104 7 r82 
PORATION. o6s0ccrcccccece 1938 15.707 1,000 |: 4,685 4,436 4,485 42.8 49.8 926 348 429 567 550 
Philadelphia, Pa. ......... 19389 15,913 1,000 10,089 ..... 4,639 4,328 4,367 42.8 514 94.2 334 453 568 550 
PON 6 th 05 dod.05 000680408 1988 7,348 s400 - ia 3,318 3,057 3,024 43.3 51.6 949 145 201 273 ~=—s rbl4 
London, England ........ 1939 8 7,111 s400 re 3,343 2,954 2,929 416 538.6 95.2 121 208 8 rT 
DED, hctdewsssvserncsece 1988 2,566 1,000 Peer 761 993 798 63.7 41.3 105.0 -124 58 BD cise 
Charlotte, N. C. .......... 1939 2.795 1,000 epee 980 1,361 1,142 61.5 39.3 1008 -98 58 oP scan 
Ce vccocccccovctos 19388 1.579 400 aaa 268 414 360 49.0 489 97.9 ~28 44 91 20 
Philadelphia, Pa. ......... 1939 861,688 400 wee ‘bdca% 342 532 457 52.8 463 99.1 89 52 BB 20 
ME daicdnawcenesvisccueves 1938 22.748 5,000 errr 7.266 7,228 6.711 41.1 496 90.7 349 725 1,141 1,000 
ew TOOe, BH. Ze ccicseves 1939 23,554 5,000 10,040. ..... 7,357 7,260 7,170 43.4 49.7 93.1 448 764 1,028 800 
CE SbtahnGsieossecsedne 1988 8135 2,000 3,207 275 2,519 2.273 2,104 34.1 53.7 87.8 162 202 240 
SS ee 1939 8,681 2,000 3,246 553 2,738 2,421 2,201 36.2 52.5 88.7 130 206 453 240 
a oe Pree pr 1988 21.216 s400 11.956 ..... 8.181 7.978 8,648 49.8 53.0 938 894 621 225 = 585 
Liverpool, England ...... 19389 21,916 s400 11,941. ..... 8,324 8,134 7,991 43.3 503 93.6 437 697 968 ri46 
PED ok bh cbcbecs+isacn 1988 1,389 600 me ‘sésee 294 ee + ata 33.2 33.2 -T 35 BS ncves 
Seerermore, BEG. 2... cece 1939 =61,470 600 ee 298 280 276 46.4 504 968 8 39 34 
ED teecebpaeekinecaee 1988 2.077 500 512 35 934 685 654 $2.8 58.5 91.3 38 39 57 60 
Davenport, Iowa ........ 19389 82.051 500 516 10 949 680 665 33.8 57.1 90.9 51 38 -17 60 
EE aden chenipa cts neues 1988 11.949 2.000 3.839 1,000 4,013 4,058 4.250 48.5 52.2 100.7 63 316 = 1,466 280 
New Haven, Conn. ....... 1989 12,444 2,000 4,000 1,246 4,078 4,030 3,964 47.1 505 97.6 48 339 926 280 
PE ere 19388 2.599 1.000 ee 354 365 364 49.9 463 96.2 14 93 177 % 
Springfield, Mass. ........ 1939 2,685 1,000 a 364 377 367 47.0 46.7 93.7 18 96 142 % 
Springfield F. & M. ....... 1988 33.455 5.000 14.178 500 12.0233 12.499 12,380 49.9 466 96.5 428 1,074 1,866 950 
Springfield, Mass. ........ 1989 35,006 5,000 15,389 500 12,377 12,824 12,480 47.0 47.3 94.3 6533 1,055 1,790 950 
(Continued on page 46) 
a Securities at market values. p Includes dividends to policyholders. 
b Bonds at amortized values. r Remittances to Home Office. 
f BPxcess of funds received over remittances. s Statutory deposit. 
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A menican [nswiance Group adds another year to a long and 


Newark gy New Jersey honorable succession. Sound 
and progressive policies of operation implemented by loyal and competent 
agents are reflected not alone in increased premiums, reserves, surplus and 
assets, but in the prestige fostered by a recognition of broad public policy 


and services above and beyond the obligations of their contracts. 
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Cfinancial Statements December 31, 1939 





Admitted Assets American Bankers Columbia Dixie 
United States Government Bonds. $ 5,467,520.51 $2,191,190.08 $ 964,237.84 $ 617,352.10 
Other Bonds and Stocks.......... 1§,128,262.10¢ 2,398,312.84 1,659,951.71 809,717.37 
Real Estate (Company occupied).. —3,138,750.79 ° $2,901.54 280,000.00 
Real Estate (All other)........... 791,136.24 111,178.39 ° 36,494.56 
First Mortgages 

(Insured by F.H.A.)........... 807,651.92 4531486.25 ° ° 
First Mortgages (Other)......... 805,981.10 242,377-94 2,750.00 13,098.89 
Cash in Banks and on Hand...... 2,692,100.53 805,914.87 179,520.19 193,672.81 
Premiums in course of collection 

(Not over 3 months due)....... 1,726,353.66 1,191,675.00 156,896.78 170,958.52 
Other Admitted Assets........... 175,066.57 45,590.95 31,022.48 9,035.65 

$30,732,823.42(a) $7,439,726.32(b) $3,047,280.54(c) $2,110,329.90(d) 

Liabilities 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums. . $12,464,817.54  $2,137,374.00 $ 528,282.51 $ 263,517.68 
Reserve for Losses...........-... 2,051,379.62 2,866,412.00 49,900.62 24,389.81 
Reserve for Taxes............... 470,000.00 99,859.94 21,000.00 12,500.00 
Reserve for all other Liabilities. . . 748,388.34 274,112.27 $,943-55 2,574.41 
Voluntary Reserve. ............. 300,000.00* 561,968.11 ° ° 
ME 56. cae5 oncrieeetnatdedon 3:343,740.00 800,000.00 1,000,000.00 000,000.00 
PR xi.65408 54s oadapsndokensaen 11,354,497-92 700,000.00 1,442,1 53.86 807,348.00 





$30,732,823.42  $7,439,726.32  $3,047,280.54  $2,110,329.90 


* Special Reserve Fund. 

¢ Includes stock of other Insurance Companies valued at $6,311,088.72. 
(a) Securities carried at $467,977.61 in the above statement are deposited as required by law. 
(b) Securities carried at $398,801.25 in the above statement are deposited as required by law. 
(c) Securities carried at $265,569.36 in the above statement are deposited as required by law. 
(d) Securities carried at $322,533.66 in the above statement are deposited as required by law. 


Newark es New Jersey 


Tne Amenican Insuaance Company Twn Jeasey Fins Unosawairens 








Tne Corumaia Fine Insuaance Company = Dixse Fins Insuaance Company 


Bancens Inpsmnity Inswaance Company 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT FIGURES—Continued 


Unless otherwise stated: Assets and investment gains or losses are reported as filed; surplus reflects actual market vaiues of 
securities; special reserves are in addition to any depreciation reserve necessary to adjust surplus to reflect market values of 8e- 
eurities. *Last 000 omitted. +Losses and adjustment exp incurred to earned premiums; expenses incurred to written premiums, 





Stock Fire Companies 
Financial Underwriting Investment 
” . - *Total 
Total s ‘ ‘ aid my t ¢ nat. N Invest- 
Name of Company Ad- Special "n- Net Net oss & | Under- rest - ment 
. mitted . . Re- earned Prems. Prems. | Loss Exp. writing Gain 
Assets | Capital | Surplus serves Prems. Written | Earned | Ratio | Ratio Results | Income | or Loss 
























































1,000 2,210 2,123 1,951 1,909 41.2 
1,000 2,340 25 2,198 2,011 1,930 41.8 


1,000 2,149 2,150 2,132 1,704 41.5 
1,000 2,382 2,197 2,181 2,134 43.9 
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2,000 639 2,994 13,526 13,068 12,447 37.3 
2,000 , 3,142 14,016 13,259 12,769 40.3 


8400 ‘ 08 971 985 43.3 
8400 108 941 947 47.0 
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United Firemen’s ,02 1,000 565 909 901 $3.5 

Philadelphia, Pa. 1939 = 3, 1,000 ee 877 872 42. 


Universal 2.794 400 2 a 58 1,031 
Jersey City, N. J. ....... 1% 3,395 400 508 1,791 


Co eer 1938 6,169 1,000 3,8 5 1,669 
PeePeterG, COMM. .......00% 1939 6.403 1,000 4 1,803 
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Mutual Fire Companies 

Financial Underwriting Investment e 

7 ” ” *Total Disi- 

Total 2 a = ie Stat. Net Invest - dens 
Name of Company Ad- Special Un- Net Net t s Under- J Invest- ment to 

mitted “x Re- earned Prems. | Prems, ss Exp. cx writing ment Gain Poliey- 

Assets Surplus serves Prems. § Written | Earned 2 Ratio Results J Income | or Loss J holders 
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Central Manufacturers 1938 6,839 3,225 2.989 3,818 3,623 
Van Wert, Ohio 7.408 3,274 3,310 4,134 3,812 


Cream City 5 473 368 101 98 
Milwaukee, Wisc. 501 377 116 111 


Grocers Cash Deposit 460 366 38 76 
oo 193 483 395 38 76 


Lumber 4,227 3,000 J 936 1,331 
i  sptsebssesonensadeasd 19389 4,328 3,102 986 1,367 


3.209 b1.706 1,187 1,657 
3,354 b1,750 1,254 1,682 


Mill Owners 2,731 »b1,061 1,514 1,892 
Des Moines, Iowa 1939 2,842 b1,013 1,650 2,001 


Ohio Underwriters 474 248 f 187 
Van Wert. Ohio 1939 508 274 199 
933 596 
1,028 682 


1,006 173 324 
844 189 136 


1 17 18 
9 18 18 


48 18 16 
45 17 20 


396 152 140 
132 172 


75 77 
60 108 


-58 
81 
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18 


32 
34 
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FS 25 SS Se BR Ri 
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Am Coo mh wwe 
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Pennsylvania Lumbermens 4,165 2,056 
Philadelphia, Pa. 4,267 2,145 


y 3,141 1,913 
Quincy, Mass. 3,481 2,146 


Republic 713 507 
elleville, Kans. 719 506 


Richland Count 5 676 
Mansfield, Ohio 706 


91 
67 


ee FF FS 


96 
196 


18 
21 


8s 
tb aa BS BB .. ss S&B 


B88 
Sie SR 


27 
17 
26 
28 


15 
15 


642 


1,015 546 
967 537 


West Bend 495 
West Bend, Wisc. 524 396 


RB 


S& SF SS SR RF SA RE SF SAAS SR SS SS RS 
a 
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POR 20 US BD SD BPD WO HO BH NH SH WA 


emo At £FO Ah 
BS SS SR ES Se RS 


BR Be 
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a Securities at market values. p Includes dividends t li 1 2 
b Bonds at amortized values. r Remittances to Home i _— 
f Wxcess of funds received over remittances. s Statutory deposit. 
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ATLANTIC 


Mutual 1 NSURANCE Grgrony 


CONDENSED STATEMENT 4: A : : AS OF DECEMBER 31, 1939 


Figures below from report made to the New York State Insurance Department 
ADMITTED ASSETS 


United States Government Securities. . $3,467,440.17 

Railroad and Public Utility Bonds .... . 695,031.21 

Industrial and Miscellaneous Bonds . . . . . 414,011.61 

Railroad and Public Utility Stocks 1,006,540.00 

Bank Stocks . . . .. a 1,644,250.00 

Industrial and Mnedieeen Stocks 2,261,246.00 $ 9,488,518.99 

Real Estate . . . a. * 4,518,000.00 

Cash in Banks and in Offices rrr ae ee ae 1,872,272.08 

Agents’ Balances not over. Three Months Due Re ee oa : 485,799.21 

Cash Statutory Deposit, Australia. . . .... _ 3,166.25 

Other Admitted Assets . . . ... 7 ‘ 184,334.10 
$16,552,090.63 


LIABILITIES 


Certificates of Profits Ordered Redeemed 

Estimated Losses, less Reinsurance .. . 2,648,070.00 

Unearned Premium Reserve, less Reinsurance . . 1,691,086.63 

Reinsurances in Companies not authorized in “— York ‘ ; 772,686.54 

Cash Dividends declared but not due . .... . — 140,091.36 

Other Reserves and Liabilities . . . . . 1. 1. 1. 2 ee 733,198.08 

Guaranty Fund . ; $3,000,000.00 

ES 4. in &, Ske es Cite Ss 7,111,898.02 

SURPLUS AS REGARDS POLICYHOLDERS 1 6&6 6 2a6 € deo 10,111,898.02 
$16,552,090.63 


$ 455,060.00 


On the is of December 31, 1939 market quotations for all bonds and stocks owned, this Com- 
pany’s admitted assets would be increased to $16,769,257.64 and Surplus to $10,329,065.03. 
United States Covernment Bonds carried at $40,435.24 are deposited for purposes required by law. 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT FIGURES 


Unless otherwise stated: Assets and investment gains of losses are reported as filed; surplus reflects actual market values of securities; 
special reserves are in addition to any depreciation reserve necessary to adjust surplus to reflect market values of securities. * Last 0g 
omitted. + Losses and adjustment expenses incurred to earned pre miums; expenses incurred to written premiums. 















Stock Casualty Companies 



























































Financial Underwriting Investn 
Total = 8 = nd sf Stat. Net Pom 
Name of Company Date Ad- Special Loss Un- Net Net Under- | Invest- | ment 
mitted bd wal Re- Re- earned Prems, | Prems. writing J ment Gain 
Assets | Capital | Surplus | serves | serves | Prems. Written | Earned Results | Income | or Loss . 
Aetna Casualty ............ 1938 60,061 3,000 15,960 1,600 19,0388 17,152 33,652 31,741 49.2 43.7 92.9 1,871 1,844 277% 
Hartford, Conn. ........ -- 1939 66,693 3,000 18,520 2,000 22,207 18,334 34,632 33,451 49.0 43.9 92.9 1,768 1,359 1,699 
BARR TASS o5ccccsccesvevesce 1938 621,319 15,000 b20,387 840. 13,593 a5,547 12,047 14,263 564 34.7 91.1 1,834 1,421 2,79 
Hartford, Conn. ..cccccocse 1939 670,906 15,000 b21,855 1,100 11,472 a4,916 13,017 13,648 54.2 33.4 87.6 1,958 1,334 2.467 
Amer. Credit Indem. ....... 19388 5,104 1,500 | Ae 1,358 853 1,844 1,938 97.9 45.9 143.8 -804 187 oN 
Now York, N. FY. .ccccccce 1939 5,082 1,500 eee 1,177 867 1,729 1,716 504 449 95.3 61 160 88 
American Surety .......... 1938 26,743 7,500 5,201 421 4,821 5,866 9,289 9,364 29.7 59.9 89.6 1,037 820 1,16 
New York, N. Y. .. ..... 19389 26,629 7,500 5,837 437 4,987 6,193 10,027 9,701 328 57.0 89.8 774 703 1,080 
Business Men’s ......... .. 1938 17,800 500 b892 250 1,572 a536 1,838 1,816 566 37.1 93.7 Te ssees cae 
Kansas City, Mo. ... -. 1939 19,840 500 b1,034 275 1,644 a547 1,976 1,966 59.0 36.9 95.9 MP «esse Glee 
Central Surety .....ccccccce 1938 7,209 1,000 1,756 150 2,152 1,789 4,401 4,144 55.2 359 91.1 269 115 18 
Kansas City, Mo. ........ 1939 7,742 1,000 2,182 150 2,292 1,885 4,564 4468 569 348 91.7 329 121 150 
Century Indemnity ......... 1938 12,029 1,000 | 4,238 3,411 7,568 7,272 54.7 38.8 93.5 338 273 24 
SEOPtrerG, CORN. ..ccccvees 1989 12,905 1,000 4,006 ..... 4,446 3,417 7,598 7,592 53.6 41.5 95.1 370 291 
Columbia Cas. Co.......cee- 19388 7,590 1,000 errr 1,714 1,614 2,448 2,222 444 46.0 90.4 115 224 1% 
WO BOGE, MH. Ze ccccccsc 1939 8,095 1,000 eee 2.090 1.927 3,414 3,101 51.9 43.8 95.7 -10 224 9 
Commercial Casualty ...... 1988 9,330 1,000 SS la 3,513 2,967 7,509 7,127 525. 42,2 94.7 122 261 422 
oo ee eee 1939 10,230 1,000 1,632 40 3,891 3,197 8,139 7,909 544 42.8 97.2 123 276 204 
Connecticut General ....... 1938 246,599 3,000 b7,028 1,845 1,819 a1,181 2,504 2,484 539 405 94.4 . ae 
Hartford, Comm. .....ccee 1939 265,319 3,000 b8,181 2,054 1,886 a1,320 2,901 2,762 55.3 403 95.6 MP ésecs saan 
Connecticut Indem. ........ 1988 1,341 250 C—O ae 284 272 578 560 53.9 37.0 90.9 43 21 40 
New Haven, Conn. ....... 1939 1,838 500 er 350 350 709 631 53.7 384 92.1 18 28 41 
Eagle Indemnity .......... 19388 8,566 1,000 1,000 1,383 3,134 1.919 3,671 3,473 51.7 383 90.0 245 238 364 
PHOT BOT, Be Se cvevccess 1939 9,474 1,000 1,500 1,276 3,382 2,130 4,032 820 54.7 382 92.9 182 255 399 
Bureka Casualty ........... 1938 1,933 500  __a 913 233 1,003 1,069 73.1 35.3 108.4 -92 48 52 
Philadelphia, Pa. ......... 1939 1,958 500 are 948 256 950 66.3 37.4 103.7 -39 51 y. I 
SNE UND 6-0:50'040s00006,00 1938 16,520 375 b475 50 461,184 a869 1,556 1,586 62.2 35.3 97.5 ie vesss oa 
oo Se ee «ee 1989 17,230 375 b632 50 61,160 a849 1,590 1,609 565 36.4 92.9 errr 
Fidelity & Casualty ....... 1988 50,396 2,250 12,560 864 19,060 12,125 26,022 25,922 50.2 43.9 941 1,510 1,461 2,94 
SPE BOG, We Se wvccccce - 1989 51,580 2,250 14,224 1,012 18,902 12,106 24,080 24,099 483 462 945 1,814 1,503 1,65 
Fidelity & Deposit ......... 1938 23,498 2,400 7,800 120 5,515 6,421 10,886 10,807 246 59.1 83.7 1,667 546 $31 
SEMIEAINOTO, TEE. ..ccccccces 1939 25,283 2,400 9,866 120 5,498 6,330 10,686 10,776 24.0 60.4 844 1,730 594 827 
Fireman’s Fund Indem. ... 1938 10,743 1,000 fier 3,831 2,498 5,685 5,583 549 424 97.3 59 296 398 
San Francisco, Cal. ...... 1939 11,351 1,000 3,293 150 44,017 2,645 5,725 5,573 53.9 43.2 97.1 72 320 417 
Preeport Motor ..c.ccccccce 1938 1,353 200 390 117 243 374 810 783 51.0 38.2 89.2 75 36 45 
PEORPOTE, Ti. occcccccccens 1939 1,555 200 434 149 337 394 852 832 50.4 382 886 88 36 38 
General Accident ........... 1938 36,629 s550 11,751 2,618 11,738 8,726 18,629 18,752 548 33.3 881 1,858 938 859 
Philadelphia, Pa. ......... 1939 38,488 s550 13,413 2,729 12,448 8367 17,693 18,051 52.5 34.2 86.7 2,131 998 92 
General Cas. of Amer....... 1938 4,927 550 1,210 100 1,331 1,719 3,101 2,766 56.1 39.7 95.8 -2i 130 172 
BORCTIS, WAGER. ccccccccece 1939 5,619 1,000 c986 110 «1,579 1,917 3,201 3,004 508 41.0 918 158 131 178 
Glebe Indemnity .......... 1938 39,050 2,500 5,000 7,794 16,058 6,957 16,508 16,561 47.5 37.1 846 2,541 1,075 1,44 
BOO ROEM, Wee Ze ccccsces 1939 41,290 2,500 7,500 7,590 16,157 6,903 15,866 15,920 49.9 39.0 889 1,740 1,104 1,58 
Government Employees ... 1938 478 100 a W7 249 401 301 68.6 23.8 92.4 -2 10 10 
Washington, D. C. ...... 1989 665 100 MM wainns 132 329 566 486 64.6 25.0 89.6 33 7 1 
Great American Indem. ... 1938 17,076 1,000 er 6,857 4,196 10,144 9,942 541 39.6 93.7 581 521 «1,018 
New York, N. Y. ........ 1939 18,458 1,000 ae 7,248 4,041 9,812 9,966 53.7 413 95.0 507 581 842 
Hartford Accident ......... 1938 75,690 3,000 17,000 8,694 26,897 15,894 38,166 37,461 488 39.3 881 4,169 1,288 1,92 
Hartford, Conn. ......... 1939 81,952 3,000 19,000 11,045 28,577 16.201 37,819 37,512 50.8 39.3 90.1 3,341 1,369 2,02 
Hartford Live Stock ...... 1938 1,396 500 ere 42 331 671 616 74.4 28.0 102.4 -29 47 €2 
Hartford, Conn. ...... -+- 19389 1,440 500 ee” swces 45 271 592 652 63.3 32.0 95.3 51 44 42 
Hartford Steam Boiler .... 1938 19,976 3,000 co Ps 304 8,358 5,086 5448 19.5 83.9 103.4 292 642 «1,404 
Hartford, Conn. ......... 1989 20,763 3,000 BREP cece 315 =8,097 5,196 5,456 17.3 83.5 100.8 422 672 «1,148 
(Continued on page 50) 
a Includes additional reserve for non-cancellable e Stock dividend $450,000 declared. 
accident and health business. s Statutory deposit. 
b Bonds amortized stocks market value. 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT FIGURES—Continued 


Uniess otherwise stated: Assets and investment gains of losses are reported as filed; surplus reflects actual market values of securities; 
special reserves are in addition to any depreciation reserve necessary to adjust surplus to reflect market values of securities. * Last 099 
omitted. + Losses and adjustment expenses incurred to earned pre miums; expenses incurred to written premiums. 
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Financial Underwriting Thivest meni 
7 is rs . *Total 
Total bad bad ° = ” Stat. Net Invest- 
Name of Company Date Ad- Special Loss Un- Net Net Under- | Invest- | ment 
mitted i . Re- Re- earnes Prems. | Prems. writing | ment Gain 
Assets Capital | Surplus | serves serves | Prems. Written | Earned Results § Income | or Loss 





iH Home Indemnity ........... 1938 6,749 1,050 1.795 100 =2,022 1,464 3,166 2,957 565 33.8 90.3 210 204 410 
I BP WEes Bee Es cacceess 1939 7,557 1,050 2,181 150 82,295 1,658 3,605 3,411 58.3 35.2 93.5 139 243 354 
fH Home Plate Glass ........ 1938 105 30 a s6ccn . «epee 8 12 12 27.33 62.1 89.4 1 6 5 
A Washington, D. C. ...... 1939 108 30 DY “dseen naewe 11 14 11 22.9 67.5 90.4 -1 4 5 
Md 
Hy Inter-Ocean Cas. .....0..0 1938 717 150 Be. avece 92 211 1,557 1,586 45.8 489 94.7 62 19 17 
" Cincinnati, Ohio .......:0- 1939 798 2 ae. -sases 112 218 1,696 1,689 46.7 504 97.1 41 23 2% 
1 Kansas Bankers ........... 1938 607 318 rae 43 46 79 66 268 348 61.6 21 12 11 
| TOPGER, TEANERS ..cccsece 1939 598 318 ee wsees 65 38 82 9 80.4 33.5 113.9 ~10 20 19 
London & Lancashire ...... 1938 6,491 750 oe 2,008 2,031 3,720 3,666 606 426 103.2 -115 178 257 
Hartford,. Conn. ......«+- 1939 6,443 750 mre 2,208 1,948 3,435 3,518 60.8 45.5 106.3 -217 191 72 
London Guar. & Acc. ...... 1938 15.248 s900 4,016 ..... 6,464 3,162 7,498 7,711 55.1 418 96.9 256 468 421 
Pe We Be Be casvaces 1939 15,084 s900 ae eswes 6,026 3,025 7,026 7,164 468 422 89.0 865 445 131 
Loyal Protective Life ...... 1938 1,958 400 b735 100 280 a221 1,186 1,190 47.2 419 89.1 ee 
rere 1939 2,090 400 b802 100 268 a240 1,172 1,152 459 474 933 ME severe) sean 
Massachusetts Bonding ... 1938 21,096 2,000 3.004 1,000 8.541 5,219 14,779 14458 542 386 928 863 632 681 
MOOCOR,, TEAGE. 60s cccsccese 1939 22,828 2,000 4,170 1,250 8,711 5,332. 14,891 14,778 545 402 94.7 801 692 888 
Mass. Plate Glass ......... 1938 374 200 oe” sda. 8 65 89 91 66.7 53.4 120.1 -17 19 19 
WOStON, MAS. oc cccccccces 1939 379 200 a. whee 8 66 89 88 405 53.7 94.2 4 17 pa} 
Mass. Protective ........... 1988 11,116 1,000 3.118 356 3,220 a2,973 7,290 7.300 58.5 37.0 95.5 228 301 844 
Worcester, Mass. ........ 1939 11.697 1.000 3.792 424 3,251 a2,996 7,508 7,485 57.2 37.6 94.8 366 325 328 
Medical Protective ........ 19388 2,903 300 sree 1,415 537 1,046 1,074 58.0 37.5 95.5 57 14 54 
Fort Wayne, Ind. ....... 1939 3,008 300 wan” Scene 1,530 505 983 1.014 60.1 42.6 102.7 -14 70 64 
Merchants Indemnity ...... 1938 2,770 700 (' @ieere 603 382 847 842 42.9 434 863 113 85 vi] 
Se Ey. Bis Be ssascces 1939 3,255 1,000 <a 623 352 738 768 43.9 44.7 886 96 103 % 
Metropolitan Casualty ..... 1988 10,315 1,500 1,108 490 3,801 2,819 6400 6,124 515 42.7 942 229 334 282 
SS eee 1939 10,912 1,500 1,201 350 4,222 3,021 6,936 6,734 533 43.2 96.5 105 354 276 
eS eee 19388 5,496 446 _ ee 508 a948 2,850 2,695 51.2 423 93.5 109 
Springfield, Mass ......... 1939 6,161 446 Me. aveex 481 21,166 3,064 2,845 52.8 42.7 95.5 32 
Motor Vehicle ......c.cee- 1988 1,036 200 aes 246 381 772 852 60.6 40.5 101.1 23 22 43 
SE: BEls. es crredvesces 1939 1,084 200 247 388 820 813 58.2 39.5 97.7 16 27 40 
National Acc. & Health..... 1938 558 200 ae. seas 73 34 824 824 33.1 602 93.3 54 20 18 
Philadelphia, Pa. ......... 1939 634 200 ee wanes 85 41 965 958 362 581 94.3 44 22 22 
National Automobile ....... 1988 4,755 300 Ser 2,633 1,067 3,103 2,985 52.5 31.6 84.1 401 117 9% 
Los Angeles, Cal. ....... 1939 5,922 300 _ ee 2.777 1,661 4,003 3,409 433 346 77.9 545 125 8B 
National Casualty ......... 1988 4.638 T50 1,000 398 837 930 3,575 3,508 488 443 938.1 210 99 221 
DOGUTORE, BEIGR.. 2.0 cccesecece 19389 865,368 750 1,000 575 1,063 1,117 4,301 4,113 511 483 94.4 146 107 132 
National Surety ........... 1988 24,187 2,500 10377. ..... 4,380 5,532 9,351 9,144 283 55.2 83.5 1,383 682 2,337 
Dr ee Wee Ss cccccces 1989 25,401 2,500 11.557 ..... 4,534 5,590 9,346 9,289 28.5 56.1 84.6 1,441 811 598 
New Amsterdam ........... 1988 25,072 1,000 4,000 1,286 11,398 6119 13,641 13,424 57.6 382 95.8 476 668 -802 
Baltimore, Md. ........... 1939 27,301 1,000 5,000 1.653 12,106 6,245 13,298 13,173 53.8 40.1 93.9 720 696 957 
New York Casualty ........ 19388 5,131 1,000 958 6 1,278 1,447 2,750 2,672 462 486 89.8 230 109 198 
Now York, NN. FJ. .cccccee 1939 5,446. 1,000 1,250 20 1,326 1,517 2,753 2,683 462 45.3 91.5 191 118 116 
North American Acc. ..... 1938 3,226 400 653 300 495 1,307 4,111 4,017 37.4 57.9 95.3 135 86 18 
REN, Gls teeesccccecta 1989 3,452 400 815 300 537 91,351 4,321 4,279 375 585 96.0 150 90 85 
Norwich Union Ind. ....... 1988 2,027 500 ae wesenw 680 116 223 209 68.8 50.8 114.6 38 72 81 
New York, N. Y. ........ 1939 2,006 500 ar 648 126 239 228 «467.7 +=%53.5 121.2 -57 67 41 
Occidental Indemnity ..... 1988 3,899 750 fee 1,014 549 1,522 1,530 51.6 428 944 67 126 242 
San Francisco, Cal. aneteae 1939 4,607 1,000 1,741 75 1,092 580 1,598 1,567 465 433 898 135 149 192 
Ocean Accident & Guar. ... 1988 18.531 s850 Ok cans 7,645 4,691 9,152 9,270 49.5 43.0 92.5 724 534 
New WOM. We Es ccvccces 1939 18,320 s900 en 7,315 4,311 7,871 8,251 45.5 43.8 89.3 1,026 558 222 
Paul Revere Life .......... 1938 3,168 400 ar 308 a224 1,365 1,328 55.5 30.5 86.0 174 
Worcester, Mass. ......... 19389 3,950 400 b1.040...... 358 a274 1,627 1,578 53.4 341 87.5 180 
(Continued on page 52) 
a Includes additional reserve for non-cancellable s Statutory deposit. 
accident and health business. 
b Bonds amortized stocks market value. 
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ETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY AND AFFILIATED 
COMPANIES OF HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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Financial Condition as of December 31, 1939 











90th Annual Statement 
Etna Life Insurance Company 


$ 21,713,977 81 

Real estate (including i Office Building).. 34,834,006 74 
ge 81,518,018 29 

° 442,318,615.41 
Loans secured by D5 abe of this Company. . 67 .339.749.74 
Premiums due and deferred 16, 166,484.26 
Interest and rents due and accrued and other 
assets 7,014,806.11 


Total admitted assets $670,905 ,658.36 


LIABILITIES 


Reserve under policy contracts and unearned 
premium reserve 
Reserve for claims awaiting eee and not yet 


$582 926,447.78 
12, 377,266.74 


7,750,080 04 
Reserve for dividends payable to policyholders 6,925. 166 62 
Premiums paid in advance and other liabilities 
to policyholders 
Reserve for taxes not yet due. 
Miscellaneous liabilities — 
ION 0.6 os enkeeeceecesnd te 


ue. 
Reserve for liability and workmen’ 's compen- 


Total liabilities 
—- to ‘eee 


36,855 .402.32 
$670 .905 658.36 


30th Annual Statement 
The Standard Fire Insurance Company 


ASSETS 
Cash on hand and in banks..... 
*Bonds and stocks 


$ 692,298.47 
4.850. 406.78 
307 636.57 
25 034.58 
19.202 21 


Tota! admitted assets. $5 .894 578.61 


LIABILITIES 
Unearned premium reserve 
Claim reserve 
Tax reserve 


$2 198.240 30 


$2.749.301 41 


3, 145,277.20 
$5 894,578 61 


33rd Annual Statement 
The A£tna Casualty and Surety Company 


ASSETS 
Cash on hand and in banks 


a sy loans 
Bonds and stocks... .. rer 
Premiums in course of collection . 


Total admitted assets 
LIABILITIES 


Unearned premium reserve 
Claim reserve 

Commission reserve 

Tax reserve ... 
Miscellaneous liabilities 
Contingency reserve . 


Total liabilities. . 
a to policyholders: 


$ 3,375,818.42 
987,401.74 
280,051.34 

54, 243,218.97 
7, 189,147.28 
246,049.28 
371,357.40 


$66 ,693 044.43 


20,202 ,656.91 
$66 ,693 044.43 


27th Annual Statement 
The Automobile Insurance Company 


ASSETS 
Cash on hand and in banks. 


rs estate  saraad by foreclosure 


ae loans. . 

is and stocks 

For ae balances . 

Interest and rents due and accrued 
Other assets. 


Total admitted assets............. 


LIABILITIES 


Unearned premium reserve 
Claim reserve 

Tax reserve. 

Miscellaneous liabilities. . 
Contingency reserve 


Total liabilities 
a to 


2,261, 119.17 
88, 102.92 
109,612.02 


$27 450,575.31 
$9, 618,590.55 
1,927,701 .80 
486 , 568.21 
550,427.30 
1,250,000.00 


$13 833,287.86 


13,617, 287.45 
$27 450,575.31 


*Bonds not in default are carried at amortized values; bonds in default and stocks are carried at market values except stocks of affiliated 
companies which are carried at their own book value. 





Paid To Or For Policyholders Since Organization............sceeeceeeees 


Total Premium Income — All Companies — 1939........scecceccecceees 
NEO AES LED SP CN NE Te EI 
Increase In Life Insurance In Force........ccsesccsccccccccccecceceeces 


$1,860,378,820.01 
157,393,839.03 
4,143,323,480.00 
158,970,467.00 


























FINANCIAL STATEMENT FIGURES—Continued 





Unless otherwise stated: Assets and investment gains of losses are reported as filed; surplus reflects actual market values of securities; 


special reserves are in addition to any depreciation reserve necessary to adjust surplus to reflect market values of securities. 


omitted. + Losses and adjustment expenses incurred to earned pre miums; expenses incurred to written premiums. 


Stock Casualty Companies 


* Last 00 


























































































































Financial Underwriting Investmen 
7 Com . oF *Total 
Total * . « ° vined Stat. Net Invest. 
Name of Company Date Ad- Special Loss Un- Net t Loss & | Under- | Invest- | men 
mitted ° . Re- Re- earned Prems. Loss Exp. | writing | ment Gain 
Assets Capital | Surplus | serves serves | Prems. Written Ratio | Ratio | Kesults § Income | or Log 
Phoenix Indemnity ........ 1938 7,699 1,100 eee 2,430 1,708 3,773 51.5 408 923 275 196 262 
ROW TOTR, BH. Fe csccsces 1939 8,091 1,100 2,580 ue 2,528 1,694 3,600 51.0 40.9 91.9 265 206 187 
Postal Life & Cas. ........ 1938 514 100 jee 41 279 550 29.3 51.7 81.0 91 13 10 
Kansas City, Mo. ........ 1939 628 100 Ce exces 45 305 603 28.4 51.6 80.0 104 13 15 
Royal Indemnity .......... 1938 31,843 2,500 2,500 6,939 13,379 5,976 13,381 46.7 381 84.8 1,941 899 1807 
ee i reer 1939 34,075 2,500 5,000 6,453 13,397 6,192 13,33 49.4 38.9 883 1,449 944 «1,459 
St. Paul Mercury Indem... 1938 10,668 1,000 2,716 117 3,016 3,193 6,277 49.2 40.1 89.3 407 316 433 
Bt. Paul, Minn. ..cccocce 1939 12,435 1,000 3,545 195 3,664 3,393 6,451 50.2 39.6 89.8 548 383 459 
Standard Surety & Cas..... 1988 5,713 1,000 | eee 1,969 1,296 2,701 3,058 644 44.5 108.9 -89 113 153 
New Tors: Ti. Ze ccvcccses 1939 6,053 1,000 ee 2,139 1,446 3,005 2,855 66.2 42.7 108.9 -359 112 343 
Travelers Indemnity ....... 1938 28,494 3,000 7,885 7,020 2,152 7,983 12,481 11,366 43.7 52.8 96.5 -206 776 = 1,098 
Hartford, Conn. ......... 1939 30,319 3,000 8,033 7,323 3,243 8,219 13,466 13,229 47.6 52.5 100.1 -115 876 1,010 
Travelers Ins. Co. ........ 1938 975,527 20,000 b33,356 11,080 47,328 219,874 58,773 59,666 55.9 37.8 93.7 4,072 3,610 4,189 
Hartford, Conn. ....ccces 1939 1,039,203 20,000 b41,119 16,094 46,092 a19,286 56,003 56,592 51.9 37.4 89.3 6.215 3.795 5,331 
U. S. Fidelity & Guar...... 1988 53,356 2,000 10,640 ..... 22,444 214,937 33,506 52.7 39.1 91.8 2,425 1,307 197 
pe See 1939 58,039 2,000 13,716 ..... 24,436 215,315 33,872 50.2 40.9 91.1 2,735 1,304 1,169 
U. 8. Guarantee .........006 1938 16,064 2,000 5,550 1,327 3,068 2,889 5,463 39.8 42.7 82.5 911 359 = 1,231 
Now Teen, WM. BF. cecccces 1939 17,426 2,000 6,748 1,297 2,936 3,004 5,519 31.1 445 75.6 1,282 397 370 
TIGGER PRG co cccccccccsss 19388 2.507 400 419 65 534 854 1,938 52.2 40.0 92.2 102 29 16 
BN, DU 6 cacccéccees 19389 82,946 400 511 50 747~=—«11,011 2,312 55.1 39.1 94.2 57 18 4 
Universal Indemnity ...... 1938 1,058 300 . a 268 124 251 63.9 33.4 97.3 8 40 55 
seraey Cry, NM. Fd. ccoces 1939 1,092 300 ee asin 288 95 195 61.7 40.8 102.5 7 36 52 
West American .....ccecece 1938 1,241 250 a siees 48 643 925 50.0 48.6 98.6 52 39 44 
Los Angeles, Cal. .....00. 1939 1,354 250 ae womer 71 779 1,174 52.1 463 98.4 -50 40 Br 
Western Surety ............ 19388 1.416 300 Cl 338 228 376 25.0 59.4 84.4 55 32 113 
Sioux Pulls, & D. ..... 1939 1,469 300 wa Sates 320 244 415 20.1 548 74.9 93 8 80 

Mutual Casualty Companies 

Financial Underwriting Investment . 

- * e *Total | Dist- 

Tota ° . * bf bd Stat. Net Invest- J dends 

Name of Company Date Ad- Special Loss Un- Net Net ¢ Under- [Invest- | ment to 
mitted 1 Re- Re- earned § Prems. | Prems. Exp. writing | ment Gain Poliey- 
Assets | Surplus | serves serves Prems. § Written | Earned Ratio Results | Income | or Loss § holders 

Farmers’ Mutual Auto..... 1988 1,094 335 2 397 326 1,120 1,078 563 37.9 942 47 2 830 
PEREGO, Veates ccccccccces 1939 1,309 449 25 463 347 =©1,181 1,159 54.0 37.6 91.6 93 26 p> Gere 
Hardware Mutual .......... 1938 12,019 2,378 300 4,835 4,358 10,902 10,657 55.6 23.4 79.0 2,183 268 217 «192 
Stevens Point, Wisc....... 1939 13,205 2,891 385 5,266 4,383 10,782 10,757 52.4 23.4 75.8 2,586 267 218 2,082 
Keystone Mutual .......... 1938 401 62 6 79 187 360 274 52.7 29.8 82.5 22 6 20 sens 
POCCMOETEE, FO cc ccccccese 1939 605 103 8 192 258 516 466 59.1 283 87.4 39 19 25 vee 
Merchants Mutual ......... 1938 3,413 | ota 1,667 1,030 3,313 3,173 623 205 828 508 63 82 os 
BR Bs Ee cectsccscese 1939 8 3,991 Wee - eens 1,902 1,285 3,684 3,429 60.3 21.7 82.0 549 60 72 54 
Minnesota Farmers ........ 1938 246 > err 54 69 132 12 581 32.9 91.0 7 6 6 

Minneapolis, Minn. ...... 1939 274 rrr 58 73 138 135 50.9 334 8.3 19 2 5 
Shelby Mut. Pl. Gl. & Cas.. 19388 1,555 Cla 275 687 1,275 1,225 57.2 37.7 94.9 54 38 47 38 
WENGEOT, GID ccccscvcscces 1939 1,710 ee wens 347 722 1,318 1,288 555 369 92.4 86 39 23 
Western States Mutual..... 1938 136 a sews 24 66 150 142 38.0 56.1 94.1 4 2 5 
PE, BNE 0c secencecce 1939 163 aor re 33 71 165 160 49.1 43.4 92.5 10 2 Se 


a Includes additional reserve for non-cancellable 
accident and health business. 
b Bonds amortized stocks market value. 


e Book value of bonds. 
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STANDARD INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 










































ASSETS LIABILITIES 
Cash in Banks and Office .............. $2,942,804.79 | 
BONDS Reserve for Unearned Premiums ........ $1,521,897.31 
United States Government $612,317.59 
State and Municipal .... 296,641.18 Reserve for Losses in Process of Adjustment 139,287.00 } 
Railroad i yh eee 233,075.98 i 
Public Utilities ......... 462,272.36 ee | 
Diiities .......... 444,011.92  2,048,319.03 Reserve for All Other Liabilities ....... 121,356.02 
STOCKS ONG, cde vitischiese $1,500,000.00 | 
ON eee $1 ,048,200.00 | 
ee eee 392,762.00  1,440,962.00 WIE wv 0 dio nn esatneega 3,421,222.87 { 
Premiums in course of Collection (Not 
MMOD cobs. .0.2 Sochandis:s 5 ee oo oes 246,692.59 Surplus to Policyholders .............-- 4,921 222.87 
All Other Admitted Assets ............. 24,984.79 cs 
Total Admitted Assets ............ $6,703,763.20 $6,703,763.20 ' 
Bonds and Stocks valued on New York Insurance De- On the basis of December 31, 1939 market quotations } 
partment Basis. for all Bonds and Stocks owned, this Company’s total 
Securities carried at $247,400.43 in the above statement Admitted Assets would be $6,770,807.96 and the Surplus 
are deposited in various States as required by law. to Policyholders would be $4,988,267.63. 
GEO. Z. DAY, President A. J. COUCH, Vice-President S. C. KLINE, Secretary 








“TWO STANDARDS” 


An unusual combination of financial strength 
Community of interests and practical cooperation with agents } 


Standard Surety & Casualty Company 
of New York | 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT - DECEMBER 31, 1939 




















ASSETS LIABILITIES I 
Cash in Banks and Office .............. $1 ,767,856.63 Reserves for li 
BONDS Claims and it 
United States Government $585,033.03 if 
State and Municipal .... 838,344.91 Claim Expense .......... $2, 138,944.11 
a aera 161,395.32 ‘ 
Public Utilities ......... 213,948.82 Unearned Premiums... . a \ 
Miscellaneous .......... 473,165.10  2,271,887.18 piel. .......... 171,632.19 | 
STOCKS Other Liabilities ........ 132,000.00 3,888,788.45 if 
aed piers Reece wt Sede $376,030.00 aan ' 
ES rer 853,439.40 1,229,469.40 
er ee Pe epee $1,000,000.00 | 
Premiums in course of Collection (Not ee eee ee 1,164,629.38 
2) ae ee 719,516.67 
Astrued Interest ... 2... .ccccccccccess 18,135.72 
9 Gthes Adaitted Asis ............. 46,552.23 Surplus to Policyholders ............+-- 2,164,629.38 } 
TOTAL ADMITTED ASSETS ........ $6,053,417.83 Ms wh cG4's ts Shanameneek@eeed $6,053,417.83 
Bonds and Stocks valued on New York Insurance De- On the basis of December 31, 1939 market quotations 
artment Basis. for all Bonds and Stocks owned, this Company’s total 
urities carried at $359,719.38 in the above statement Admitted Assets would be oer oor a and the Surplus 
are deposited in various States as required by law. to Policyholders would be $2,284,521.41. 
GEO. Z. DAY, President JOHN F. NUBEL, Vice-Pres. CHARLES E. HEATH, Vice-Pres. and Sec. 
A. J. COUCH, Resident V. P., Chicago 
New York Office: 80 John Street Chicago Office: Insurance Exchange 
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Casualty, Fidelity and Surety Reinsurance 


GENERAL 
REINSURANCE CORPORATION 


90 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK ° 200 BUSH STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 


Financial Statement, December 31, 1939 


ASSETS 
Olt Bt TRAE AMD AIUBICES «5.5.5 osccc ic icc cease cescsteneee iveieiasetseen BATT 
INVESTMENTS: 
ea tc kk reid Sal noha y Mv wenn 9) ah acai $5,379,027.88 
Nortu Star Reinsurance Corp, Stock.............-- , 2,051,734.90 
Orner Common Stocks............... Pe ree eee re 4,274,362.31 
Er org ere cae Ore - _ 232,431.25 
Sls and on achea wad eae Pieeecak te faiahesa giaara te Son oman mers ; aie 11,937,556.34 
Premiums in Course or Cotcection (Not Over 90 Days Due)........... 588,448.29 
AccrueD INTEREST....... 1 Pies oeien pA ria ape ety. wae 61,479.78 
OruHeR ADMITTED ASSETS.......... ee ee ET Pe ne _ 176,639.80 
Tortat. ADMITTED ASSETS.......... aa Aird bh tate ashok are soit OO $17,741,895.04 
LIABILITIES 
Raseave roa Cisse ano Ciaim EXrenses. .........6 ccc ccccccescssecceses $ 7,103,431.21 
PEROUAVE DOR CIMEARWED TORMIGIS .. 50.55 ic ccc cc ccaciwevcdedescsesecece 2,164,731.92 
RESERVE FOR COMMISSIONS, TAXES AND OTHER LIABILITIES. .............4. 810,675.54 
WOUUNTARY TERSERVE.... 2.0 seca = a ee RRS I ee ‘ 663,056.37 
MINN, Snare csa.a dicate «0's Svetbahant aikie-aa 4.0.4 Sia “4 ’ $1,000,000.00 
I ts MIE s Vain dco bcle cin edind a a4 ts 46 aes +e ee 6,000,000.00 
ene eI, o's a's ps vsren Bisic bslcek sa kea dice saw d erie weuikees 7,000,000.00 
a: 0 vince 5 ob 4:00 a he MANGUM O neh ee skeen w Ske okkhhers se enesuswes $17,741,895.04 


Bonds and stocks owned are valued in accordance with the requirements of the New York State Insurance Department, viz:— Bonds on an amor- 
tized basis, North Star stock on the basis prescribed by the New York Insurance Law, other stocks at December 31, 1939 market quotations. ® If 
bonds owned were valued on the basis of December 31, 1939 market quotations, Total Admitted Assets would be decreased to $17,619,616.91 
and Voluntary Reserve to $540,778.24. © Securities carried at $1,098,113.75 in the above statement are deposited as required by law. 


























.' <n of Sve and Alllied Pm 


NORTH STAR 
REINSURANCE CORPORATION 


90 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK . 200 BUSH STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 


Financial Statement, December 31, 1939 


ASSETS 
Casu 1n Banks AND OfFFICE.............-. PRIERAGESER ERR ESS Pere erere feo te 
INVESTMENTS: 
Rr iG LE IS ele lc keep Sree mate eee TS ...- $1,250,824.80 
Ere ers Cer er ee eee 1,885,360.00 
ETO ee ee Cee ee sents 38,500.00 
Tora ; ye Pe eT ee Japa tos stars ea 3,174,684.80 
Batances Due rrom Cepinc Companies (Not Over 90 Days Due)......... 217,394.08 
AccrueD INTEREST........... ERAN, GAN EGA ON a gee eee 14,015.42 
eS ita kadai Se RAN eke eee te eae w SEN e Mace : 13,270.71 
Totat ADMITTED ASSETS......... Sac ee A Rania Re naan Pte of Saree Seitericiners $4,541,652.27 
LIABILITIES 
Baseave pon Cadsees AW Ciuatet ERGRASES. «26... ooo tic cece saccccceucees $ 228,781.80 
RESERVE FOR UMBARNED PREMIGMS, . o.oo occ cc adecccccrseseces ch ae 2,121,895.43 
Reserve ror Commissions, TAXES AND OTHER LIABILITIES..............--- 64,890.25 
oS eee +e Bos ; ; .... $ 600,000.00 
I gets a en ie kin ga 5g anced eee gree RA ae CAMO _1,526,084.79 
Surp.us To PoLicyHOLpDERs. . __2,126,084.79 
I er eae ka ahr Maes Ace SA CRESS TRESS EKA EMER TS A $4,541 ,652.27 


Bonds and stocks owned are valued in accordance with the requirements of the New York State Insurance Department, viz:—Bonds | 
on an amortized basis, stocks at December 31, 1939 market quotations. If bonds owned were valued on the basis of December 31, 1939 
market quotations, Total Admitted Assets would be increased to $4,546,077.47 and Surplus to $1,530,509.99. © Securities carried at 
$399,148.68 in the above statement are deposited as required by law. 
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whether or not an employee 

was protected under a non- 
ownership contingent automobile 
liability policy issued to the em- 
ployer was considered and decided 
by the New York City Municipal 
Court in favor of the insurance 
company in Fertig vs. General Acci- 
dent F. & L, A. Corp., 171 Misc. 
921, 13 N.Y.S. (2d) 872 (recently 
afirmed without opinion by the Ap- 
pellate Term of the New York Su- 
preme Court). 


A wise close question as to 


Facts 


Fertig, the plaintiff in the action 
under consideration, was a salesman 
for a hardware company to which 
the insurance company had issued 
an automobile liability policy with a 
non-ownership endorsement. It is 
the language of the policy and the 
endorsement which raises the ques- 
tion as to whether or not the sales- 
man was protected thereby. 

Fertig was a commission salesman 
working for the hardware company. 
With the knowledge and consent of 
his employer, he used his own auto- 
mobile in servicing the territory as- 
signed to him, and while engaged in 
the course of his duties and in the 
business of his employer, his auto- 
mobile collided with another caus- 
ing injuries later resulting in the 
death of the operator of the other 
car, 

An action was commenced against 
the hardware company and Fertig, 
the salesman. The insurance com- 
pany defended the hardware com- 
pany but declined to defend Fertig, 
the salesman. Fertig claimed that 
he was entitled, under the policy, 
to defense and commenced this ac- 
tion for $500 the cost to him of de- 
fending himself in the death action. 

The insurance company, in the 
death action, maintained that Fertig 
Was not, in fact, an employee of the 
hardware company but an independ- 
ent contractor and that, therefore, 
the hardware company was not 
chargeable with or liable for his 


FOR MARCH, 1940 


NON-OWNERSHIP AUTO LIABILITY 


EMPLOYER'S POLICY HELD NOT TO 
COVER EMPLOYEE USING OWN AUTO. 
IN EMPLOYER'S BUSINESS. 


MOBILE 


negligence. Of course, if Fertig 
were held, in the death action, to 
be an employee and not an inde- 
pendent contractor, the employer 
would have been liable for his neg- 
ligence and, because of the sharp 
controversy in this respect, the in- 
surance company deemed it advis- 
able to effect a settlement of the 
claim against the hardware com- 
pany. Although there is no refer- 
ence to the disposition of the death 
action as against Fertig, it is ap- 
parent that prosecution of the claim 
against him was not continued, and 
it is assumed that the settlement by 
the insurance company in the death 
action ended that litigation. 


Policy 


The opinion of the court and the 
briefs of the attorneys show the 
pertinent facts with respect to the 
policy to be as follows: 

The hardware company applied 
for a policy of contingent non- 
ownership liability insurance. It ap- 
pears that at this time there was no 
standard form of policy providing 
this particular coverage in general 
use and the insurance company is- 
sued a standard form of automobile 
policy to which was affixed a non- 
ownership endorsement. The rele- 
vant portions of the policy and en- 
dorsement are as follows: 

“GENERAL ACCIDENT FIRE 

AND LIFE ASSURANCE 

CORPORATION, LIMITED 

OF PERTH, SCOTLAND 

DOES HEREBY AGREE with 

the insured, named in the declara- 

tions made a part hereof, in con- 
sideration of the payment of the 
premium and of the statements 





by JOHN McELRAEVY, Jr. 
General Counsel 
Alfred M. Best Co. 


contained in the declarations and 
subject to the limits of liability, 
exclusions, conditions and other 
terms of this policy: 
INSURING AGREEMENTS 
I. COVERAGE A—BODILY 
INJURY LIABILITY 
To pay on behalf of the insured 
all sums which the insured shall 
become obligated to pay by reason 
of the liability imposed upon him 
by law for damages . . . arising 
out of the ownership, maintenance 
or use of the automobile. 
COVERAGE B — PROP- 
ERTY DAMAGE LIA- 
BILITY 
To pay on behalf of the insured 
all sums which the insured shall 
become obligated to pay by reason 
of the liability imposed upon him 
by law for damages because of 
injury to or destruction of prop- 
erty, including the loss of use 
thereof, caused by accident and 
arising out of the ownership, 
maintenance or use of the auto- 
mobile. 
II. DEFENSE, SETTLE- 
MENT, SUPPLEMEN- 
TARY PAYMENTS 
It is further agreed that as re- 
spects insurance afforded by this 
policy the corporation shall 
(a) defend in his name and behalf 
any suit against the insured al- 
leging such injury .. . 
III. DEFINITION OF (‘IN- 
SURED’ 
The unqualified word ‘insured’ 
wherever used in coverages A and 
(Continued on the next page) 
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Non-Ownership—Continued 

B and in other parts of this policy, 
when applicable to these cover- 
ages, includes not only the named 
insured but also any person while 
using the automobile . . . and 
provided further that the actual 
use is with the permission of the 
named insured. 

The DECLARATIONS of the 
policy contain two items which are 
pertinent to these provisions ; 
ITEM 3. “Description of the auto- 
mobile” contains a space for the 
name and description of motor ve- 
hicles. In Item 3 has been typed “AS 
PER SCHEDULE ATTACHED.” 
ITEM 6. “The named insured is 
the sole owner of the automobile, 
except as herein stated:”, and there 
are typed the words “AS PER EN- 
DORSEMENT ATTACHED.” 

Affixed to and made a part of the 
policy is an endorsement entitled 
and reading in part as follows: 

‘EMPLOYERS’ NON- 

OWNERSHIP LIABILITY’ 

‘It is agreed that such insurance 
as is afforded the named insured 
by the policy . . . applies with 
respect to automobiles not owned 
by the named insured, subject to 
the following provisions : 

1. Application of Insurance. The 

insurance applies only to the use, 

by any person named in the sched- 
ule forming a part hereof, of any 
automobile . . . in the business of 
the named insured as expressed in 

the declarations .. . 

2. Exclusions. The policy does 

not apply : 

(1) To any automobile owned 

in full or in part by, or regis- 

tered in the name of, or hired 

by the named insured. . . .” 
There follows a list of names, in- 
cluding Fertig, of men working in 
the same capacity together with ad- 
dresses for each and the amount of 
the premium charge. The premium 
charge listed beside the name of 
Fertig, totals $29.00. 

The real issue before the court in 
Fertig’s action to recover the cost 
to him of defending the death action, 
was whether or not the insurance 
company, under the policy issued to 
the hardware company, was obliged 
to defend the salesman. The ques- 
tion of whether or not Fertig was an 
employee was immaterial to con- 
sideration of his claim against the 
insurance company. 


56 


Plaintiff's Contention 


Fertig’s attorney contended that 
the language of the policy and the 
non-ownership endorsement, read 
together, established that the insur- 
ance company was obliged to defend 
the salesman as well as his employer. 
He pointed out that the policy and 
the endorsement were issued at the 
same time and comprised a complete 
contract, and that the provision in 
the policy defining the word “in- 
sured” to include not only the named 
insured but also any person while 
using the automobile with the per- 
mission of the named insured was 
extended to and not limited by the 
provisions of the non-ownership en- 
dorsement. He claimed that if there 
were any ambiguity in the language, 
the court should have construed it 
most favorably to the insured. He 
contended that had the court adopted 
this rule of interpretation, it would 
have held that the insurance pro- 
vided by the policy proper (includ- 
ing others than the named insured) 
was extended to and applied to auto- 
mobiles not owned by the named as- 
sured and that, therefore, this auto- 
mobile, not owned by the named in- 
sured, being used in its business 
with its permission, was covered to 
the same extent as would have been 
an automobile owned by the insured 
and operated on its business with its 
consent, 


Insurance Company's Contention 


The insurance company contended 
that the plaintiff (the salesman) was 
not a party to the insurance, had no 
rights thereunder and had no ca- 
pacity to sue; pointed out-that the 
low premium charged for coverage 
of the salesman’s car indicated an 
intention to cover none but the em- 
ployer ; pointed out that the regular 
premium for a car of this type would 
have been $106 whereas for this 
policy, it charged the employer only 
$29. It claimed that the language 
of the non-ownership endorsement, 
respecting the persons protected, 
was substituted for the language of 
the policy proper and that thereby 
all but the named insured were spe- 
cifically excluded. 


Defendant also claimed that if the 
salesman deemed himself to be an 
“additional insured” under the terms 





of the definition in the policy proper, 
he fell within the exclusion, con- 
tained in the endorsement, of any 
automobile owned in full or in part 
by the named insured. The plaintiff 
considers this exclusion to create 
some of the alleged ambiguity about 
the contract, read as a whole. 

There were other contentions on 
the part of the defendant, but, as 
above stated, the real issue was with 
respect to interpretation, particu- 
larly with respect to the omnibus 
clause and definitions of the insured 
in the policy proper, and the pro- 
visions respecting application of in- 
surance and exclusions in the en- 
dorsement. 


Decision of the Court 


The issues in Fertig’s claim for 
attorney’s fees were presented to the 
court upon cross-motions for sum- 
mary judgment, a _ proceeding 
whereby issues are presented to a 
court upon pleadings and affidavits 
without testimony of witnesses being 
taken in court. 

The appellate court affirmed the 
decision of the lower court which, 
in its opinion, adopted the defend- 
ant’s theories and granted the insur- 
ance company’s motion for judg- 
ment dismissing the complaint. The 
court after setting forth the facts 
and the relevant portions of the 
policy said, in part: 


“The defendant points out that 
the omnibus clause is operative 
only when the word ‘insured,’ as 
used in the policy, is unqualified 
and it asserts that the endorse- 
ment, which forms a part of the 
policy, qualifies the word ‘insured’ 
to restrict the coverage to the 
named insured only with respect 
to the operation of automobiles 
not owned by the named insured. 
It argues that since the policy does 
not, in itself, provide any specified 
car coverage, the non-ownership 
endorsement must determine the 
scope of the coverage. 

The defendant further argues that 
the premium charged for non- 
ownership liability insurance, be- 
cause it is intended to protect only 
the interests of the named insured 
and not the interests of the owner 
of the vehicle, is written at a very 
much lower rate than would other- 
wise prevail. ... 

(Continued on the next page) 
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The question of premium charge 
in matters of coverage has been 
given weight by the Courts and 
is proper evidence to be adduced 
in such a case.” citing Ocean Ac- 
cident & Guarantee Corporation 
v. Bear, 220 Ala. 491, 125 So. 
es 3 

“There seems to be no privity be- 
tween the plaintiff and the two 
parties to the insurance contract. 
The premium was paid by the 
named assured and no contribu- 
tion to it was made by Fertig. The 
papers reveal that the parties to 
the contract did not intend to 
cover any cars owned by William 
L. Blumberg Co. Inc., (the em- 
ployer) but only to protect Blum- 
berg Company and no other. 
While a third party may recover 
In certain circumstances upon a 
contract made by others for his 
benefit (Seaver v. Ransom, 224 
N.Y, 233, 120 N.E. 639, 2 A.L.R. 
1187) yet to give a third party, 
who may derive a benefit from 
the performance of the promise, 
an action, there must be, first, an 
intent by the promisee to secure 
some benefit to the third party . . 
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In writing the non-ownership 
coverage as requested by its as- 
sured, the insurance company 
utilized a so-called standard form 
automobile policy, to which was 
affixed the employers’ non-owner- 
ship liability endorsement. This 
endorsement, by its terms, extends 
the ordinary coverage of the 
standard policy to automobiles not 
owned by the assured. In thus 
defining and qualifying the pro- 
tection, the word ‘insured’ as used 
in coverages A and B of the in- 
suring agreement is qualified in 
that non-ownership liability is 
provided only for the named in- 
sured. ... 

By its terms, the additional in- 

sured clause is operative only 

when the word ‘insured’ is un- 
qualified. The superseding en- 
dorsement qualifies the coverage 
to automobiles not owned by the 
assured and extends such protec- 
tion to the named insured only. 

This is a qualification sufficient to 

eliminate the clause.” 

Among the numerous cases cited 
by the plaintiff in support of his 
contention that the insurance com- 
pany was under obligation to defend 
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DECEMBER 31,1939 
ASSETS LIABILITIES 
Cash in Bank and Office ....$256,885.7! Reserve for Losses in Process of Adjust- 
U. S. Government, Bonds .... 374,322.34 OE 5h6 854s Cader wn ce aanensbane.se $ 709,594.70 
State and Municipal Bonds .. 270,473.49 Reserve for Unearned Premiums ......... 468,943.84 
————. $§_ 901,681.54 Reserve for Commission (Not yet due) .. 64,847.28 
Other Bonds (Insurance Dept. Valuation) 439,940.96 Reserve for Taxes and Expenses .......... 56,446.36 
ME sikkis chi sous dnne.c-4-s 3,176.00 cutnisisiatiaeantacsietitiiaiete 
Real Estate (including Home Office) ... 105,000.00 $1,299,832.18 
Premiums in Course of Collection (Less CN iccacvewa rpesspae nan $300,000.00 
I cick sind cage esate each A 361,128.98 PND A itindiahes 600s Moa a5oe 200,000.00 
Accounts Receivable and Accrued Interest 9,163.23 Voluntary Reserve .......... 20,258.53 
Surplus to Policyholders .............-. 520,258.53 
December 31, 1939—Total Admitted Assets $1,820,090.71 $1,820,090.7! 
ee ee, nn I os cc cs vcdesled epee gaasceetes cneveeeaved $1,226,480.51 
Piaaseer St, TORT, VON PRIN PRBNEED 6 aoc ccc c circ sccccccccaccencecccccccccee 730,903.98 
Ee 66 esse rene nts er eneierieseosesowshas 451,309.64 
NY 0, PO SUNN PANIED MEIIOUD 6.5. oc ccescncsccscecsececccasesecesesene 369,370.05 
DOOSMINET Dl, TOGR TOUR PRGINIIUDS PADONE i666 cies cccecscedscccecwcesocssccseds 335,787.79 


Expense ratio below average. Your cost of insurance made the lowest possible yet maintaining the BEST Service Available. 
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onservative 


the salesman in this action, are 
Floralbell Amusement Corp. vs. 
Standard Surety and Casualty Co., 
256 App. Div. 221, 9 N.Y.S. (2d) 
524 and Grand Union Stores vs. 
General Accident F, & L.A. Corp., 
251 A.D. 810. Both of these cases 
have been discussed in prior issues 
of Best’s Insurance News—the 
Floralbell decision in the Fire and 
Casualty Edition of May 1939 at 
page 59, and the Grand Union case 
in the Casualty Edition of January 
1938 at page 557. The discussion of 
this latter case was directed to a 
decision which held that the as- 
sured’s complaint stated a cause of 
action and directing that it be tried 
on the merits. Since then, the case 
has been disposed of on the merits, 
favorably to the assured. Grand 
Union Co. vs. General Accident Fire 
& L.A. Corp., Ltd., 254 A.D. 274, 4 
N.Y.S. (2d) 704, affirmed 279 N.Y. 
638, 18 N.E. (2d) 38. 

The arguments pro and con in the 
troublesome questions presented by 
this controversy were ably presented 
in the briefs of the opposing at- 
torneys, Armende Lesser, Esq. for 
the plaintiff. and Edward M. Fuller, 
Esq. for the insurance company. 
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HEN a man starts out in a 
W rwsines career, the objec- 

tive he has in view almost to 
the exclusion of every other consid- 
eration is the livelihood it brings. 
But after we have been in our 
chosen work for a while we realize 
that if the purely selfish motive were 
the beginning and the end, it would 
be a very barren thing. The desire 
to help our fellow mortal is one of 
the finest instincts of human nature. 
It is felt in every normal breast, 
though no return is asked beyond 
the satisfaction of having done good. 
I want to consider with you how we 
can improve this wonderful business 
of ours and derive greater joy there- 
from. The more satisfaction you 
get from your work the greater be- 
comes your capacity. A wit referred 
once to a man of great but ineffec- 
tual ability as one who did not have 
the talent to make his genius avail. 
If we lessen accidents we will have 
the satisfaction of promoting talents 
and of making our main gifts the 
more effectual. All of this is per- 
fectly true even though the moral 
satisfaction of which I speak is the 
sole result. 


First Law of Nature 


Safety is the first law of nature. 
It is the law of self-preservation, the 
primary instinct of everything that 
breathes. It provides the defensive 
armor with which every form of life 
is equipped. Since the dawn of 
time, security against pain and death 
has been the great goal all creatures 
have sought. We read this tragic 
story in the eternal rocks that en- 
tomb fossils of species which per- 
ished before the hazards of their 
time; we read it in the words of the 
Bible, which repeatedly exhorted the 
people to protect themselves against 
the dangers of their day; and we 
may read it in the record of the ef- 
orts that are being extended in our 
own generation to make free Amer- 
ca also safe, 

Safety should be the first law of 
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the insurance business. Insurance 
companies have long since been ex- 
perimenting in the field of policy- 
holder anticipation. They have 
worked long, in laboratory, to bring 
to their policyholders a type of per- 
formance far beyond the most lib- 
eral interpretation which possibly 
could be construed from a reading 
of the policy contract. Insurance is 
neither charity nor philanthropy ; it 
is a business. Yet, in essence its 
higher aims lie most directly along 
philanthropic channels. 


Three Questions 


But perhaps there are some who 
do not agree that the promotion of 
safety is a primary job of the insur- 
ance business. Perhaps there are 
some who believe that it is strictly 
a duty of government, and should be 
placed entirely in the hands of tech- 
nicians specially trained for the pur- 
pose. Perhaps there are some who 
are disheartened because the acci- 
dent rate still runs high despite the 
fact that last year there was a sub- 
stantial decrease in the accident 
death rate. Let us test these three 
questions. 

First: Is safety good business ? 

As insurance men we know that 
rates—or price—have a strong bear- 
ing on the amount of insurance we 
write; when rates are high we work 
harder and write less business than 
when they are low. We know, too, 
that management in all lines of busi- 
ness long ago learned that prosperity 
is more abundant and more per- 
manent when we sell superior prod- 
ucts at lower prices, whether it be 
an automobile or an insurance pol- 
icy. As insurance men we also know 
that the accident rate affects insur- 
ance rates. I do not hesitate to say 
that if organized safety work had 
not been instituted many years ago 
in our highly complex, mechanized 
America of today, the volume of 
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Vice-President, 
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business we now write would be less 
because insurance rates would be 
prohibitive to many. 

There is another inescapable fac- 
tor to be considered in this question. 
Let me put it bluntly. Dead men 
cannot pay insurance premiums and 
crippled men seldom do. When the 
dread arm of accident hits, there- 
fore, it not only strikes at the insur- 
ance rate structure but, too fre- 
quently, it simultaneously removes 
another consumer from the prospect 
list. It is sheer folly, if not down- 
right dangerous, to dodge facts; we 
might just as well bring them out 
into the open here and now. 

So, I say yes, from every stand- 
point safety is good business ! 


Governmental Responsibility 


Second: Is accident prevention 
solely the responsibility of govern- 
ment ? 

We will all concede that the pre- 
vention of accidents is a social prob- 
lem, rather than an outright matter 
of police regulation and enforce- 
ment. It is true that law and law 
enforcement have a very necessary 
and definite place in the prevention 
of accidents; and I certainly hold 
that police regulation should be ex- 
tended to provide compulsory pro- 
tection for those who will not protect 
themselves. Pedestrian as well as 
motor vehicle, for instance, should 
be compelled to respond to the stop- 
and-go signals. But there are im- 
portant fields of accident prevalence 
which cannot be reached by the po- 
lice; education alone will penetrate 
them. 

What about the home, for in- 

(Continued on next page) 
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Our War—Continued 
stance; would you put it under po- 
lice inspection and surveillance ? The 
factory, also, lends itself less readily 
to police control than to voluntary 
preventive measures. I doubt, too, 
that American citizens, long tutored 
in the rights of free men and 
women, would take kindly to the 
rigid dictation they would have to 
bear if we regarded accident preven- 
tion solely as the work of the police, 
abolished the support of a militant 
public opinion, and demobilized 
working citizen organizations. In 
fact, I believe we can say without 
fear of successful contradiction that 
an accident prevention program 
which does not have public opinion 
and civilian volunteers behind it 
could not succeed in our country. 

Social reforms are best achieved 
when the people act on as nearly 
voluntary basis as public safety will 
permit. Experience has _ taught 
us that. Will any of us ever forget 
the tragic failure of that noble ex- 
periment known as prohibition. The 
American people on the whole are 
law-abiding; they will reasonably 
obey even questionable statutes so 
long as they do not interfere with 
that most traditional of all American 
things—personal liberty. But when 
lawmakers or law enforcers venture 
to trespass upon the rights of pri- 
vacy in the home or to regulate 
morals by legislative fiat, they come 
face to face with an outraged public 
whose love of freedom and liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness had 
never been downed by any power 
on earth, and God grant it never 
shall be! 

So, I say no! Accident prevention 
is not the sole responsibility of gov- 
ernment, and it never can be! 


Accident Prevention 


Third: Can accidents reasonably 
be prevented, and mortality and in- 
jury rates brought within reasonable 
limits ? 

Definitely and unequivocally, yes! 
Let us review momentarily the his- 
tory of the organized accident move- 
ment in America. We may take 
pride in the fact that insurance com- 
panies took a leading role in making 
safety a recognized responsibility. 
Indeed, there are many who date 
the beginning of the organized 
safety movement from the institu- 
tion of accident prevention methods 
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in industry and manufacture by the 
insurance companies. The passage 
of the first Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Law, in Wisconsin in 1911, 
gave the accident prevention move- 
ment sudden impetus. For many 
years, however, it was concerned 
primarily with prevention of occu- 
pational accidents, which then ac- 
counted for most of the accidental 
mortality rate. 

With the close of the World War, 
however, the automobile loomed as 
a real menace to human safety and 
the need for protective measures 
became a compelling necessity. The 
safety traffic mavement logically got 
its real start in the public grade 
schools, where again insurance com- 
panies were among the foremost 
pioneers. Now we see this move- 
ment rightly moving out into every 
field of American life, striving to 
save lives, seeking to spare thou- 
sands of men, women and children 
from the pain and suffering of crip- 
pling injuries, working to protect 
private property against forces of 
destruction whose economic cost 
each year is measured not in terms 
of millions, but billions, of dollars. 


Safety Record 


Let us turn to the record to see 
what this movement has done to 
conserve these great resources—hu- 
man life and human endeavor. In 
1912, the first year the organized 
safety movement got under way, the 
death rate from accidents (exclusive 
of the automobile which then was in- 
consequential) was 79 lives lost for 
each 100,000 population. In 1935, 
twenty-three years after the safety 
movement had been in operation, the 
death rate (again I exclude the 
automobile in order to make a proper 
comparison) had dropped to 49% 
lives lost for each 100,000 popula- 
tion. Here was a decrease of ap- 
proximately 37%. 

Let us test it another way, and 
see what would have happened if 
the safety movement had never 
started and the 1912 accident death 
rate had continued through the 
twenty-three-year period here cov- 
ered. The answer is that approxi- 
mately 867,739 additional lives 
would have been lost in the name of 
accidents. In other words, more than 
three-quarters of a million men, 
women and children, who otherwise 
would have been dead, were per- 


mitted to live! Isn’t that worth 
while ? 


Automobile Record 


Now let’s bring the automobile 
into the picture, lest some fear that 
in excluding the automobile we tried 
to do calisthenics with arithmetic, 
As I have said, the traffic safety 
movement really got under way after 
the World War, because it was the 
war that gave tremendous stimulus 
to our motor age. The crusade to 
make our streets and highways safe 
dates from 1922, when safety edu- 
cation was introduced in the nation’s 
grade schools. The reason for start- 
ing there is obvious. The streets 
were becoming jammed with motor- 
ized traffic and the slaughter of 
children was appalling. Did safety 
education work? We shall see. 
Since 1922 traffic fatalities among 
adults have tripled, but—fatalities to 
children of school age have de- 
creased sharply. In fact, during the 
period between 1922 and 1938, no 
less than 70,000 children’s lives were 
saved—70,000 future citizens spared 
from death beneath the wheels of 
a truck or a motor car! I say to you, 
I will plead it before any tribunal 
of public opinion in all the world, 
that if we had saved only one child’s 
life, the effort and the cost would 
have been more than repaid. 

So, again I say, a thousand times 
yes! Accident prevention can and 
does work! 


Future Outlook 


Where then are we headed, what 
remains to be done in order that we 
may bring the accident record of 
America within the bounds of rea- 
son and common sense? Without 
my going into a long dissertation 
you know that there are a number 
of excellent and effective safety of 
ganizations in operation. The or 
ganization of which I want to speak 
briefly, however, is the National 
Conservation Bureau, accident pre 
vention division of the Association 
of Casualty and Surety Executives. 
It is operated for two primary rea 
sons : 

1. To make an effective, sincere 
and permanent contribution in the 
name of capital stock insurance t0 
the great crusade that is being caf- 
ried on to save lives, rescue thow- 

(Continued on page 64) 
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OPT) a 
PLATE GLASS 
REPLACEMENT 


is what every buyer 
of plate glass insurance 
wants and expects. 
« 

Prompt replacement, 
even under disaster 
conditions, is a matter 
of course when the 
policy is written by 

The Fidelity and Casualty 
Company of New York. 


This is only one of many 


reasons why alert agents 


prefer to represent 


“the F. & C.” 
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Our War—Continued 

sands from the fate of a cripple, and 
defend private property against the 
greatest of all destroyers, the pre- 
ventable accident. 

2. To work continuously for re- 
duction of accident figures to the 
end that insurance rates may be held 
to a level consistent with good busi- 
ness and the ability of the general 
public to enjoy the advantages, se- 
curity and peace of mind that comes 
with sound insurance protection. 


Importance to Agents 


These are objectives of great im- 
portance to the agents of the capital 
stock companies and a powerful ve- 
hicle to help them establish good 
public relations. It offers a real 
chance to take a leading part in a 
crusade which has no enemies, only 
friends, It furnishes the answer to 
the challenge of those who would 
abolish the middleman from the 
American industrial system—that 
system which made America what it 
is today. It is the basis and the 
structure of public appreciation, and 
I need not remind you that good 
public relations mean good business. 

If there is any one thing that the 






é B. 
G. N. GARDNER..... Vice-President 


; —— 


M. B. PETRIKIN. ... Vice-President 


This statement is Based on 


depression has taught American 
business, from the cotton spindles 
in the south to the steel mills in the 
east, the lumber camps in the north- 
west, and the agricultural belt in the 
midwest, it is that we must interpret 
our American system in terms which 
the public will understand. Manage- 
ment has learned that it is not 
enough for us to perform worthy 
public services and merely remain 
content in our own knowledge of a 
work well done. We must show the 
people that American business exists 
not merely for profit but equally to 
serve, and to perform works of 
public benefit beyond the scope of 
business activity. That is the basis 
of good public relations. We have 
been told that it is the Number 1 
job before business and industry 
today. With that I agree. 

The National Conservation Bu- 
reau is entirely separated from any 
rate-making interest, yet it is per- 
forming and accomplishing a task 
which contributes substantially, as 
we have said heretofore, to the 
maintenance of low insurance rates, 
and through the continuous removal 
of accident producing hazards, it 
paves the way toward ever more 
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| THIRTY-SIXTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 
| THE MERCHANTS FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


DENVER, COLORADO 
DECEMBER 31, 1939 


ASSETS LIABILITIES 
Cash in Banks and Office ............ $ 147,309.75 Reinsurance Balances ............... $ 42,006.50 
Bonds (at amortized value)— Loss Claims in Process of Adjustment 
U. S. Government—Direct and Fully (Less-Losses Reinsured $20,107.91) 88,775.75 
— hhc $ yet Accrued Taxes and Expenses ........ 48,832.05 
Seneinel ee, re Reserve for Unearned Premiums .... 1,243,176.97 
Henl Metete .......... ” 20,240.00 Reserve for Possible Loss on Real 
APs fe Estate Loans and Accounts ....... 9,052.62 
es 2,027,921.79 TORE THOME ok 50g ccciserevsce 100,000.00 
First Mortgage Loans on Real Estate 273,047.16 RR RS Pe a 400,000.00 
Accrued Interest on Bonds and Loans 15,158.67 Surplus 774,565.97 
Agents Balances and Accounts ...... ee 2 ees oe Seen eS” 5 sin 
SEE 6.0 oc ccecuchgbtveqosec ce 21,939.49 
$2,706,409.86 $2,706,409.86 
POLICY HOLDERS’ SURPLUS $1,174,565.97 
1938 1939 Increase 
Net Premium Income ................. $1,019,710.88 $1,103,721.02 $ 84,010.14 
Unearned Premium Reserve ........... 1,125,062.45 1,195,609.38 70,546.93 
TR SAG t 56 CONGO 6 6 8% 26660-66650 bien 2,602,691.28 2,706,409.86 103,718.58 
EE ids Ahk Witt ehbk a dabes oes ohare 747,577.44 774,565.97 26,988.53 





favorable rate structures. Thus jt 
serves both in the field of public 
relations and business. Its Purposes 
are entirely humanitarian, it is dj- 
vorced completely and permanently 
from profit motive, and it is recog- 
nized everywhere as one of the 
really effective, efficient, high-minded 
safety groups of the country. 


Bureau Activities 


I could not hope to encompass 
here all of the activities of the Na- 
tional Conservation Bureau; they 
cover a field that is as broad as the 
accident prevention problem itself. 
Nor is it necessary that I should 
burden this discussion with details 
which any one may obtain more 
completely by writing a letter to the 
Bureau itself at 60 John Street, New 
York, N. Y. I have mentioned our 
part in introducing safety education 
in the grade schools, but we did not 
stop there. The National Conserva- 
tion Bureau has carried the safety 
battle into the high school class- 
rooms. Knowing that 80% of the 
children in high schools today will 
be drivers of automobiles a few 
months hence, we are giving them 
the chance to become safe drivers. 


D. A, MOLADAY.........- Treasurer 
HAZEL O'NEILL.......... Secretary 
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FIRE ASSOCIATION OF PHILADELPHIA 


Established 1817 


presents 


a new and simplified work sheet for the development of 
Use and Occupancy insurable values together with an ex- 
planation in laymen's language of the purpose and opera- 
tion of this insurance necessity. 
Copies are available for those producers who would demon- 


strate that 


insurance of physical values is essential: 
insurance of business earnings is VITAL. 





AFFILIATED COMPANIES 


LUMBERMEN‘’S INSURANCE COMPANY 
THE RELIANCE INSURANCE COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA NATIONAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


> HEAD OFFICES: 401 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA e 





To do this we obtained the best 
minds in the country to prepare a 
textbook on driving entitled, “Man 
and the Motor Car.” More than 
4,000 high schools throughout the 
country now use this book and the 
number is growing daily. 

In our country, however, the high 
school is not the end of the road to 
learning, There are the colleges, 
ready and equipped to round out the 
knowledge of the men and women 
who are to become the stewards of 
democracy when you and I relin- 
quish the torch. If safety education 
is worth continuing, is it not then 
worth doing thoroughly? Is it any 
less important that we should know 
how to live safely than to live com- 
fortably? Are they not synony- 
mous? Obviously the answer to all 
these questions is affirmative. We 
must, therefore, have safety teachers 
who are qualified by training to 
perform their vitally important and 
highly specialized tasks, just as we 
have teachers to teach mathematics 
and economics. To that end your 
National Conservation Bureau a 
little more than one year ago 
founded the first institution in the 
United States dedicated to the duty 
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of preparing teachers in safety edu- 
cation. It is the Center for Safety 
Education at New York University, 
and its maintenance is being con- 
tinued through grants of funds by 
the Association of Casualty and 
Surety Executives. 

I might go on indefinitely relating 
other works of the National Con- 
servation Bureau. I could mention 
its spendid Educational Division, 
which is contributing lecturers and 
material to colleges and universities 
throughout the nation, helping them 
to establish teacher training courses 
in safety. One could write an entire 
article on the spendid work of the 
Traffic Division, which is proving 
that safety will work by making it 
work in given communities. One 
could write another on the subject 
of the Industrial Safety Division, 
which devotes its time to accident 
prevention work in industry, a work 
that has witnessed a reduction of 
more than 50% in the fatality rate 
since the capital stock insurance 
companies twenty-five years ago 
first instituted occupational safety 
devices and regulations. Nor have 
I mentioned more than a few of the 
Bureau’s activities. Its program of 


cooperation with the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents must be 
known to all of you. So I return to 
my original premise, that since we 
cannot hope to cover the whole scope 
here, I invite you to write to the 
National Conservation Bureau for 
the complete story. It is a story of 
importance to every one of you. 


Remaining Need 


Thus I have tried to give you 
quickly a picture of the machinery 
that is at work saving lives. What is 
the remaining need? The answer is 
man power! We know how to 
prevent accidents. For instance, 
Worcester, Massachusetts, was one 
of several cities selected by the Na- 
tional Conservation Bureau to be 
put in a test tube of prevention 
measures to see if we have the cor- 
rect safety formula. Our engineers 
tested the effect of a rigidly enforced 
twenty-five-mile speed limit, an es- 
cape-proof regulation forbidding 
ticket-fixing, with no exceptions; 
and an organized and outspoken 
public opinion firmly united behind 
the police in their application of 
traffic laws to all offenders. In that 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Our War—Continued 

work local insurance agents took an 
important part. They clearly dem- 
onstrated what the insurance agents 
can do, and should do everywhere, 
to promote safety. What was the 
result? In one year deaths due to 
motor accidents in Worcester were 
reduced 46%, injuries were reduced 
70%! Furthermore, the safe driv- 
ing habits learned in Worcester were 
reflected also in the accident rate in 
surrounding communities. Now 
cities throughout Massachusetts are 
going to Worcester to learn how it 
was done. 

Let us take another example, 
Kansas City, for instance. (Paren- 
thetically I might say that this in- 
stance was not the work of the Na- 
tional Conservation Bureau.) The 
municipal safety authorities ob- 
served that the great majority of 
deaths due to motor accidents oc- 
curred during hours of darkness. 
So they decided to do something 
about it. The general thirty-miles- 
per-hour speed limit underwent an 
alteration. During the hours of day- 
light, the thirty-mile limit was main- 
tained, but when darkness fell it 
was reduced to twenty-five miles per 
hour. Naturally there was a lot of 
public resentment at first. But when 
the people of Kansas City learned 
that in the first eight months the 
new regulation was in effect, deaths 
due to motor accidents dropped to 
twenty-two, as compared with forty- 
six for the same period before 
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the change, public opinion swung 
promptly and emphatically in support 
of the safety measures. 


Agent's Job 


I have said that we need man 
power. If there is any source that 
should be more responsive to the 
call for accident prevention work 
than the insurance agents, I don’t 
know where it is. I care not whether 
you consider it from the humani- 
tarian or from the selfish point of 
view, it is essentially an insurance 
man’s job. We live and work in a 
business which knows tragedy in- 
timately. We know from having 
seen with our own eyes that most 
accidents can be prevented. We 
know the heartbreaks that come in 
the wake of accident. We know 
that it is the duty of every citizen to 
perform what service he may. to pre- 
vent recurrence. 

We are too prone to think of 
safety solely in terms of traffic. Let 
us not forget that last year fatalities 
due to home accidents came within 
approximately 900 of equalling the 
traffic mortality record. The figures 
speak for themselves: Deaths due 
to motor vehicle accidents, 32,400; 
deaths due to accidents in the home, 
31,500. As to injuries, many more 
were injured in the home than in 
traffic, and here are the figures on 
that: Motor vehicles were respon- 
sible for 1,150,000 non-fatal injuries, 
of which 90,000 persons were perma- 
nently disabled; but the home wit- 


nessed accidents which were respon- 
sible for injuring 4,650,000 persons, 
of whom 140,000 were permanently 
crippled. And here are the figures 
on the economic loss: Direct cost 
of accidents due to motor vehicles, 
$1,500,000,000; direct cost of in- 
juries and deaths resulting from ac- 
cidents in the home, $600,000,000. 

I have tried to demonstrate by a 
few obvious illustrations that we 
know how to prevent accidents, and 
to show that the remaining need is 
man power. We need men to carry 
the message of safety into every city 
precinct and every country cross- 
roads in America. We need men 
to educate the people to a conscious 
practice of safe living. We need 
men whose very positions within 
their own communities will carry 
the weight of authority to make this 
great humanitarian crusade a suc- 
cess. 

We shall never entirely wipe out 
accidents; but we can bring them 
under control. The great mass of 
the people will respond to the per- 
suasion of education; the few who 
will not must be compelled to. 
Safety is not a question of personal 
rights ; it is a question of public se- 
curity. It affects not merely a few; 
it affects all. Just as the force of 
education is minimizing preventable 
disease, so education will control 
that marauding killer—the prevent- 
able accident. For the recalcitrant 
minority who refuse voluntary pro- 
tection, there must be the compul- 
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sion of law. But the greatest success 
will be achieved by a volunteer army 
of safety educators, composed of 
public-spirited business men. 


War in America 


We in America were shocked 
when press and radio brought us the 
dire news that war again had been 
unleashed upon unhappy Europe. 
Again we envisaged long lines of 
youths marching up to the front, 
and coming back we saw again the 
long lines of stretcher-bearers; we 
saw, too, legions of new white 
crosses row on row. It was only 
natural that we should have won- 
dered: ““Are we, too, again to be 
engulfed in the inferno of another 
foreign war?” It was the single 
question on the lips of every mother, 
every father, yes of youth itself. My 
friends, war has come to America! 
It has been with us for years! But 
because it was not accompanied by 
waving flags, beating drums, march- 
ing men, big headlines, we did not 
recognize it as such; most of us 
never have. That war is the war 
against the preventable accident. 

Last year, though we hailed an 
11% decrease, accidents killed 94,- 
000 American citizens. Like any 
modern war, it struck not only at 
the strong and able; with wanton 
ruthlessness it struck down men, 
women and little children alike. It 
put on the non-fatal casualty list 
8,900,000 other American citizens. 
Of that number 330,000 were per- 
manently crippled. It cost us $3,- 
300,000. Thus in a year that was a 
so-called “good year,” accidents 
killed, injured and maimed more 
persons than were killed, injured or 
maimed in the American forces dur- 
ing the whole twenty months of our 
participation in the World War. 

This is war on the home front. 
The enemy is within our gates. The 
casualty lists pile up. Where will it 
strike next; in your home or mine? 
Gentlemen, it’s our war. If we are 
‘0 triumph we must rely not only 
upon the conscription of government 
agencies, but upon the united forces 
of all citizens. It is a war that calls 
particularly to you and me to render 
continued service, as insurance men 
i the name of humanity, in the 
mame of self-preservation, in the 
tame of protection for our families, 
and in the name of good business. 
ee 
ance ah, dress before the Missouri State Insur- 
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carried at $204,193.17 in the above st 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT, DECEMBER 31, 1939 


ASSETS 


Cash on Hand and in Banks... . 
Government Bonds............ 
Corporation Bonds............ 
Common Stocks............... 
Premium Balances Receivable. . . 
Less—Ceded Reinsurance Balances 
NN in. 20 one ceewueseen 


s+» $121,746.89 


LIABILITIES 


Reserve for Unearned Premiums............. 
Reserve for Losses and Loss Expenses........ 
Reserve for Taxes and Expenses 
Reserve for Non-admitted Reinsurance... .... 
a Re a rst 


$297,898.70 
80,177.00 
ia i bteioties 46 n'e 40,045.93 
111,252.73 
. . -$1,530,000.00 
++ 4,998,898.19 
\ head see ies 6,528,898.19 


WE ins cite estos 


ee 


Bonds are valued on an amortized basis and stocks at market prices, as ap- 
proved by the National Association of Insurance Commissioners. Bonds 


$603,810.46 
800,104.10 
302,369.25 
5,380,105.00 


— 35,747.27 


3,890.96 
3,740.05 


. 157,494.16 


$7,058,272.55 


are dep d as required by law. 
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THE EXCESS MANAGEMENT CORPORATION 
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TWO COMMISSIONERS DIE 


A. CONWAY, secretary of 

e State and insurance commis- 
sioner for Louisiana, died of a heart 
attack in Baton Rouge on Febru- 
ary 19. Mr. Conway was only 57 
years old and had been nominated, 
in the recent Democratic primary, 
as candidate for re-election. E. A. 
Conway, Jr. has been named by Gov- 
ernor Long to complete the unex- 
pired term of his father. The term 
expires in May. 

G. H. Newbauer, Indiana insur- 
ance commissioner, died suddenly 
on February 23 after being found ill 
in his car. Mr. Newbauer, a former 


insurance man, had served as com- 
missioner since February, 1937 and 
was appointed by Governor M. Clif- 
ford Townsend. 


OREGON COMMISSIONER 


ETH B. Thompson of Portland 

is the new Oregon State Insur- 
ance Commissioner. He succeeded 
Hugh H. Earle on March Ist. 

Mr. Thompson is a past president 
of the Portland Life Managers As- 
sociation and of the Life Under- 
writers Associations in both Port- 
land, Ore., and San Francisco, Cal. 
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Your advertising in the Chicago Journal 


of Commerce does double duty— 


Chicago Journal of Commerce 
reaches the key insurance agents in 


over 2,000 cities. 


Chicago Journal of Commerce is 
read by 20,000 executives in industry 


and finance. 


These executives are important to you 


because they make the final decision on 


their company's purchases of goods and 


service. They are the men upon whom 


the heads of your agencies would call per- 


sonally. 


Thus: Your advertising does double duty 


Chiragn Journal 
of Commerce 


Chicago Journal of Commerce News of Insurance 
General Business and Finance is read daily 
by the Central West’s active producers. 








CENSUS FACTS 


HE United States Census of Business to be taken 
starting in January 1940 will offer, in its results, 
many things of significant worth to insurance men. It 
will not cover the insurance field itself, but it has a 
broader importance to the trade in that it will unearth 
facts on hundreds of other businesses, and these facts, 
to the live agent, will be a rich source of prospects. 
This Census of Business, the first taken since 1935, 
comes simultaneously with a Census of Manufactures, 
the first in two years. April 1940 will bring the open- 
ing of the vast Census of Population, which, in accord- 
ance with Article I. of the Constitution, has been made 
every 10 years since 1790. All will provide material of 
importance to the agent and his supervisors, when re- 
turns have been received and tabulated. 


The agent can not obtain from the Census Bureau the 
names of individual prospects or any information about 
them as individuals but he can get a picture of the mar- 
ket he covers, which will suggest the type of sales effort 
he can most profitably put forward. 


Census figures on wage income, to be obtained for the 
first time, will furnish a key to areas of greatest pur- 
chasing power for insurance. Vital statistics reports of 
the Census Bureau list deaths in cities, counties and 
states, according to cause, age, marital status and race, 
information which will aid the agent in selling pros- 
pects on the existence of special hazards more prevalent 
locally than in average or specific comparable areas. 

For the salesman of fire, casualty and surety policies, 
the Censuses of Business and Manufactures will provide 
many leads. Let us suppose he turns to the Census vol- 
ume (available in any public library) giving county and 
city summaries of retail distribution by kinds of business. 
Looking at the table for his own city, he discovers that 
there are a surprisingly large number of filling stations. 
Census of Business statistics also show him that most 
of these stations are independently operated, rather than 
part of chains, as he may have supposed. It will imme- 
diately occur to him that service station operators con- 
stitute an excellent group of prospects. 

Study the volume of sales for different types of busi- 
ness, (and allowing for unity value of the commodity 
sold) the agent can determine which groups of retailers 
have enough traffic in their stores to justify public lia- 
bility insurance. The figures on number of stores by 
kinds of business will indicate the extent of establish- 
ments dealing in valuables, which might require bur- 
glary insurance, and bonding for their employees. The 
same figures would show the number of establishments, 
such as dairies and laundries, which must give constant 
service in order to hold their customers. These busi- 
nesses would seem likely prospects for Business Inter- 
ruption insurance. 

The 1940 Census will indicate, for the first time, the 
amount of accounts receivable. A study of the local 
breakdown will show the agent which kinds of business 
are most in need of special protection for accounts re 
ceivable records. The Housing census, differentiating 
between home-owners and apartment-dwellers, will show 
where the most prospects can be found for residential 
fire insurance. 
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ASSETS 
Government, State and Municipal Bonds  $ 422,057.00 
I cians 53 as aaa sepia 6m 226,109.00 
Public Utility Bonds .......ccccssccecs 166,902.00 
Industrial and Misc. Bonds .........++++- 29,306.00 
IE inch os cine ets bean cae 236,053.00 
CO Ee eer re er 662,490.19 
EE MN 5 v.55 acis o wiih wie 8-4. ses 494,576.00 


*$2,237,493.19 
* Valuations on New York 
Insurance Department 
Basis. 


NIL is a. 6 n\c inden a waikehs 9:0 ease 871,585.49 
Agents’ Balances Not Over 90 Days Due 177,901.91 
All Other Admitted Assets ......--..-- 108,411.85 

$3,395,392.44 


Losses payable in all parts of the world. 





lA. C. MEETING 


SING the slogan, “Make Use of the 366th Day !” the 

program committee of the Insurance Advertising 
Conference announced a two-day meeting to be held at 
the Hotel Biltmore, New York City, February 29 and 
March 1. 

The trend of the meeting, as a direct result of a ques- 
tionnaire sent to all members, is to be towards the 
“brass tacks” of insurance advertising and public rela- 
tions. Raymond C. Dreher, Boston-Old Colony, will 
preside and, besides a film entitled “Research in Busi- 
ness” presented by the March of Time, the speakers for 
the first day will include Emmett Corrigan, vice presi- 
dent of Albert Frank-Guenther Law Advertising 
Agency, Edward King, secretary-treasurer of the 
Hooper-Holmes Bureau, and Leonard Raymond, presi- 
dent of Dickie Raymond, Inc. 

Friday’s program will include a demonstration of the 
Look Eye-Camera by Vernon C. Meyers, director of 
Visual Education Look, Inc. Edward Bernays, well 
known public relations counsel, will speak at the lunch- 
eon and the afternoon will be devoted to a discussion on 
the subject “Advertising is Selling.” Several members 
of the Conference have been selected to lead the discus- 
sion as to the value and use of different advertising 
media. 
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UNIVERSAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


Incorporated under the Laws of the State of New Jersey 


Annual Statement, December 31, 1939 


LIABILITIES 


Reserve for Outstanding Losses 


LOSSES PAID TO POLICYHOLDERS SINCE ORGANIZATION 


(Known and Unknown) .............. $ 445,724.21 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums ........ 875,184.63 
Funds Held Under Reinsurance Treaties . . 243,662.60 
Reserve for Taxes and Expenses ........ 60,500.00 
Contingent Reserve for Reinsurance in 

Unadmitted Companies .......-.... 106,789.67 
a errr $400,000.00 
a eT 1,263,531.33 
POLICYHOLDERS' SURPLUS .......... 1,663,531.33 

$3,395,392.44 
EER ELD wT ea $26,755,493.40 


Note: On the basis of December 31st, 1939, market quotations for all bonds and stocks owned Admitted Assets, Net Surplus, and 
Policyholders’ Surplus would be increased by $45,822.00. 


Securities carried at $228,648.90 in the above statement are deposited with various State Insurance Departments as required by law. 


TALBOT, BIRD & CO., INC., GENERAL MANAGERS 


111 John Street, New York City 


BE SURE! 


Be sure all of your copies of 
BEST’S NEWS are clean, fresh 
and in one place! The reference 
value of the NEWS is undis- 


puted so—keep them in an at- 
tractive, simulated leather BEST 
BINDER and be sure they are al- 
ways intact and complete. 


BEST BINDERS cost only $1.58 
each (postage included). 











WANTED UNDERWRITER 


to organize accident and health de- 
partment for old established casualty 
company. Applicant must have quali- 
fications for running entire department 
including sales promotion. Our em- 
ployees know of this ad. Box 32 
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Financial Statements, December 31, 1939 


Admitted Assets 


Cash in Banks and on Hand 
Government Bonds (United States) 
Government Bonds (Canada) 
a. 6:6. 0 0.3'5.5,01ab/s <5 SNAG 9018 2 Ad 416 91S See 9 dS 20505 
Public Utility Bonds 
es nae -6 5 staid is Sawa 6 DO'S. S4Rie SHIR RAH OEN8's 
Premiums in Course of Collection 
Reinsurance Recoverable on Losses 


Total Funds Convertible Into Cash on Short Notice 


School Bonds 


State, Municipal and County Bonds 
Industrial and Other Bonds 
eS gb ebew saa ie waa 'oswealnee 
Accrued Interest on Investments 


CN Sh 2 Sa Gis tre alas Daal clone ears qi hobs anne bites awed 


Liabilities 


Unpaid Losses, Net 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums 
Reserve for Accrued Taxes 
Reserve for Accrued Expenses 
Reserve for Contingencies 


Total Liabilities 


earn ae elas teh ePs sisi at +ed eb eek ates orbs none eeduloba 


Permanent Fund 


COMMENTS 


MILLERS NATIONAL is well pre- 
pared to meet its “quick” liabilities be- 
cause as shown above it could convert 
$6,230,296.30, or 88.8% of its assets 
into cash on short notice. This Com- 
pany is actually 175% liquid! 


Notice, too, that considering the $800,- 
000.00 contingency reserve as surplus, 
49.4%, or practically one-half of Mil- 
lers National’s admitted assets is actu- 
ally surplus. 


MILL IN AYE TLAY AL Insurance Co. 


CHICAGO 


IL L INOIS URE: as Co. 


CHICAGO 


Service Headquarte rs for 


Coe r cere eeeseoes eeeesens 


ee ee ee ee oe) 


MILLERS 
NATIONAL 
INSURANCE 

COMPANY 
$1,066,356.98 $ 202,273.41 
2,347 ,006.00 467,946.00 
177,195.00 
475,650.00 
551,461.00 
1,063,735.00 
528,298.29 
20,594.03 


6,230,296.30 
174,589.00 
361,858.00 
189,281.00 
27,194.19 
30,856.93 2,681.13 


$7,014,075.42 $ 693,876.17 


ILLINOIS 
FIRE 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


20,975.63 





691,195.04 








Koi watee $ 255,681.46 $ 7,994.20 

ore 3,138,032.14 140,334.07 

ws iain. ssh 65,000.00 3,000.00 

ene 95,000.00 6,000.00 

ee 800,000.00 

base a 4,353,713.60 157,328.27 
200,000.00 

ey re 1,000,000.00 

Daisies ale 1,660,361.82 336,547.90 





$2,660,361.82 $ 536,547.90 


ILLINOIS FIRE is unusually liquid 
with 99.6%, or practically all of its 
assets, convertible into cash on short 
notice. 


Compare its $693,876.17 in assets with 


- its actual liabilities of $157,328.27 to 


see for yourself the soundness of this 
Affiliated company. You will obtain a 
ratio of 4.4 to 1. 


More than three-fourths of Illinois 


Fire’s assets is policyholders surplus. 


1SO9 


1S. 6 
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Aetna (Fire) Group: E. B. Craven has 
been named General Adjuster at the 
Western Department. He succeeds John 
A, Shea, retired. 


xk 


Aetna Life Group: John A. Swear- 
ingen named secretary, Fidelity and 
Surety Department, succeeding A. B. 
Palmerton; Harold E. Rowell and Guy 
V. Dyer were elected assistant secretaries 
of same department, and Maynard F. 
Lydiard, assistant secretary, Compensa- 
tion and Liability Department, Aetna 
Casualty Surety. Edward H. Warner is 
now assistant manager, Mortgage Loan 
Department, and J. F. Bitzer assistant 
actuary, Aetna Life. New Western Penn- 
sylvania Service Office, opened to assist 
agents writing fire and marine lines, is 
supervised by George M. Healy, form- 
erly manager of the Marine Department 
for J. W. Henry & Son, General Agents 
at Pittsburgh. Don M. Perry is the new 
manager of the Ocean Marine Depart- 
ment and Leslie C. Eggleston the new 
superintendent of the Inland Marine Loss 
Department at the Home Offices of the 
Standard Fire and Automobile Insurance 
Companies. 


xx*re 


Agricultural Group: John R. Hampton 
& Company of Little Rock, effective Feb- 
tuary Ist, was named by Agricultural as 
General Agent for Arkansas. The com- 
pany’s affiliate, the Empire State, effec- 
tive the same date, appointed A. F. Irby 
& Company of Atlanta, General Agent 
for states of Georgia and Alabama. 


xk 


Appleton & Cox, Inc.: Wilson Pollacek 

has been transferred from Minneapolis to 

Indianapolis; from this office Henry C. 
ornkamp was moved to Kansas City to 

travel the States of Iowa and Northern 

Missouri. Mr. Guy Egbert, formerly at 
sia is in charge of the Minneapolis 
ce, 


xk 


American Surety: Edward A. Mooney, 
formerly assistant, is now manager of 
Albany branch office succeeding Milton 
. Perry, resigned. 


xx*e 


Caledonian Group: George A. Cassell 
as been selected state agent for Missouri 
and Illinois, excluding Cook County. J. 
- Richardson, new state agent for New 
ersey, including the New York suburban 
hiritory. formerly was secretary of Cre- 
ore & Richardson, Inc., of New York. 
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RECENT DEVELOPMENTS 
IN THE FIELD 


Century Indemnity: Victor R. Macdon- 
ald of Syracuse, field manager, has been 
placed in charge of production in the 
Home Office area. Albert C. Thompson, 
recently appointed Buffalo field manager, 
formerly was special agent. 

xk * 


Continental Casualty: E. S. Robinson, 
manager of the Metropolitan department, 
named New England manager with head- 
quarters at Hartford. Located there are 
the claims engineering and auditing de- 
partments. T. J. Reilly, superintendent of 
Eastern underwriting department, ap- 
pointed field supervisor under direction 
of N. T. Robertson, Eastern superintend- 
ent of agencies. L. A. Sorenson, formerly 
with Fidelity and Casualty Company, is 
assistant supervising engineer at the New 
York office. 
xk k * 
Dearborn National: victor A. Penn, 
formerly state agent for Chris Schroeder 
& Sons, Inc., of Wisconsin, has become 
state agent for this company with head- 
quarters in Milwaukee. Earlier, R. H. 
Jenkins General Agency, Ltd., with of- 
fices in Los Angeles and San Francisco, 
was selected as California general agent. 
The company has also named W. D. Al- 
len as state agent for Ohio and manager 
of its Cleveland office. He served the 
Pearl fleet since 1929. 
x kk 


Eagle Indemnity: Frank H. Bragg, for 
the fifth successive year, re-elected 
chairman, supervising committee of N. Y. 
Plate Glass Service Bureau. 

xk 


Employers’ Group: Newly created Pa- 
cific Coast Department headed by Wil- 
liam Wittkoff as resident manager. The 
department covers the states of Cali- 
fornia, Oregon, Washington and Nevada 
and the Territory of Hawaii. Henry O. 
Ross, formerly manager at Syracuse, N. 
Y., succeeded Mr. Wittkoff as resident 
manager of the Southern California De- 
partment. E. C. Greer, associate resident 
manager of the Michigan Department, 
has been promoted to resident manager, 
succeeding Charles H. Garrison, resigned. 
William P. Arnold, northern N. Y. special 
agent, has been named manager Central 
New York Service Department at Syra- 
cuse. 
xkkek 


Factory Insurance Association: Willard 
H. Forristall occupies newly created posi- 
tion of executive assistant in charge of 
underwriting and negotiation depart- 
ments. 








Fireman's Fund Group: Recent field 
changes include appointment of Fred G. 
Gedelman as state agent in Minnesota, 
replacing J. W. Olson, resigned; selec- 
tion of George C. Wareing, formerly 
with National Surety, as special agent, 
covering Utah and Southern Idaho, and 
of Robert West Beale, previously with 
U. S. F. & G., as state agent for Colorado, 
Wyoming and New Mexico. Philip F. 
Kingsley, state agent, has been trans- 
ferred from New Mexico to Denver, 
Colo., and T. A. Avril, special agent and 
engineer, working in Southern and West- 
ern Colorado, now does special service 
work in both Colorado and New Mexico. 
= &.®& 


Firemen's Group: Lawrence Shoemaker 
named special agent in Toledo to assist 
State Agent B. R. Howard; also an- 
nounced was resignation of R. E. Hos- 
kins as state agent for southern Wiscon- 
sin (except Milwaukee County) for the 
Girard Fire & Marine, Milwaukee Me- 
chanics, National-Ben Franklin Fire and 
the Keystone Underwriters ; and appoint- 
ment of successor State Agent I. E. Frey, 
formerly state agent in southern Wiscon- 
sin (except Milwaukee County) for the 
Firemen’s, Concordia Fire and Pitts- 
burgh Underwriters. 
xkx*k 


Globe Indemnity: The McClamroch 
Company of Knoxville has been named 
General Agent for Knoxville and vicinity, 
with facilities for direct business in 
Knoxville and through local agents in 
surrounding territory. 

= 2. 


Hartford Accident: Edward T. Pike, 
manager of Kansas City Office, is now at 
the home office performing general duties. 
Paul A. Dow, formerly of Cincinnati, has 
succeeded Mr. Pike in Kansas City. Rob- 
ert B. DeVore, at Detroit, was ap- 
pointed manager at Cincinnati Branch 
Office where he is assisted by Robert W. 
Muldoon. 
x ke 


Hartford Group: Fred W. Koops, Jr., 
appointed farm department special agent 
at Jackson, Miss., for Hartford and Citi- 
zefis, and Fletcher Quillian has been se- 
lected as special agent for same compa- 
nies in Texas to cover the field of the late 
Felix S. Hereford. 


(Continued on the next page) 














DALE & COMPANY 
LIMITED 
C. GILBERT ROSS, PRESIDENT 


COMPLETE INSURANCE SEERVIOB 
THROUGHOUT CANADA 
LLOYD’S AGENTS ... MONTREAL 


Offices at 
MONTREAL, VANCOUVER, TORONTO, 
WINNIPEG, HALIFAX 


Associate Offices 


Payne & Hardy, Ltd. Hamilton, Ont. 
David J. Moriand, Ltd. North Bay, Ont. 








HARRY S. TRESSEL 


Certified Public Accountant 
and Actuary 


10 8. La Salle Street 
Chicago, Ill 
M. Wolfman, A.A.I1.A. 
N. A. Moscovitch, Ph.D. 
. Lally 


L. J Franklin 4020 








CHASE CONOVER & CO. 
AUDITORS AND ACCOUNTANTS 


135 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 


Telephone Franklin 3868 








S. ALEXANDER BELL 


Associated with 
BAUMANN, FINNEY & CO. 
Certified Public Accountants 

Insurance Accounting, Audits and Systems 

8 LLE STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Telephone: Central 1370 








WOODWARD and FONDILLER, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 


90 John Street, New York 
Telephone Barclay 7-3428 








WOODWARD, RYAN, SHARP 
& DAVIS 


Consulting Actuaries 


90 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 
Telephone Beekman 3-5656 














Consulting Actuaries 
Auditors and Accountants 


S. H. and Lee J. Wolfe 


Lee J. Wolfe 
William M. Corcoran 
Joseph Linder 


116 John Street, New York, N. Y. 








Recent Developments—Continued 


Intra-State Agencies, Inc.: This newly 
organized agency represents as general 
agents the Dearborn National Insurance 
and Great Lakes Casualty Companies, 
both of Detroit, for the entire lower 
peninsula of Michigan. F. S. Gould, V. 
D: Gould and H. J. Ackerman, all for- 
merly officially identified with the Pre- 
ferred Automobile Insurance Company, 
Grand Rapids, Mich., are identified with 
the new agency. 


xk 


London Assurance Group: William W. 
Waggoner, formerly of Webb City, Mo., 
is the recently appointed special agent in 
Kansas and Missouri. Formerly he was 
office manager for a Webb City agency. 


xx 


London & Lancashire Group: Earl W. 
Panzer, assistant manager of Southern 
Department, has been selected agency 
superintendent succeeding C. F. Scholl. 


xk * 


Mid-America: John E. Verbiest, for 
i 4 years assistant general adjustor for 
D. F. Broderick, Inc., has joined this 
company as claim supervisor. 


x * * 


Maryland Casualty: John I. Anderson, 
after six years as assistant manager of 
the Fidelity, Public Official and Deposi- 
tory Bond Department, has been named 
an assistant secretary. 


xk tk 


Norwich Union: Elroy B. Burlison now 
acts as special agent for this company in 
Oregon and southern Idaho. 


xk * 


Pearl: William E. Vanderbilt, Home 
Office Underwriter, has been made spe- 
cial agent in New York State with head- 
quarters at Syracuse. Assisting now in 
the Western Pennsylvania and West Vir- 
ginia field is newly selected Special Agent 
Alfred G. Trager. 


xk 


Phoenix Group: John P. Callahan is 
now agency supervisor in the New Eng- 
land department. Formerly he was a 
home office examiner. 


x * * 


St. Paul F. & M.: Donald A. Yocum has 
been appointed special agent in Tennessee 
to assist State Agent H. R. Trickey at 
Nashville. Win Scholander is now at the 
Atlanta office under C. D. Grover, south- 
ern manager. 


xk 


Standard Accident: Roger F. Quail 


has succeeded D. R. Anderson as assistant 
manager of Detroit office Bonding De- 
partment. 











SALVAGE 


Fire Losses reduced thru 
low coat Repairing. 





65 Ft. Linen and Lace Banquet 
cloth, invisibly repaired, 
sks, Laces, Embroideries, Dra’ 
Tapestries, Anti an, Fura 
y . Dresses, Clothing, Re- 
oe. See paired, Regardless of how 
d Nat’l. Museums, Press, 
Fire Co’s., and Adjusters everywhere. 


LA MERS STUDIO 


142 East 34th St., New York 
(26th Year) Tel. Lex, 2-3574 














State of Pa.: Edward A. Logue has re- 
signed as special agent for Logue Bros, & 
Co. of Pittsburgh to become state agent 
for this company in Western Pennsyl- 


vania. 
” ke 


The Travelers: Sanford B. Perkins, Al- 
len R. Goodale, Hugh Harbison and 
George E. Peterson, have been advanced 
from assistant secretaries to secretaries 
and Lester A. Klein and Warren L. Cook 
named assistant secretaries of the com- 
pensation and liability department. John 
J. Hart, superintendent of the automobile 
division, was advanced to assistant secre- 
tary. Raymond A. Payne and Halsted E. 
Redfield were promoted to assistant secre- 
taries of the accident department. Har- 
old R. Leidholdt is now assistant secre- 
tary of the group department. George L. 
Smith was promoted from chief clerk to 
superintendent of the accident depart- 
ment. William J. Gorman was made su- 
perintendent, field service division, group 
department, and Charles H. Brennenstuhl 
assistant superintendent of that division. 
Julius I. Twiss was appointed superin- 
tendent of group accounting. Charles S. 
Berry was chosen assistant superintend- 
ent of the payroll audit division. George 
D. Newton has been promoted from 
agency assistant to assistant superintend- 
ent of agencies, casualty lines. Field as- 
sistant changes of the life, accident and 
group departments are as follows: Harry 
H. Martin, Indianapolis Branch Office, 
has been promoted to assistant manager 
of the same office; Everett N. Ollikainen, 
Brooklyn, New York Branch Office, was 
transferred to the Empire State, New 
York City branch as field assistant; 
James F. Dwinell, Jr., Boston, Massacht- 
setts Branch Office and Paul H. Bixby, 
St. Paul, Minnesota Branch Office have 
both been promoted to assistant managers 
of their respective offices. 
= & & 


William Penn.: S. K. Barclay, formerly 
Philadelphia special agent for Hartford 
Fire, has joined William Penn Fire # 
special agent in Philadelphia. 
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einsurance in EXCESS means 
direct dealings with principals in 
an American company which speaks 


the language of American insurance. 





Financial Statement 


AS OF DECEMBER 31, 1939 


ASSETS LIABILITIES 
Cash in Banks and in Office. . . . . $ 499,316.80 Reserve for Claims and Claim Expenses $1,200,939.79 
Additional Reserve for Claims and 
United States Government Claim Expenses 
SS eae ay Sy. xan Me 1,023,745.88 (Non-admitted reinsurance) . . . 19,786.11 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums. . . 400,197.18 
Otler Tents. 26 wt te 841,154.66 Additional Reserve for Unearned 
Premiums 
Stocks, Preferred and Common .. . 816,578.78 (Non-admitted reinsurance) . . . 17,820.00 
Commissions and Brokerage 
Due for Securities Sold... .... 77,893.58 (Including reserve for contingent 
commissions, net) ..... . ’ 63,813.08 
Mortgage Loans— Other Liabilities _ ™ 
Unpaid Principal... ..... . 20,950.00 (Including Estimated Taxes) . . 179,684.15 


Reserve to reduce securities to quoted 
Market Value as of December 31st, 


Outstanding Premiums ls Se! || ee 


(Less than 90 days due). . ... . 213,221.55 ———_—. 
1,938,355.71 
Te ee 
Accrued Interest on Investments. . . 18,097.70 Cagis Peld in. . . . GOERS 
Net Surplus. ..... 834,962.35 
CU I is ae ig awe, Km 17,454.11 SURPLUS TO ASSUREDS ...._ 1,590,057.35 
Total Admitted Assets . . . . . . $3,528,413.06 $3,528,413.06 


/ Nolte: Bonds and Stocks are valued in accordance with requirements of State of New York Insurance Department. 


Included above are 2,231 shares of stock of insurance companies carried at a book value of $52,031.05 for which no 
association value has been established. Securities carried at $890,219.88 in the above statement are deposited for 
purposes required by law or contract. 


The above balance sheet is only a condensed statement for comparative purposes. 
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INSURANCE COMPANY of AMERICA 
99 John Street, New York City 


v Robert N. Rose, President 
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CHARACTER is the essence of business. The 
business of insurance calls not only for adminis- 
trative skill, but for a strong sense of public obliga- 
tion. Adherence to its standards of practice will 


always characterize the General Accident. 


GENERAL ACCIDENT 


FIRE AND LIFE 
ASSURANCE CORPORATION, LTD. 
General Bldgs. 4th & Walnut Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 








Fidelity and Forgery—Continued 

Blanket bonds, unlike the Indi- 
vidual or Schedule Form of Fidel- 
ity bonds, cover all of the officers 
and employees without naming them 
or listing the positions they occupy. 
This is probably one of the most 
important advantages of the blanket 
bond. The bond is not affected by 
changes in personnel during the pre- 
mium year. The greatest advantage 
of the blanket bond lies in the fact 
that it provides protection against 
a multitude of hazards. Under a 
single bond, the banker receives in- 
demnity insurance against losses 
caused by the infidelity of officers 
and employees; against burglary, 
robbery, larceny, embezzlement, 
theft, hold-up and forgery by the 
general public; and against losses 
due to destruction, misplacement, 
mysterious disappearance, and to 
some extent, negligence. 

There are many things which 
bankers can do to guard against dis- 
honest losses through the adoption 
of reasonable precautionary meas- 
ures directed toward eliminating 
some of the opportunities which 
members of the staff may have to 
follow their dishonest impulses. 
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Since all opportunities cannot be 
eliminated and since no method of 
internal check is so perfect as to 
detect immediately all cases of dis- 
honesty, prudent bankers carry 
blanket bonds as their first line of 
defense. The record is abundant 
with cases where the amounts of 
coverage were inadequate. 


Loss Control 


But let’s get back to the task of 
interpreting the lessons taught by 
past experience in order to de- 
termine what course to pursue in 
our search for a suitable and ac- 
ceptable remedy. Let’s deal with 
the several points in the order of 
their importance taking first of all 
that high percentage of dishonesty 
losses involving the deposit ledgers. 
From the standpoint of frequency, 
over 50% of all dishonesty losses 
involve the deposit ledgers; from 
the standpoint of aggregate dollar 
loss, over 60% is partially or en- 
tirely concealed through manipula- 
tion of deposits. 

Now the best way I know about 
of verifying the correctness of the 
amounts on deposit is for every 
bank to send each of its depositors 


once a year (or every six months, if 
possible) a notice or confirmation 
showing the balance of his account 
and requesting him to confirm that 
the amount is correct. For obvious 
reasons, the confirmations should 
not be prepared and mailed by the 
employees who normally handle the 
work of preparing depositors’ state- 
ments of account or handling the 
ledgers. They should be prepared 
and sent out by other members of 
the staff whose normal duties do 
not involve posting the ledgers or 
preparing statements. 

Banks employing firms of ac- 
countants to make periodic audits 
should insist that such audits in- 
clude confirmation of depositors’ 
balances. In order to be most ef- 
fective from the bank’s standpoint, 
the element of surprise which is 
so valuable in audit and examination 
routine, should be retained. In other 
words, no advance notice should be 
given to the members of the staff 
of the intention on the parts of the 
management to confirm depositors’ 
balances or of the date on which 
such confirmations are to be re- 
quested. Such confirmations should 
bear a notation directing or request- 
ing depositors to report any dis- 
crepancies directly to the chief 
executive officer or to the chairman 
of the examining committee and not 
to the tellers or bookkeeping depart- 
ment. 


Loans and Discounts 


Many shortages are concealed by 
placing forged or fictitious notes in 
notes discounted, by recording 
fraudulent loans on the books, or by 
not recording on the books princi- 
pal or interest payments received 
on notes and loans. Any audit of 
a bank which fails to encompass 
direct confirmation of loans and dis- 
counts with borrowers is not a com- 
plete audit. Here again, to be of 
the greatest benefit, the job should 
be done by auditors, officers and 
employees other than those who 
normally handle the work. 

I said a while ago that large 
shortages usually represent the ac- 
cumulation of funds, beginning with 
small sums, which have been taken 
over a period of several years. Be- 
cause such shortages as a rule in- 
volve the suppression or manipula- 
tions of bank records, the daily 
presence of the defaulter is usually 
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required to prevent such shortages 
from being discovered. If every 
officer and every employee of every 
bank was obliged to take an annual 
vacation and to remain away from 
the bank during the vacation period, 
it is my belief that large shortages 
would for the most part become a 
thing of the past. It is for this 
reason that mandatory vacations and 
compulsory absence from duty dur- 
ing the vacation period are effective 
safeguards. 


Separate Functions 


_ The primary function of a bank 
is the safe custody of money and 
securities belonging to other persons. 
This function necessitates the 
handling and recording of items of 
value entrusted to the care of the 
bank. Any system of operating pro- 
cedure which fails to separate the 
function of handling cash and se- 
curities from the bookkeeping or 
recording operations is dangerous. 
There are many instances where the 
size of a bank’s staff is large enough 
to arrange the work so that cashiers, 
tellers and bookkeepers do not have 
access to both the cash and book- 
keeping records, particularly the de- 
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80 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 


ee 
54 Years of Service 


The Preferred Accident has throughout its 54-year 
career built up and maintained a progressive staff of 
agents in all parts of the country with whom its rela- 
tionship has been friendly and mutually profitable. 


The cornerstone of the Preferred’s success has been 
gradual, steady growth, the emphasis being on careful 
underwriting in both field and home office, and a policy 
of claim settlements that builds good will among policy- 


holders. 


That agents appreciate this program in its broad as- 
pects is indicated by their long time representation of 


the Preferred. 


THE PREFERRED ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 


of New York 


posit ledgers. Through failure on 
the part of the management in many 
cases to recognize the protective 
value of such segregation of duties, 
the practice is not adopted. Un- 
questionably, it would be advan- 
tageous for smaller banks to seri- 
ously consider the division or 
segregation of these responsibilities. 


Bank Directors 


In fulfilling their duties to stock- 
holders, bank directors should con- 
sider more seriously the safety of 
the equity of the owners of the 
capital. The attention of directors 
should be called more frequently 
to the importance of suitable 
amounts of insurance protection. 
The capital funds of a bank never 
were intended to absorb losses re- 
sulting from dishonest management 
and acts. Directors should not over- 
look the fact that fidelity and 
blanket bonds constitute a guarantee 
against impairment of their bank’s 
capital. While it is recognized that 
a bank’s foremost duty is to its de- 
positors, its secondary obligation to 
stockholders is highly important. 
Their funds should not be used to 


Edwin B. Ackerman, President 





make up deficiencies resulting from 
the lack of insurance against the 
hazards for which it is the accepted 
practice of prudent business men to 
carry suitable amounts of insurance. 

It seems to me that among the 
most important duties assumed by 
an individual elected to a bank’s 
Board of Directors is to ascertain 
that the officers and employees en- 
trusted to manage the affairs of the 
bank are properly bonded. The 
management of those affairs should 
not be entrusted to any one person 
in the bank without supervision or 
control. Directors should examine 
periodically the manner in which the 
bank conducts its business and check 
frequently the administration of its 
affairs. The directors are clearly 
entitled to delegate the handling of 
the business to their duly authorized 
officers—but they should not dele- 
gate and then forget all about it. 
If they are unable to pass judgment 
on the quality of the insurance 
coverage, they should consult with 
experienced agents and solicit their 
expert advice. Directors who prop- 
erly fulfill their duty by doing that 
will have gone a long way toward 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Fidelity and Forgery—Continued 
relieving themselves of any liabil- 
ity which may attach to their failure 
to see that officers and employees 
are properly bonded. 

Ever since 1923, when forgery 
coverage was first included in 
bankers blanket bonds, forgery has 
been a lively subject of discussion. 
The coverage has been broadened 
on five different occasions. The last 
change resulted from a study of the 
subject which extended over a 


7 


period of nearly two years. The 
changes which were adopted on 
July 10, 1939 with respect to both 
the form and rates are of far-reach- 
ing importance. 

In the first place, the new Insur- 
ing Clause D offers the broadest 
protection which has ever been avail- 
able to commercial banks. Secondly, 
permitting its inclusion in the Form 
2 bond makes this broad coverage 
available to a large number of 
smaller banks whose operations were 









previously unprotected by Insuring 
Clause D. And lastly, the revision 
of rates should make this protection 
attractive to an increasingly greater 
number of banks. 


Premium Base 


Prior to the revision, the premium 
charge for Insuring Clause D was 
based entirely on the number of 
accounts. The rates did not take 
into consideration the penalty of 
the bond providing forgery cover- 
age or the amount of deposits held 
by banks of different sizes. The 
new rates were based on three fac- 
tors instead of one; namely, the 
number of accounts, the penalty 
of the bond, and the amount of 
deposits held by the Insured bank. 
The use of these three factors has 
resulted in a more scientific and 
equitable application of the rates 
than ever before. Judging from re- 
ports being received by the Bureau, 
the changes were well received in 
banking ranks and sales of the pro- 
tection are on the increase. 

I think it would serve a useful 
purpose if we would stop referring 
to the coverage as check forgery 
coverage. The revised clause in- 
corporates every feature of protec- 
tion now available in separate or 
supplemental bank forgery contracts 
and covers losses through cashing 
or paying nine different kinds of 
instruments. 

In too many instances, bankers 
look only at their experience on 
forged check losses when determin- 
ing whether or not to buy Insuring 
Clause D. It should be helpful if 
more consideration were given to 
exposures other than just the 
checks. The revised clause contains 
a lot of useful selling points and it 
would be a step in the right direc- 
tion if we would emphasize its im- 
portance, 


Forgery Losses 


Recent reports from detective 
agencies and law enforcement au- 
thorities disclose that forgery is one 
of the fastest growing crimes. The 
opportunities which exist surpass 
calculation. It has been estimated 
that about 5 billion checks alone are 
issued annually in payment of 
American business — transactions. 
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The ALLSTATE Insurance Company and 
the ALLSTATE Fire Insurance Company 
are associated Companies writing complete 
automobile insurance coverage. Organized 
in 1931, the ALLSTATE Companies are 
now licensed in 42 states and the District 
of Columbia. : 

Net premiums written in 1939 by the 
ALLSTATE Insurance Company were 
17.6% in excess of the previous year; 
ALLSTATE Fire Insurance Company net 
premiums increased 44.1%. Assets of the 
ALLSTATE Insurance Company increased 
15.5% and those of the ALLSTATE Fire 
Insurance Company increased 20.8% over 
the total on December 31, 1938. Con- 
tingency reserve of the ALLSTATE In- 
surance Company was raised to $355,000. 
This reserve for the ALLSTATE Fire In- 
surance Company was raised to $75,000. 
seneral R. E. Wood, Chairman of the 
Board of Sears, Roebuck and Co. is also 
Chairman of the Boards of the ALLSTATE 
Companies. E. J. Pollock, formerly Vice 
President and Comptroller of Sears, Roe- 
buck and Co. is Chairman of the Com- 
panies’ Finance Committees. Gilbert Alex- 
ander is President of the Companies. At 
the meeting of the Companies’ Board of 
Directors on February 20, an increase of 








mpany. 
Paul B. Kelly, Comptroller, was elected 
Vice President and Comptroller, and Victor 
C. Gorton, General Counsel was elected 
Vice President and General Counsel. Other 
officers are Calvin Fentress, Jr., Vice Presi- 
dent and Treasurer, W. N. Lowe, Vice 
President and Secretary and C. B. Kenney, 
Assistant Secretary. 








Nearly all of them are handled by 
banks and the vast majority of them 
pass through the hands of a dozen 
persons between the time they are 
signed by the makers until returned, 
duly cancelled, with the bank state- 
ment at the end of the month. 

Estimates of annual losses result- 
ing from this stupendous turnover 
range anywhere from $20,000,000 
to $100,000,000 or more. The cir- 
cumstances surrounding most for- 
gery losses make it impossible to 
estimate the annual losses ac- 
curately. Persons who are victim- 
ized do not give much publicity to 
their losses and the small percentage 
of losses covered by forgery insur- 
ance does not furnish an accurate 
guide. However, the actual figure 
is not essential to support my claim 
that such losses do impose a heavy 
burden on business men in general 
and on banks in particular. The 
heaviest part of the burden is not 
borne by the drawers but by busi- 
ness men generally who accept such 
checks in the ordinary course of 
business. Those who are most con- 
cerned with the problem are search- 
ng for suitable and effective reme- 
ies, 
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ALLSTATE COMPANIES SHOW OUTSTANDING GAINS IN 1939 


Financial Statements—December 31, 1939 
ALLSTATE FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


ALLSTATE INSURANCE COMPANY 


ASSETS 
Investments: = 
United States Gov't Securities...... $1,229,457.00 
Municipal, Public Utility, Railroad 
and Other Bonds .............+.. 846,354.00 
Stock of affiliated company—ALL- 
STATE Fire Insurance Co. ...... 413,072.08 
Other Btocks ........0csces--cesece 708,513.00 


First Mortgage Loans on City Real 
MAURER ccc cercccccccccccececseoes 


Total Investments ............. — $3,913,673.94 
Cash in Banks and Office ..... seees 201,251.65 ———— 
Premiums in Course of Collection.. 538,553.13 TOTAL ADMITTED ASSETS....... $1, 180,772.33 
Accrued Interest and Other Assets. 32,208.71 
TOTAL ADMITTED ASSETS....... $4,685,687.43 LIABILITIES 
Reserve for: 
LIABILITIES Losses—a reserve to meet payments 
Reserve for: on accidents which have occurred $52,652.07 
Losses—a reserve to meet payments Premiums collected but not earned. 472,419.31 
on accidents which have occurred .$1,375,791.28 Taxes—payable in 1940 ............ 73,073.57 
Premiums collected but not earned.. 1,352,609.77 Expenses—payable in 1940 ....... 9,555.36 
Taxes—payable in hice n.e Sibi a oD 131,077.49 Dividends on unexpired policies... 11,097.52 
Expenses—payable in 1940.......... $1,733.34 Contingencies —a voluntary reserve 
Dividends on unexpired policies.... 92,579.08 for additional protection of policy- 
Contingencies — a voluntary reserve BERD ccccvcccoecse newdnen eens’ 75,000.00 
for additional protection of policy- —__—_—__—_ 
Holders ......cccccccescecescseces 355,000.00 TOTAL LIABILITIES .............. $593,797.83 
Miscellaneous ........+..0+0-.-+005- 506.49 4 j 
Capital Stock Outstanding. .$300,000.00 
TOTAL LIABILITIES .............. $3,351,297.45 GEE. ~nccccsevesssetass 286,974.50 
Capital Stock Outstanding. .$350,000.00 Surplus as regards policyholders 5x6,07 4.50 
Surplus ......0..cccece - +++ 984,389.98 
Surplus as regards policyholders .... 1,334, 389.98 
TOTAL LIABILITIES AND TOTAL LIABILITIES AND 
GE de c-ccesdtwmessceecosciones $4,685,687.43 DEED bebo cessdssaceceveceneess $1,180,772.33 


ALLSTATE INSURANCE COMPANY ¢ ALLSTATE FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY Chicago 


Before bringing my discussion of 
forgery to a close, there is one type 
of forgery loss which I shall dis- 
cuss briefly. It is the type of loss 
which is caused by an employee of 
a bank’s depositor acting dishon- 
estly. Let us assume that he se- 
cures the issuance of genuine checks 
drawn to the order of fictitious 
payees and later negotiates them; or 
that he forged the endorsement of 
his employer on checks drawn to 
the order of his employer. As a 
general rule, such losses are for 
substantial amounts of money and 
it is usually a bank that is called 
upon to make good. A bank, in the 
case of forgery of the Maker’s 
signature, cannot charge the 
drawer’s account nor recover from 
a bona fide holder who has received 
payment. When a bank pays a 
raised or altered check or one bear- 
ing a forgery of the payee’s en- 
dorsement, it has recourse against 
anyone who endorsed the check 
after the forger. But in many in- 
stances this avenue of recourse leads 
only to another bank or else it 
proves to be of little value. 

Now, in most of these cases which 
have come to my attention, the bank 


Investments: 
United States Gov't Securities 


c ecurities...... $390,615.00 
Municipal, Public Utility, Railroad 
and Other Bonds .......... -. «+ 319,022.00 
BE cont Doe dhacade's, owes senses, 221,566.00 
First Mortgage Loans on City Real 
ero ee ave 


716,277.86 Total r 
Cash in Banks and Office....... 
Accrued Interest and Other Assets. . 6,566.27 


ASSETS 


170,658.06 
$1,101,861.06 
72,345.00 
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was powerless to detect the wrong- 
doing on the part of the employees 
of its depositors—yet they were lia- 
ble for the resultant losses. I know 
from experience how unfair they 
find the law and how wrong it 
seems to them to pay up in such 
cases. If cash, securities or other 
property were stolen from the em- 
ployer, the loss would be his—not 
the bank’s. I am inclined to believe 
that the loss for such forgery losses 
should fall on the employer and not 
on the bank. If it did, I think it 
would be an important factor in 
connection with fidelity coverage 
protecting such employers from dis- 
honesty losses. 

In conclusion I want to express 
my belief that the future outlook 
for improved insurance structures 
is brighter today than it has ever 
been before. The importance of 
fidelity coverage is rapidly coming 
into its own and seems destined to 
enjoy a more widespread popularity 
as time goes on. Certainly from 
the standpoint of repairing the dam- 
ages caused by individual dishon- 
esty, suitable fidelity coverage is 
without an equal in this modern 
business world. 


a From an address to the Texas Agents’ Association. 
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Opportunity—Continued 

dependable at all times, has been 
supplied at an almost constantly re- 
ducing cost to the buyer. For ex- 
ample—in the fire insurance busi- 
ness the average rate in 1910 was 
$1.14; by 1930 this average was 
80.6¢ ; and even through the so-called 
depression, the average rate has been 
reduced until it is now about 67¢. 
The prices which we have charged 
the public may be further tested 
against the known fact that insur- 
ance companies have _ collected 
enough premium to remain solvent 
—thereby discharging their first ma- 
jor responsibility to their policy- 
holders, and the proof of the state- 
ment that these premium rates, while 
adequate, have not been exorbitant, 
is the always available record that in 
no year have the capital stock insur- 
ance companies in this Country 
made an exorbitant profit. 


Credit Extension 


I have saved for my conclusion, 
consideration of one of our most 
immediate opportunities and respon- 
sibilities. In November, 1936, the 


Insurance Committee of the New 
Jersey Association of Credit Men, 


observing that credit men had an ac- 
tive desire to learn how insurance 
might be used by credit men, ar- 
ranged an insurance forum at a 
monthly meeting of their organiza- 
tion in Newark, New Jersey. The 
credit men were aroused by the 
numbers of uninsured losses which 
had occasioned failure of their 
creditors, and they wanted to learn 
how insurance might be distributed 
to adequately cover the perils which 
had impaired the credit standing of 
their customers. The facilities and 
the ability of insurance companies to 
supply this protection, were de- 
scribed to the credit men, after 
which those present asked questions 
of the four insurance experts on the 
program—one representative each 
from life insurance, fire and marine 
insurance, casualty insurance, and a 
surety company. The avidity of 
these credit men for accurate and 
usable knowledge of how insurance 
might be used by them to improve 
the safe spread of credit, awakened 
the insurance business to a respon- 
sibility which it had not properly 
met. Similar forums have since been 
conducted by many local associa- 
tions of credit men. 


In June, 1938, the Insurance 
Committee of the National Associa- 
tion of Credit Men, at the Conven- 
tion in San Francisco, drafted an 
insurance statement form intended 
to convey from creditor to credit 
man, sufficient information concern- 
ing insurance carried by the creditor 
to permit the credit man to pass 
upon the adequacy of insurance pro- 
tection of the credit extended. Num- 
bers of credit men obtained from 
their customers the information 
sought in this insurance sta.ement. 
The fact that it did not fill the needs 
of credit houses was probably best 
epitomized by a member of the New 
Jersey Association of Credit Men 
who said, “Now that we have this 
insurance statement filled out, what 
does it teach us, and what can we do 
about it?” Further conferences with 
the credit men prompted the idea of a 
Fact Finder, to elicit, through a 
capable insurance agent, a survey of 
the insurance needs of the credit ap- 
plicant. With dependable informa- 
tion as to the insurable perils which 
beset the customer and his business, 
and might affect his ultimate ability 
to pay his obligations, and with a 
statement of the insurance carried, 
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Cash and all other Assets 








* Amortized Basis. 
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acredit man might judge the extent 
to which a credit applicant had pro- 
tected himself against the hazards 
which might interfere with his sol- 
vency. 


Fact Finders 


_Now the National Association of 
Credit Men, through its Committee 
on Credit Methods and Practices, is 
conferring with a Contact Commit- 
tee of the National Association of 
Insurance Agents to perfect plans 
for a general use of this Fact Finder 
by the credit men of the Country. 
These conferences may result in 
changes in the first draft of the Fact 
Finder; they may result in a com- 
bination of the Fact Finder and the 
Imsurance statement; they have al- 
teady resulted in the discovery by 
credit men and insurance men, that 
they and we have a responsibility in 
common, We are engaged in the 
same kind of business—that of con- 
servation, 

There are more than 22 thousand 
members of the National Associa- 
tion of Credit Men. More than 83 
per cent of their number, by a recent 
survey, are the purchasers of insur- 
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*United States Government Bonds 


Total Admitted Assets 


Reserve for Unearned Premiums 
Reserve for Outstanding Losses 
Reserve for All Other Liabilities 


Surplus over all liabilities 
Surplus as regards policyholders 


basis of the December 31, 
$1,399,540.37, and the Surplus as regards policyholders would be 


The French Union and Universal Insurance Company 


PARIS, FRANCE 


UNITED STATES BRANCH STATEMENT 


as of 
DECEMBER 31, 1939 


ASSETS 


ee Oi inn Cees vhsadie dad ei eben <bean 
$200,000.00 





SOUND — SUBSTANTIAL — CONSERVATIVE 





Securities carried at $301,809.00 in the above statement are deposited as required by law. On the 
1939 market values on all bonds owned, the Assets would be increased to 
increased to $864,938.27. 


ance for the firms which they repre- 
sent. Every one of their members is 
vitally interested to see that those 
using the credit facilities of his 
house carry adequate insurance 
against the risks which might de- 
stroy or imperil the creditor’s ability 
to discharge the obligations incurred 
by him. The members of this asso- 
ciation look to the insurance busi- 
ness and its agency organization 
throughout the Country to effect 
such distribution of needed insur- 
ance as will reduce, by one-half or 
more, the some 600 millions of loss 
each year which their industry has 
suffered. If there were no other op- 
portunities in the insurance business, 
this one alone would be enough to 
encourage the most enterprising to 
learn the details of the business and 
devote to it the energy and the effi- 
ciency which any other successful 
and useful business demands of 
those who receive its rewards. 

Not only is there almost unlim- 
ited opportunity in the insurance 
business in the United States today ; 
but there is a definite challenge to 
put into the business the best that 
we have to offer, or else get out of 
the business. 








$1 ,294,036.00 
18,888.48 


$1,312,924.48 
$459,953.70 
54,804.74 
19,843.66 
$534,602.10 


578,322.38 
778,322.38 


$1,312,924.48 


RETROSPECTIVE RATING 


HE National Council on Com- 


pensation Insurance has filed 
with the Insurance Commissioners 
and with the Independent Bureaus a 
change in the Retrospective Plan of 
rating workmen’s compensation in- 
surance risks which will liberalize 
the eligibility requirements of that 
Plan. Under the new proposal the 
Plan will be made available to a risk 
with an annual premium of $1000 or 
more. The present limit of qualifi- 
cation is $5000 of annual premium 
although there are several states 
where the limit is now less than that 
amount. The proposed change, 
therefore, will not only make the 
Plan available to numerous risks 
which are now too small to qualify, 
but will also tend to make the re- 
quirements uniform between states. 

At the same time the rating fac- 
tors for those risks where the annual 
premium is in excess of $150,000 
are being graduated by size of risk 
whereas, at the present time uniform 
factors are used for all risks above 
$150,000. These changes in the Ret- 
rospective Rating Plan have been 
filed to become effective on April 1. 
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LONG LAST! 


A reporting service of New York Workmen’s Compensation decisions 
and Longshoremen’s and Harbor Worker’s decisions which fills all 
needs of insurance companies, hearing-men, adjusters, lawyers and self- 
insurers. 


The COMPENSATION REPORTER digests all cases impartially, 
compares related decisions and gives references to other cases—complete, 
yet brief and in language easily understood by the layman and technical 
enough for the attorney. 


The COMPENSATION REPORTER is organized for efficiency. Each 
case printed on a separate sheet; all enclosed in a 7” x 10” loose-leaf 
leather binder; tabbed for quick reference; every case cross-indexed 
and new cases, as settled in the courts, supplied monthly. 


Present users say the COMPENSATION REPORTER is the finger-tip 
control to compensation. Designed to fit any organization. The cost— 
only $25.00 a year for the complete service. Reduced prices on quantity 
orders. Address inquiries and orders to— 











































Hidden Taxes—Continued 


1938 it was 4.68 per cent. Following 
is a tabulation of the percentage of 
the total receipts from special insur- 
ance taxes and fees used for main- 
tenance of state insurance depart- 
ments by years from 1922 to 1938 
inclusive. Any policyholder can tell 
by looking at the analysis entitled 
“Special State Insurance Taxes, Li- 
censes and Fees Collected in 1938” 
the amount of special imposts being 
levied indirectly upon policyholders 
by his state. He can learn the 
amount which goes for special serv- 
ices relating to insurance, the re- 
mainder representing contributions 
to general state funds. 

Analyzing the record of the dif- 
ferent states, we find that twenty-six 
of them in 1938 spent a smaller pro- 
portion for service from which pol- 
icyholders are intended to benefit 
than during the preceding year, 
while twenty-two showed increases 
and one remained stationary. None 
showed a material increase, and in 
the majority the increases were small. 
The essential state services relating 
to insurance are clearly of impor- 
tance to policyholders and to the in- 
surance companies. The insurance 
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MOORE INDUSTRIAL SERVICE CO. 
1450 BROADWAY 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


supervisory departments should cer- 
tainly be effectively staffed and man- 
aged in order that they may at all 
times be in a position to give prompt 
attention to the matters in their 
charge. 


National Chamber's Position 


Any tax burden placed upon in- 
surance should be fair. Policyhold- 
ers should not be singled out as a 
class and made to carry more than 
their proper share of the tax load. 

The Chamber recognizes that the 
protection of insurance has not pen- 
etrated into every walk of life and 
is serving to eliminate as far as hu- 
manly possible the blows of adver- 
sity. With respect to the taxation of 
insurance it should be borne in mind 
that all insurance, whether life or 
property insurance, is indemnifica- 
tion against losses and should be 
treated as replacement and not as 





The cost of Automobile Bodily Injury and 
Property Damage Liability Insurance in many 
parts of the country is less than the average 
annual gasoline tax. Also, while the average 
annual tax has been increasing year by year, 
the cost of Automobile insurance has been 
substantially decreased. 



























the creation of capital or wealth, In 
the very nature of things insurance 
has become a necessity, protecting 
the heart of the nation, and, through 
its strength, building confidence, se- 
curity and peace. Anything which 
tends to keep insurance from 
spreading voluntary protection 
throughout each state works an in- 
evitable loss to the state, and policy- 
holders have a right to expect that in 
the taxation of insurance their in- 
terest will be accorded fair and 
equitable treatment by the taxing 
bureaus and law making bodies. 

In this matter of according fair 
and equitable treatment, moreover, 
attention is directed to the fact that 
in a number of states where state in- 
surance funds are in competition 
with private insurance companies 
these funds are exempt by law from 
the necessity of paying a premium 
tax on premiums collected. Since 
the insurance company must include 
the tax in its charges, the state f 
insurance enjoys an obvious prefer- 
ence. A tax to be equitable should 
fall proportionately upon all policy- 
holders alike, regardless of the type 
of insurer with whom such policy- 
holders elect to insure. 
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Special State Insurance Taxes, Licenses and Fees Collected in 1938 










































Taxes, Licenses and Fees Collected by* 
Total (so far Expenses of Insur-| Ratio comet for Ratio Used for 
States as reported) ance Department | Service Other State 
State Insurance | State Treasurer or Purposes 
Department Other Official 

Percent Percent 

Dhaba <2 kine SON $1,076,976 Siebien chewed $1,076,976 $25 ,394 2.36 97 .64 
Reha tye AER ae 229 Pe: RIM: $ 15, 6.69 93.31 
SETI OS 8 ie 707 ,758 22,6 3.20 96.80 
7,737,975 228 , 257 2.95 97.05 

’ 25, 3.10 96.90 

3,741,282 128,135 3.42 96.58 

299 , 300 ,620 2.88 97.12 

880 ,929 ,000 3.41 96.59 

1,112,537 42,263 3.80 96.20 

1,337 ,737 22,000 1.64 98.36 

390, 150 12,716 3.26 96.74 

7,337,186 619,538 (a) 8.44 91.56 

2,176,125 76,734 3.53 96.47 

1,848,714 41,054 2.22 97.78 

1,182,151 40 ,842 3.45 96.55 

1,336,185 93 , 886 7.03 92.97 

1,120,068 25,000 (a) 2.23 97.77 

663 ,281 32,319 4.87 95.13 

1,361,980 79,948 5.87 94.13 

4,879,040 346,877 7.11 92.89 

3,947 ,826 73 ,873 1.87 98.13 

2,054,098 50,407 2.45 97.55 

787 ,496 13 ,350 1.70 98.30 

2,884,633 146,619 5.08 94.92 

359 ,363 18,932 5.27 94.73 

712,329 61,826 8.68 91.32 

75,354 5,000 6.64 93.36 

462,168 22,807 4.93 95.07 

4,777,599 225 , 568 4.72 95.28 

213 ,448 9,885 4.63 95.37 

S aeaihernn 17,278,887 987 ,453 5.71 94.29 

IR, 5 o's \ alpine A. Bvissstusebebeneeewe 1,963 ,484 59,088 3.01 96.99 
Dakota. . * 67 ,585 268 , 484 16,430 6.12 93.88 
err 257 ,366 6,623 ,880 6,881,246 137 ,195 1.99 98.01 
eae 1,041,861 PP e eee ee ee 1,041,861 25,614 2.46 97.54 

teh s «aver edeead 845,891 Pn are are 845, 43 ,697 5.17 94.83 

eu ciud meetin 575 ,387 6,933 ,044 7,508,431 336,116 4.48 95.52 

nate mncnee 31,062 672,714 703 ,776 ot tines ee Ben Sah Sanh baeebily 2sdbsadeeees <0 

REE. B:6.s wo send ceteebind 928,881 40 ,636 4.37 95.63 

epeaeell 35, 136 279 , 704 314,840 21,070 6.69 93.31 

ar ee 1,641, 9 ¢sebustesbaneaeed 1,641,806 1,935 4.99 95.01 

i tbe 5nd eke ciated 3,619,971 a0: 624enanieenedl 3,619,971 409 , 250 11.31 88.69 
hierdie ane nated anes 32,469 374,839 407, 8, 2.00 98.00 
IESE Se Pies y. 29 , 228 , 333 362,561 8, 2.32 97.68 
le oo '50 seis 66 wsi0snaha 106 , 242 1,670,914 1,777,156 100 ,496 5.65 94.35 
Sere GE. ««-_ Beaostecgucenendess 1,513,872 ,964- 6.41 93.59 
SEED. ccc cccsccwce a See ers ea 917, 12,000 (a) 1.31 98.69 
SNES uss 5-00 6:4.0:0'a's +6 ORG 50 seca e we 2,268,507 2,268, ,713 3.25 96.75 
NS ned. 9 6 aa wide, 4 oa | SERRA BO 5k Fate 209 ,651 4,561 2.18 97.82 
Totala—1938.............. $45,720,671 $61,258,218 $106 ,978, 889 $5,008 ,481 4.68 95.32 
SS ree 43 ,627 ,126 59 ,654 ,043 103 , 281,169 5,262,842 5.10 94.90 
Totals—1936.............. 41,592,546 56,408 ,319 98 ,000 ,856 4,946,553 5.05 94.95 
SS ne 40,974,787 57,670,714 98 ,645,501 4,767 ,465 4.83 95.17 
Totalsa—1934.............. 35,451,562 45,757,112 81,208,674 4,381,687 5.39 94.61 
Totalk—1933.............. 35,725 ,602 45,650 ,072 81, 375, 674 4,114,884 5.05 94.95 
Meee—1082..........2005% 40 ,933 , 164 48,549,347 89 482,511 4,286,341 4.79 95.21 
TS ae 42,924,501 52, ,039 95,484,540 4,405 ,669 4.61 95.39 

NS ae 44,005,524 55 ,3827 ,483 99, ‘007 4,416,971 4.45 95. 

Totalea—1929>............. 44,787,164 55,204,308 99,991, "472 4,246,798 4.25 95.75 
I ai9.u01 0d 400d 40,546 ,493 51,632,478 92, 178, 971 3,956,708 4.29 95.71 
Totalsa—1927.............. 38,465,759 46,097 ,316 84/563 ,075 3,521,644 4.16 95.84 
Totalk—1926.............. 35 , 887 ,973 43,746,539 79,634,512 3,140,445 3.94 96 .06 
Totalsa—1925.............. 34 963 38,180,758 72,839,721 2,661,317 3.65 96.35 
Totala—1924.............. 29 , 888 ,002 ,843, 67,731,570 2,513 ,467 3.71 96.29 
Totalsa—1923.............. 26,550,951 33,190 ,878 59,741,829 2,314,565 3.87 96.13 
Totala—1922.............. 24,659,601 28,356,198 53,015,799 2,323 ,889 4.37 95.63 








*Iti & estimated that over 90% of the Special Insurance Taxes, Licenses and Fees collected comes from the premium tax alone. 

(a) Estimated. ) Insurance, soaking © and Securities Departments om combined. No separate figure for insurance expenses available. 
otg.— While the tabulation is complete insofar as insurance department expenses are concerned, it is important to note that in the case of some states 
all the taxes, licenses and fees are not included. regards state levies, this is use Fm of them are paid to state treasurers and other officials whose 
may be kept in such manner as to render it impossible to segsegate-t ort insurance data. As for the amounts collected by counties and municipalities 
in those states permitting local jurisdictions to tax insurance companres and aie apaate, 1 wae it ae found no central state agency had compiled the information. 
the states where local taxes or fees were ~~ but the amounts were po , Georgia, » Kentucky, Louisiana, Mary- 
I ississippi, Missouri, Montana, Nevada, Ohio, South Carolina, Washinton and pet West 
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Globe and Rutgers Hire Insurance Company oF 


OLIN L. BROOKS, President 
BALANCE SHEET AS AT DECEMBER 31, 1939 


ASSETS 
*Bonds—United States Government ~ i 
*Bonds—All Other ................. 

*Stocks (Inc'udes Subsidiary Companies at $3,028,945.90) 

Cash on Hand and in Banks ‘ 

Real Estate .... 

Demand Note of Subsidiary Company 

Premium Balances (not over 90 days due), Accounts Receivable, ete. 

Bills Receivable taken for Insurance Risks 

Interest Due and Accrued 

















Mixed Claims eek AERO 
$13,987 ,250.62 New Y 
Reserve for Losses and Loss Expenses $ 557,384.87 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums 3,011,073.34 Coverag 
Reserve for Expenses, Taxes and Contingent Commissions Due or Accrued 145,480.45 
Loan from Bank (Maturity—December $1, 1941) (Secured by pledge of Bonds 4 
Stocks carried in Assets at $3,309,419.13) , Shary 
Redemption Value of Cumulative Second Preferred Scrip : | announc 
Reserve for Retirement of Preferred Stock | liability 
**Reserve for General Contingencies apiity 
Reserve for all other Liabilities and Items er n 
cinsiiiaienapainanatee | no dedt 
Capital Stock: $ 6,197,618.43 hereto fc 
***$4.00 Cumulative First Preferred Stock (20,800 shares 
$15.00 Par Value) _ Low 
**4*35.00 Cumulative Second Preferred Stock (33,389 shares is nOW 
. $15.00 Par Value) owners 
**9g5.00 Cumulative Junior Preferred Stock (5,000 shares 2 
$15.00 Par Value) .00 mandate 
Common Stock (80,000 shares $15.00 Par Value) .00 $2,087,835.00 reduced 
Surplus 5,701,797.19 —7,789,6382.19 7 ~ 
$13,987 ,250.62 the unc 
POLICYHOLDERS' SURPLUS $7,789,632.19 ownersh 
* Bonds and Stocks are carried on the basis prescribed by the Insurance Department of the State 2. Th 
of New York. Total values, based on December 31, 1939 market quotations for all except re 
insurance and subsidiary stocks (subsidiary stocks other than insurance being taken at statutory, ration 0 
and insurance stocks being taken at statutory values with portfolios adjusted to market) are engineer 
$103,042.72 less than shown. There has been deducted an amount of $221,817.81 representing in- has rest 
terest in our own stock through ownership of stocks of other insurance companies. Securities pe gal 
carried herein at $236,868.79 are deposited with State Departments as required by law. compant 
** Available to absorb the Company’s share in possible declines in the values of real estate owned The 1 
by subsidiary companies. one pas: 
*** Entitled on voluntary or involuntary liquidation to $100.00 per share and accrued dividends. trasted 
Propert: 
HOME OFFICE: 111 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK | limits, 
_The 1 
iorm br 
rate of 
~~, ‘ 
- 4 - on airpl 
MPrican Woe Bie ASBUranre Vonipany Ant 
to all ¢! 
OLIN L. BROOKS, President | insuranc 
th : 
BALANCE SHEET AS AT DECEMBER 31, 1939 — 
respect t 
ASSETS | Alteratic 
*Bonds—United States Government $ 515,121.84 
*Bonds—All Other . y 503,355.41 
*Stocks 1,518,324.01 
Cash on Hand and in Banks 391,668.45 
Mortgage Loans (Face Amount $228,417.00) 173,850.01 AETN A 
Premium Balances (Not over 90 days due), Accounts Receivable, etc. 213,088.58 | 
Interest Due and Accrued 15,019.20 Hartfor 
$ 3,420,427.50 Staff P 
a | 
LIABILITIES ” 
Reserve for Losses and Loss Expenses ...........+.+.++- pitas nsdwaiians Gaia Deaneeen a $ 126,575.54 Two | 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums ...............-.eeccceeeeeesceeeeeees eee eeccceceeseeces 1,145,115.57 of Direc 
Reserve for Expenses, Taxes and Contingent Commissions Due or Accrued ............ 58,027.45 ae 
Reserve for all other Items ips 4,103.26 = A 
Sa t Fi 
$ 1,333,821.82 last mor 
Capital Stock (100,000 shares $10.00 Par Value) ......... detesueuwn seeonns and G 
Surplus .... ‘ ehid doeeeetewasent 0606s eeeebes 00 eete ees 2,086,605.68 en 
$ 3,420,427.50 manage 
POLICYHOLDERS' SURPLUS $2,086,605.68 will con 
* Bonds and Stocks are carried on the basis prescribed by the Insurance Department of the State ative in 
of New York. Total values, based on December 31, 1939 market quotations for all except insurance Mr. T 
stocks (such insurance stocks being taken at statutory values) are $6,822.92 greater than shown. Jones be 
There has been deducted an amount of $23,755.63 representing interest in our own stock hreagh ously f 
ownership of Second Preferred Stock of the Globe and Rutgers Fire Insurance Company. Securities wusly Io 
carried herein at $410,966.47 are deposited with Governments and State Departments as required surance 
by law. fornia. 
HOME OFFICE: 111 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK ” 
RM 











REPORTS ON 
COMPANIES AND ASSOCIATIONS 


AERO Insurance Underwriters, 
New York, N. Y. 


Coverage Broadened—Rates Reduced 


Sharply reduced costs for Aviation Insurance have been 
amounced by the Aero Insurance Underwriters. Insurance 
liability which hitherto has covered only named perils and las 
been subject to deductibles, is now an All Risk coverage with 
no deductibles except for the crash risk which is written as 
heretofore but on a simplified basis. 

Low cost liability insurance policy in the amount of $5,000 
isnow available for flying services and private and business 
owners at a 50% deduction in the new reduced rates. The 
mandatory annual rate of depreciation on aircraft has also been 
reduced. The reasons given for making these reductions in 
rateand furnishing wider insurance coverage are : 

1, The much larger spread of risk becoming available to 
the underwriters following upon the extensive increase in 
ownership of airplanes by the general public. 

2. The improvement in federal supervision since the inaugu- 
ration of the Civil Aeronautics Authority combined with the 
engineering and research work of Aero Insurance Underwriters 
has resulted in proportionately fewer losses to the insurance 
companies comprising that group. 

The new $5,000 “Economy” policy offers to an owner of a 
one passenger seat airplane coverage at a cost of $70.60 con- 
trasted with $141.20, the former cost for Passenger Liability, 
+ og Damage and Public Liability insurance for standard 
mits, 

_The rating structure has also been revised and the policy 
form broadened for other types of airplane insurance. The 
rate of depreciation has been changed from 25% down to 20% 
on airplanes less than three months old and 15% on all others. 

Another revision has been the elimination of strict adherence 
to all the Civil Air Regulations as a requirement for crash 
msurance. Aero Insurance Underwriters now requires only 
that the aircraft and pilot be certificated by the Civil Aero- 
nautics Authority and that the Regulations be followed in 
respect to: 1. Acrobatic Flying. 2. Instrument Flying. 3. Repairs, 
Alterations and Inspections. 4. Night Flying. 


AETNA Fire Group, 
Hartford, Conn. 


Staff Promotions 


Two new assistant secretaries were elected by the Boards 
of Directors of the Aetna Insurance Company and its subsid- 
aries World Fire and Marine Insurance Company and Pied- 
mont Fire Insurance Company, at their annual meetings held 
last month. The new officers are General Agent Tudor Jones 
and General Agent H. C. Tate. Mr. Jones will continue to 
Manage and develop the automobile department and Mr. Tate 
will continue in the southern department, where he has been 
ative in agency supervision. 

Mr. Tate joined the Aetna Fire Group in 1926 while Mr. 
Jones became associated with the organization in 1938. Previ- 
ously for eight years Mr. Jones had been manager of the in- 
= division of the Pacific Finance Corporation of Cali- 

ia. 
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AGRICULTURAL Insurance Company, 
Watertown, N. Y. 


New Directors—1939 Figures 


L. K. Sillcox, first Vice President of the New York Air 
Brake Company, and H. W. Tomlinson, Treasurer of the 
Agricultural and Empire State Insurance Companies, were 
elected directors at the stockholders’ annual meetings of the 
two insurance companies. 

The Agricultural closed the year with a policyholders’ surplus 
of $8,007,051, and assets of $15,030,870. The Empire State’s 
surplus was $2,563,869, and assets were $4,013,123. 


VOLUME 


In his report to stockholders President Waite who presided 
said—“We are again reporting to you premiums of your two 
companies, the Agricultural and the Empire State, in excess of 
$7,000,000. The total is our largest to date, $7,359,750. The gain 
comes from our Automobile and Marine operations. Our Fire and 
allied lines show a decrease.”” Mr. Waite explained that this 
decrease was due largely to the steady lowering of fire insur- 
ance rates during the past years. 

The Agricultural premium gain for the year was $254,590, 
with a loss ratio of 47.6 per cent, and an expense ratio of 
49 per cent. The Empire State premium gain was $100,496, with 
a loss ratio of 49 per cent, and an expense ratio of 45.4 per cent. 


INVESTMENTS 


Speaking of investments, Mr. Waite said “Our classifica- 
tion of assets is about as it was in 1938, and between bonds 
and stocks we have 52 per cent in bonds (none in default), 23 
per cent in preferred stocks, and 25 per cent in common stocks. 
Of our bonds, 55 per cent are in U. S. Governments. There 
was a comfortable increase in our interest and dividend income. 
The yield on invested assets is 4 per cent, a quarter of one 
per cent higher than 1938 . . . and besides, we had a bit more 
money invested. 

“We now have 1,264 stockholders. Practically one-half of 
our stock is owned by residents of our own county. Our 
directors, officers, and their immediate families own 23 per cent 
of our stock. 


ASSOCIATED FACTORY MUTUAL Fire Ins. Companies, 
Rates of Refund Reduced—Manufacturers’ Group Examined 


The various members of the Associated Factory Mutual Fire 
Insurance Companies, with the exception of Arkwright Mutual, 
made changes, on February Ist, in the rates of unabsorbed 
deposit premium refunds on three year business. Also changed 
was the rate of deposit premium refunds on the one year business 
of the Philadelphia Manufacturers, Protection and Mill Owriers 
Companies, the present returns being 91% as compared with 
92% previously maintained. 

Changes in three year returns are as follows: Manufacturers 
Group from 86% to 84% ; Firemen’s from 79% to 78% ; Black- 
stone from 80% to 79%; What Cheer and Hope from 80% to 


(Continued on next page) 
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APPLETON & COX, INC., 


ATTORNEY 


111 JOHN STREET 
NEW YORK 


Marine and Inland Insurance 


REPRESENTING 


Westchester Fire Insurance Company 
United States Fire Insurance Company 
The Tokio Marine and Fire Insurance Company, Ltd. 
The North River Insurance Company 
Empire State Insurance Company 
Royal Exchange Assurance 
Agricultural Insurance Company 
Western Assurance Company 
The Indemnity Marine Assurance Company, Ltd. 
Seaboard Fire & Marine Insurance Company 
The Century Insurance Company Limited 
The Pacific Coast Fire Insurance Company 


AGGREGATE ADMITTED ASSETS, 
OVER $150,000,000 


Losses settled promptly in all principal 
cities of the world 








Associated Factory Mutuals—Continued 


78% ; Boston Manufacturers Group from 85% to 82%; Cotton 
& Woolen Group from 84% to 82% ; Philadelphia Manufacturers 
from 78% to 74%; and Protection and Mill Owners from 77% 
to 74%. 

The reduced rates of unabsorbed premium deposits, the man- 
agement of the various carriers feel, have little effect upon 
long-range cost of insurance to policyholders due to the gradual 
lowering, since 1928, of the initial gross deposit premiums, By 
reason of this development, the cost per $100 of insurance under 
the present scale of returns, is substantially the same’as in 1928, 

The 1939 losses of Factory Mutual Companies, it is officially 
stated, were approximately the same as the previous year, ex- 
cluding the hurricane losses, while expenses also were about the 
same. Investment income, last year, however, was slightly lower 
than that received in 1938. 


Manufacturers’ Group Examined 

Recently the Insurance Department of the State of Rhode 
Island completed an examination as of December 31, 1938, into 
the conditions and affairs of the six mutual fire insurance com- 
panies known as the “Manufacturers Mutual Group.” The 
companies, and years established, are Manufacturers 1835; 
Rhode Island 1848; State 1855; Mechanics 1871; Enterprise 
1874; and American 1877. 

As a result of the examination the group of companies was 
found to possess as of December 31, 1938, total admitted assets 
of $19,668,924, while liabilities were $8,849,024 (including un- 
earned premium deposits amounting to $8,257,647), resulting 
in a surplus as regards policyholders of $10,819,900. John A. 
Corey, Chief Examiner of the Rhode Island Insurance Bureau, 
reported :—“The group pays its losses promptly as soon as they 
are adjusted, and it exercises due diligence to see that their 
adjustments are also reasonably prompt.” The following is 
from the Report of Examination: 


HISTORY 

All business of the Group is transacted on the Mutual plan. 
The Group, together with fifteen similar companies, comprise 
what is known as the Associated Factory Mutual Fire Insur- 
ance Companies, located in Rhode Island, Massachusetts, Illinois 
and Pennsylvania. The object of each of these companies is 
the prevention of fire loss by careful selection of risks, frequent 
regular inspections, advice, and the introduction of protection 
and safeguards, also to indemnify the insured whenever loss 
occurs from fire, sprinkler leakage, windstorm and hail, light- 
ning, riot and civil commotion and explosion. 

The Associated Factory Mutual Fire Insurance Companies 
maintain an Inspection Department in Boston, Massachusetts, 
the expense thereof being borne by the member companies in 
proportion to the amount of insurance carried by each. 


KINDS OF INSURANCE WRITTEN 

Insurance risks assumed by the Group are fire, sprinkler 
leakage, tornado, windstorm (including hail) and cyclone, 
lightning, explosion, riot and civil commotion, vandalism and 
malicious mischief, aircraft and other vehicles and smoke 
damage. Use and Occupancy insurance is issued under 4 
separate contract, to offset loss of profit and necessary overhead 
while production is interrupted through any of the casualties 
covered under fire insurance. 


PLAN OF OPERATION 

The Group operate their underwriting of risks under the 
Associated Factory Mutual Fire Insurance Companies’ owt 
premium deposit plan which is based on the Group's care ul 
analysis of their loss experience with the several types of risks. 
Each policyholder is required to make a deposit which 1 
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pretty stiff from some com- 
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several times the anticipated cost of carrying the insurance. The 
same deposit is required regardless of the term for which the 
insurance is written. Each month that the insurance is in 
force, the premium deposit for that insurance is charged with 
its pro rata share of expenses and losses, and credited with its 

o rata share of investment income. At termination of the 
insurance, either by expiration or cancellation, the unused or 
unabsorbed balance of the original premium deposit is available 
for return to the policyholder. The returns of unabsorbed pre- 
mium deposit made to policyholders January Ist, 1939, were as 
follows for insurance carried for the terms indicated: 


Cee Oe PE Se bv oc edicwn iw casceccn teeta 94% 

SS 2, * seer ce 90% 

ks 2. rere 86% 

ee We SUE ocr es ce lssns' sede veneunan 82% 

Ue WOME POE Soi seiiretvced esas sereuna 78% 
MANAGEMENT 


Under their charters, the corporate powers of the Companies 
are vested in and exercised by Boards of Directors, the number 
of which shall be fixed from time to time by the by-laws; but 
the number in any event shall be some multiple of three. Regu- 
lar meetings of the Boards are held not less than eleven times 
during each year. Annual meetings of the policyholders are 
held on the second Tuesday in January of each year. The 
Companies occupy the same offices and are managed as a group 
by the same officers under the same supervision of the same 
Board of Directors. 

The business of the Group is issued under a combination form 
of policy known as “The Manufacturers Mutual Group Policy” 
under which each of the six associated companies assume a 
liability distinctly several in aspect in accordance with the 
following percentages : 
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Pursuant to authority voted by the policyholders of the Com- 
panies at their several annual meetings, the allocation of salaries 
and joint office expenses as between Companies is subject to 
the approval of the President, acting under authority from 
Board of Directors with the view of equitably sharing the ex- 
penses and equalizing the earnings of the several Companies. 
Generally, during the period under examination, such allocation 
was made monthly on the basis of the ratios in which the in- 
dividual Companies participate in the total premium deposits 
written by the Group. In few instances other ratios were 
applied for the purpose of equalizing the earnings of the several 
Companies. 


REINSURANCE 


For the protection of policyholders in the event of abnormal 
losses from catastrophe or from the occurrence of a riot or civil 
commotion, the Companies have excess of loss reinsurance con- 
tracts underwritten by Lloyds of London, England. 

Under the catastrophe reinsurance contracts, in the event of a 
loss or a series of losses arising out of or following any one oc- 
currence and caused under any regular hazard insured by the 
Companies’ policies, the Group, after a first loss of $806,468.00, is 
indemnified for 90% of the ultimate net loss in excess of the 
first loss, up to but not exceeding an ultimate net loss of $2,419,- 
"2.00. The contracts further provide that the insurers’ maximum 
liability shall be limited to $4,838,804.00 during the annual term 
of the contracts. 

Under an extended riot and civil commotion contract, under- 
Written by Lloyds for the benefit of all twenty-one member com- 
Panieés comprising the Associated Factory Mutual Fire Insurance 
Companies, in the event of an aggregate loss to all companies as 

result of damages by riot and civil commotion in excess of 
; 000.00 from any one occurrence, the member Companies are 
indemnified, in proportion to the ratio of total riot and civil com- 
Motion insurance involved at the time of the catastrophe, for 
of the ultimate net loss to all companies in excess of $50,- 

.00. The reinsurers’ liability is limited to $1,000,000.00 for any 
one occurrence and to the amount of $5,000,000.00 during the an- 
nual term of the contract. 


FOR MARCH, 1940 











Financial Statement 
December 31st, 1939 


ASSETS % 

Cash in Offices and Banks ...... $ 1,554,438.50 10.2 
U. S. Government Bonds and 

ENE Nescnes warn esansad ones 6,934,691.53 45.3 

State and Municipal Bonds .... 1,754,136.83 11.5 
Railroad, Public Utility and 

GENE BNE 68 ib ansncscsaeue 2,079,092.46 13.6 
Stocks (59% Preferred or Guar- 

SEE hb.ka sok casing peeensd 1,878,717.00 12.3 


Interest Accrued on Investments 
Balances due from Agents, 
Brokers and other Insurance 
Companies in course of collec- 
tion not over 90 days due .... 


92,511.38 0.6 


993,449.90 6.5 


*Total Admitted Assets ...$15,287,037.60 100.0 





(As required by the New York Insurance Department, in- 
vestments are carried in assets at amortized values on 
amortizable bonds and at values promulgated by the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Commissioners on all 
other bonds and on stocks.) 


LIABILITIES 


Losses in Process of Adjustment$ 617,806.00 
Unearned Premiums on policies 


Fee errr teeter 6,562,175.77 
Federal and State Taxes and 
EY SOE 6 oi evsivsenascs 512,155.98 
Total Liabilities ........ $ 7,692,137.75 
Statutory Deposit... $400,000.00 
*Net Surplus ........ 7,194,899.85 
*Surplus to Policyholders ...... 7,594,899.85 
$15,287,037.60 


%On the basis of December 31st, 1939 market quotations 
for all bonds and stocks owned, the total Admitted Assets 
would be increased to $16,342,022.01, the Net Surplus to 
$8,249,884.26 and the SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS to 
$8,649,884.26. 





All of the above-mentioned Assets are for the sole pro- 
tection of policyholders and creditors in the United States. 
Assets carried at $13,322,704 are deposited as follows: 


With the U. 8. Trustee, Cash.............. $ 684,211 
With the U. 8. Trustee, securities valued at 11,973,464 
With State Officials, securities valued at 665,029 


More than 97//2% of all investments are in American bonds 
and stocks. 


fe SECURITY plus LiQuioTY 











North British & Mercantile 
Insurance Company, Ltd. 


U. 8. Branch 
150 William Street, New York 
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ASSOCIATED RECIPROCAL Exchanges, 
New Yoru NY NATIONAL UNION 


1999 Results FIRE INSURANGE COMPANY 


The annual report of Ernest W. Brown, Inc., attorney and 
manager for Associated Reciprocal Exchanges and American P | T TS 8 U » § 4 PA 
Exchange Underwriters, was submitted to subscribers early last ’ . 
month. 

Ernest W. Brown, president of the attorney in fact corpora- 
tion, in reporting the 1939 results pointed out that the experience 
was most favorable in certain respects, but marred somewhat by a 
few unusual losses. Losses incurred in 1939 by the five institu- 
tions comprising Associated Reciprocal Exchanges and by 
American Exchange Underwriters were, in the aggregate about 
$80,000 less than for the preceding year. Losses sustained that 
year included net claims of about $130,000 resulting from the 
hurricane of September 21st. 

The annual report revealed that the rather continuous down- 
ward trend of inventories until late in the year, when a decided 
upward swing developed, was responsible for a moderate shrink- 
age in earned premiums for the year. However, both premiums 
and insurance in force at the close of the year were approxi- 
mately the same as for 1938, and are expected to show a marked 
increase during 1940, due in part to the increased business of the 
121 concerns who became new subscribers during 1939. 

The December 31, 1939 figures of the six reciprocal institutions 
managed by Ernest W. Brown, Inc. of New York, which appear 
hereafter, reflect an aggregate decrease of about $100,000 in as- 
sets and about $200,000 in surplus funds as compared with De- 
cember 31, 1938. These decreases were due primarily to the re- 
turn of accumulated savings to terminated subscribers. During 
last year 20 subscribers’ accounts were terminated at the manage- 
ment’s request in addition to 43 terminations due to mergers, 
winding up business, etc. 

In addition to the six reciprocal institutions covered in this 
report the Brown organization conducts the management of 
Canadian Reciprocal Underwriters, Toronto, Canada and In- 
dependent Underwriters (formerly Theatre Underwriters), 
Philadelphia, Pa., and the Arex Indemnity Company. 
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Financial balance sheet figures as of December 31, 1939 of the Associated Reciprocal Exchanges and American Exchange Under- 
writers together with operating results for the past year follow: 
































ASSETS New York Fireproof Metro- American 
Individual Reciprocal Affiliated Sprinklered  politan Exchange 
ok ban so davis eb nhececeebeskinace $ 106,500 $ 103,500 $ 115,410 $ 22,305 $ 52,050 $ 24,000 
Bonds (Market Value) ...........ccccesccecceses 1,620,332 1,618,337 675,340 406,503 772,024 884,878 
es occ uin es iceeckesouseewee 14,327 15,830 5,981 3,671 7,387 6,761 
ee RN INE CINE. 6 oo .c nsc ec cccccccsececcses 146,718 111,707 163,815 15,838 99,483 124,309 
Premium deposits due ............cccecececcecees 48,742 37,384 89,019 8,097 31,848 20,819 
Sin ae ge ar cren 3,231 2,215 67,388 1,317 3,674 2,996 
SE inne siiscnrnedihvedesernndxacesss $1,939,850 $1,888,973 $1,116,953 $457,731 $966,466 $1,063,763 
LIABILITIES . 
Reserve for unpaid losses...............eceeeeee $ 10243 $ 7,681 $ 30,971 $ 344 $ 1,770 $ 3,49 
Unearned premium deposits ..............0.ee000: 314,300 270,797 419,179 61,651 188,319 135,971 
MMI NOE ona 550 5c cacscceccccdisceeces 14,557 11,012 53,135 2,449 11,187 5,487 
PROSErVES 11 BOISUMONE 2... ccc ccccccccccscess 20,508 17,505 8,630 3,962 7,749 1,892 
Credits to members unpaid ..............2..000005 162,288 141,428 63,449 41,025 82,724 95,526 
ee an “gudethace <seceees) 0 -webeebaet  Ciseeeee-~  daaeeee 254,293 
ee 1,417,954 1,440,550 541,589 348,300 674,717 567,104 
elit tnewctiedgieees esis siveisiessseess $1,939,850 $1,888,973 $1,116,953 $457,731 $966,466 $1,063,763 
1939 OPERATING RECORD 
Income : ase 
SEES ARTE Sa ae a ee $372,958 $312,473 $561,237 $64,729 $231,260 $159,209 
inn iconcanasherinincenacoesi 58,277 56,189 27,252 13,202 29,251 28,420 
EE HOE EMI 6 co a.ssc isa 0 sre varnwieewadsoitu av escko.ein 6,193 2,783 841 3,146 eee 
DPR PEMEE CGH o.d.5. aya wince a wadancadescaeecswebele $431,235 $374,855 $591,272 $78,772 $263,657 $187,629 
Outgo: . 
EEE FOLLETT $102,129 $ 82,362 222,860 $15,274 $132,589 $ 32,125 
No oa aniaig brani dawekasd cia etanen 129,884 100,869 152,167 16,160 42,389 39,202 
CE 88 So Soe Une noe manredaesaeen 12,891 9,403 21,992 2,219 7,631 3 
NINE Si. 4. caries tdnatsbainseses 16,424 10,887 82,004 2,747 12,063 5,023 
Miscellaneous ..........--.. Rh Bd he Renee 9,153 7,631 13,849 1,534 5,432 518 
AREER Se serene $270,481 $211,152 $492,872 $37,934 $200,104 $82,976 
ELLE SL, ARATE RE TED $160,754 $163,703 $98,400 $40,838 «= $63,553 $104,653 
% Earned premiums ................0.cscecceecee, 43.1% 52.4% 17.5% 63.1% 27.5% 651% 
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ATLANTIC MUTUAL Insurance Company, 
New York, N. Y. 


Reports Gains for 1939 


Gains in premium income for 1939 and in assets and surplus to 
policyholders at the year-end are revealed in the 98th annual 
statement of Atlantic Mutual Insurance Company made public 
early last month. Net premium income, exclusive of war premi- 
ums, totaled $5,355,643 for the year compared with $5,232,064 for 
1938. 


Indicating the growth of the company over the past decade, 
William D. Winter, President, pointed out that 1939 premium 
income, exceeding $5,350,000, compared with slightly over $2,- 
000,000 in 1930 when the company amended its charter to permit 
the issuance of participating policies with the dividend payable in 
cash at expiration, and began broadening the scope of its activi- 
ties. Since that time the company, which is one of the oldest in 
the ocean marine and transportation field, had added yacht, inland 
marine, fire and automobile property insurance to its underwrit- 
ing activities. These new fields combined now contribute almost 
as much income as the old established ocean marine business. 


The company’s surplus to policyholders, including a guaranty 
fund of $3,000,000 stood at $10,111,898 as of December 31, 1939 
compared with $9,557,782 at the end of the preceding year. Ad- 
mitted assets amounted to $16,552,090 against liabilities including 
adequate reserves, of $6,440,193. At the end of the preceding year 
admitted assets of $16,081,885 compared with outstanding liabili- 
ties of $6,524,103: 


Security holdings, as shown in the report, were valued at 
$9,488,519 on December 31, 1939. On the basis of market quota- 
tions on that date for all bonds and stocks owned, the company’s 
total admitted assets would be increased to $16,769,258 and sur- 
plus to $10,329,065. Other assets included real estate valued at 
$4,518,000, cash at $1,872,272 and miscellaneous assets of $673,300. 


BOSTON MANUFACTURERS MUTUAL Fire Ins. Co., 
PAPER MILL MUTUAL Insurance Company, 


Boston, Mass. 


Underwriting Consolidated 


The entire outstanding policy liability of the Paper Mill Mu- 
tual Insurance Company was reinsured as of December 31, 1939, 
by the Boston Manufacturers Mutual Fire Insurance Company. 
This move was decided by directors and policyholders of the 
companies in order to effect certain economies of operation. 


With identical policyholders, directors and officers, all policies 
of the two companies have been issued in conjunction with the 
Worcester Manufacturers Mutual Insurance Company and the 
Fall River Manufacturers Mutual Insurance Company under a 
group policy entitled “Boston Manufacturers Mutual Group 
Policy.” The Boston Manufacturers Mutual Fire Insurance 
Company has participated to the extent of 60% in the group 
policy ; the Worcester Manufacturers and the Fall River Manu- 
lacturers 17% each, and the Paper Mill 6%. Through this proc- 
¢ss the Paper Mill was underwriting exactly the same risk as 
the Boston Manufacturers Mutual Fire Insurance Company on 
the basis of 10% of that company’s lines. 


Under the reinsurance arrangement, approved by the Insur- 
ance Commissioner of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, the 
outstanding premium deposits of the Paper Mill Mutual Fire In- 
surance Company were transferred to the Boston Manufacturers 
Mutual Fire Insurance Company. While the Paper Mill has 
ceased to write policies and has retired from all States in which 
it was licensed to transact business, it has not been absorbed. 

€ company continues to exist under its Massachusetts charter 
and holds assets in excess of the premium deposits which were 
transferred to the Boston Manufacturers. 


FOR MARCH, !940 





0 John Street, New York 
UNITED STATES BRANCH 
Financial Statement, December 31st, 1939 
ASSETS 


Cash in Banks and Offices. . 
United States Government 











606,201.36 





9.70% $¢ 





















EE ares ee 30.54 1,907 427.00 
State and Municipal Bonds 3.70 231,433.00 
Public Utility Bonds ..... 3.98 248,579.00 
Railroad Bonds .......... 10.28 642,076.00 
Miscellaneous Bonds...... 1.90 118,985.00 
Accrued Interest on Bonds. 40 24,704.74 
Public Utility Preferred 

UN ade RE 4 3.93 245,568.00 
Public Utility Common 

ee. eee eee oe 2.25 140,850.00 
Bank & Trust Companies 

POE: Saxntindecrnceves 1.01 63,363.00 
Industrial Preferred Stocks 3.52 220,100.00 
Industrial Common Stocks. 17.39 1,085,500.00 
Miscellaneous Stocks ..... 23 14,497.00 
Agents Balances under 90 

days in course of collec- 

GU écnecewedsenteess 8.73 544,665.92 
Due from Reinsurance Com- 

panies on paid losses.... 1.96 122,427.53 
Association Deposits ..... -20 12,544.11 
Notes Receivable ......... 28 17,661.13 












Total Admitted Assets.. 100.00% $6,246,582.79 










LIABILITIES 











Reserve for Unearned Premiums on 

Policies in Force .......cccccesecs $1,969,892.06 
Reserve for Unadjusted Losses and 

Adjustment Expenses ............ 569,407.45 
Reserve for State and Federal Taxes 60,993.00 
Reserve for Miscellaneous Accounts 

re er ey eee eT ere 23,417.00 
Reserve for Funds held under Rein- 

surance Treaties .......ccccoscess 236,906.56 
Contingency Reserve, representing 

difference between total values car- 

ried in assets for all bonds and 

stocks owned and total values based 

on December 31, 1939 market quo- 

CEIOED fo icisce cersicsvecesesbetee 35,030.12 







Total Liabilities ..........cses- 2,895,646.19 
Statutory Deposit ....... 400,000.00 
wg | ere 2,950,936.60 
Surplus to Policyholders ............ 3,350,936.60 










$6,246,582.79 


Securities carried at $532,694.00 in above assets are de- 
posited with various States as required by their laws. All 
other securities are held by Bankers Trust Company of 
New York, Trustee appointed in accordance with the laws 
of the State of New York. 

82.68% of the assets shown are in the custody of the 
Trustee and the various States. 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE 


FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
MANCHESTER, N. H. 
Capital — $3,000,000 


GRANITE STATE 


FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
PORTSMOUTH, N. H. 
Capital — $1,000,000 


STATEMENT—DECEMBER 31, 1939 


$17,029,215.16 
5,800,001.52 
11,229,213.64 


LIABILITIES, Except Capital 
POLICYHOLDERS’ SURPLUS 


$4,385,882.52 
1,654,677.88 
2.731,204.64 


*Valuations on basis approved by National Association of Insurance Commissioners. 
Securities carried at $852,198.18 in the above statement are deposited as required by law. 





Classification of Assets of New Hampshire Fire Insurance Co. and Subsidiary, illustrated in percentages of the 
various subdivisions of their holdings. 


U. S. Government Securities 
Other Public Bonds 


Corporation Bonds 
Total Bonds 

Preferred Stocks 

Common Stock 


Total Stock 








4 BIG REASONS 


Why you'll want to. make the 
TEXAS STATE HOTEL your 
e 


a 
ba 





1. A convenient downtown lo- 
cation, close to all major office 
buildings and shops. 


2. Complete, year-‘round air- 
conditioning throughout the en- 
tire building. 


3. Large, well-furnished, mod- 
ern rooms, where you can relax 
in real comfort. 


4. The warm friendly atmos- 
phere of the TEXAS STATE... 
“The Home of Hospitality.” 


TEXAS STATE HOTEL 


Houston BF. Or, Mer 


Fannin at Rusk 











Real Estate 


Agents’ Balances 


Interest and Accounts Receivable 





CAMDEN FIRE Insurance Association, 
Camden, N. J. 


New Director—Assistant Secretary 


The election of E. E. Shumaker, former president of R.C.A- 
Victor Talking Machine Company, as a director, and Ralph 
Hover as assistant secretary, were announced early last month. 

The new director is president of ERPI-Classroom Films, Inc., 
of Long Island City, and also serves on the boards of directors 
of several other corporations. Mr. Hover, the new assistant sec- 
retary, has been associated with the Camden Fire since 1930 and 
has served as manager of the Inland Marine Department for the 
past five years. 


HOME OFFICE ANNEX 


Construction of an annex to its home office building also was 
announced by the company. The new home office annex will oc- 
cupy a lot 71 x 71 feet at the corner of Fifth Street and Taylor 
Avenue, adjoining and connecting two buildings now used. It 
will be two stories and basement, the exterior matching the pres- 
ent building. The additional structure will provide room for the 
Automobile Department which now occupies space in a rented 
building at Fifth and Market Streets. 


CHURCH PROPERTIES Fire Insurance Corporation, 
New York, N. Y. 


Insurance in Force 


This Corporation, at the end of 1939, reported insurance 
force of $91,466,000, covering approximately 3,170 churches, 
aside from many other ecclesiastical institutions, such as sem 
naries, church schools and church hospitals. The figure repre 
sents a gain of $6,275,000 for the year. 
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Gross losses paid by the corporation during 1939 amounted 
to $82,013 as compared with gross premium writings of $204,494. 
It had a statutory gain from underwriting of $7,902. This 
profit, together with a net gain from investments of $2,986, 
failed to cover $8,000 in dividend payments to stockholders and 
a $9,984 increase in unauthorized reinsurance. Surplus during 
1939, as a result, dropped from $250,724 to $243,628. 


As prescribed by the National Association of Insurance Com- 
missioners, the company’s statement figures are on the basis of 
amortized values for bonds and actual market values for stocks. 
The company reports assets on December 31, 1939, amounting to 
$513,075, with all securities at actual market values. Net surplus 
over and above paid-in capital of $200,000 on the market basis 
was $248,060. 


EAGLE FIRE Insurance Company, 
Newark, N. J. 


Dividends Resumed 


The board of directors of this company at a meeting held last 
month declared a dividend of 5 cents per share, thereby resuming 
dividends after a lapse of about two and one-half years. This 
dividend was paid on March Ist to stockholders of record Febru- 
ary 15th. Previously the last dividend was 15 cents per share 
which was paid on September 30th, 1937. 


EXCELSIOR Insurance Company, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


Official Changes 


Several changes in officers and directors of the Excelsior 
Insurance Company were announced by Robert C. Hosmer, presi- 
dent, following the annual stockholders’ and directors’ meetings 
held last month. 


William G. Hurtzig, president of the Wm. G. Hurtzig Insur- 
ance Agency of Morristown, N. J., was elected chairman of the 
board of directors, succeeding Edwin J. Cole of Fall River, 
Mass.; John E. Greenwood, president of the General Insurance 
Agency of Warren, Ohio, was named first vice-president to suc- 
ceed Charles H. Watkins of Boston, Mass.; and Laurence B. 
Starr, president of the Gelvin, Jackson & Starr, Insurance 
Agency of Meadville, Pa., was elected second vice-president. 


Other officers reelected in addition to President Hosmer were 
Frederick W. Barker, chairman of the executive committee, 
Henry C. Little, secretary and treasurer, and Forrest H. Wit- 
meyer, superintendent of agencies, all from Syracuse. 


Added to the board of directors were John V. Kilby, president 
of the James Kilby, Inc., Insurance Agency of Nyack, N. Y., and 
Albert W. Kette, head of the A. W. Kette & Co. Insurance 
Agency of Marion, Ohio. Mr. Kilby succeeds Harry Rubin of 
Binghamton, N. Y., who retired because of failing health, 
while Mr. Kette’s election to the board fills the vacancy caused by 
the retirement of Francis P. O’Connor of Lima, Ohio. 


In announcing the election of the new officers President Hos- 
mer pointed out that this is in keeping with a definite policy de- 
cided upon by the Excelsior five years ago. At that time, 
following the death of Frederick V. Bruns, former president of 
the Excelsior, it was decided by the directors that the position of 
chairman of the board, which was created at that time, as well 
as the offices of first and second vice-presidents were to be 
rotated among the members of the board. 


It is in keeping with this established practice on the part of the 
Excelsior that the offices of chairman and vice-presidents were 
Passed along to other directors this year. 


FOR MARCH, 1940 





41st ANNUAL REPORT 


December 31, 1939 


Reserve for Unearned Pre- 


NN 2 bn oe neers co 3 $593,474.89 
Reserve for Losses in Process 
of Adjustment ......... 74,888.27 


Funds held under Treaty... 230,499.66 
Reserve for Taxes and Ac- 

RO ee ee 24,117.50 
Contingency Reserve ..... 30,195.75 


$953,176.07 
Capital Stock $1,000,000.00 
Surplus ..... | ,043,807.81 
Policyholders’ Surplus ..... $2,043,807.81 


Total Admitted Assets. .... $2,996,983.88 


NORTHWESTERN FIRE & MARINE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
JOHN H. GRIFFIN, President 


Sr. Louis, Mo. 


Dependable Protection 


Big enough to 
serve you but 
not too big to 
know you. 


¢ 


Rated A+ “Excellent” 
By Best's! 
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SECURITY FIRE 
DAVENPORT, IOWA 


FIREMAN'S FUND Insurance Company, 


San Francisco, Cal. 
1939 Operations 


Underwriting operations of this company in 1939 resulted in a 
statutory profit of $1,400,000 before allowance for Federal In- 
come Tax as against a gain for 1938 of $1,070,000. Income from 
investments also before Income Tax amounted to $1,371,000 
against $1,398,000 for 1938. 

The report given to the stockholders at the company’s 77th an- 
nual meeting also disclosed that policyholders’ surplus, based on 
actual market values on December 31, 1939, was $24,379,000 an 
increase of $560,000 over the 1938 figure. Gross assets based on 
actual market values were $42,657,000, an increase of $1,364,000. 

On the basis of the valuation formula prescribed by the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Commissioners, policyholders’ 
surplus amounted to $23,856,000 as against $23,336,000 for 1938. 
Gross assets on the same basis were $42,135,000 as compared to 
$40,811,000 for 1938. 

Total premiums written in 1939 were $15,798,000. Of this 
total, $8,346,000 was fire business, $4,803,000 was marine business 
and $2,649,000 was automobile business. 


FIREMEN'S Insurance Company, 
Newark, N. J. 


1939 Progress 


The Loyalty Group of insurance companies, headed by Fire- 
men’s Insurance Company, reported total premium writings for 
the year 1939 of $36,851,529, a premium increase of $2,230,322, 
and a percentage gain of 6.44. On the basis of fire and casualty 
companies combined the loss ratio, on an incurred basis, and 
including adjustment expenses, was 47.92%, and the expense ra- 
tio on a paid basis was 48.56%. 

The fire companies’ premium income was $21,776,457, an in- 
crease of $1,154,097 or 5.6% compared with 1938 returns. The 
loss ratio on an incurred basis, including adjustment expenses, 
was 45.2%. The expense ratio on a paid basis was 52.4%. 

The casualty companies’ premium income was $15,075,072, an 
increase over 1938 of $1,076,225 or 7.7%. The loss ratio for the 
casualty companies, on an incurred basis, including adjustment 
oe was 51.8%. The expense ratio on a paid basis was 
43.1%. 

John R. Cooney, president of the Firemen’s, characterized the 
year 1939 as by far one of the most satisfactory years ever en- 
joyed by Loyalty Group companies. 
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There is no rich reward of fame 


At home | wear an honest name, 


That Friendly Company 


(Reduced reprint from a series of calendar-blotters sent monthly to our agents and to prospective agents.) 


HOME 


That can compare with this: 


My lips are fit to kiss. 


At home I'm always brave and strong 
And with the setting sun 

They find no trace of shame or wrong 
In anything I've done. 


There shine the eyes that only see 
The good I've tried to do; 

They think me what I'd like to be: 
They know that | am true. 


And whether | have lost my fight 
Or whether | have won, 

| find a faith that I've been right 
As soon as day is done. 


EDGAR A. GUEST 
© Used by permission Reilly & Lee Co., Chicago 
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GLENS FALLS Group, 
Glens Falls, N. Y. 


Carter Retired 


After fifty-one years with the Glens Falls Insurance Company, 
Robert C. Carter retired on January 3lst as secretary-treasurer 
of that company and its subsidiaries, the Glens Falls Indemnity 
Company and Commerce Insurance Company. 

Mr. Carter first entered the employment of the company as 
office boy on January 7, 1889. After serving in various capacities 
he became secretary and treasurer in 1917. 


STAFF CHANGES 


At the annual meetings of the Glens Falls Insurance Company 
and its subsidiaries held January 31st., Wallace D. Hicks was 
elected vice-president, Alonzo W. Morgan became secretary- 
comptroller, and George I. Davis secretary and treasurer of all 
three companies. Stanley B. Miller was elected secretary of the 
Glens Falls Indemnity Company and Edward B. Gill and Merrill 
M. Simpson, assistant secretaries of the same company. 


HAMILTON FIRE Insurance Company, 
New York, N. Y. 


Additions To Staff 


Stockholders of this company at their annual meeting elected 
C. C. Coleman of the Union County Trust Company of Elizabeth, 
N. J., to membership on the board of directors. 

Also announced was the election of C. D. Bogert as vice- 
president of the company. Mr. Bogert is vice-president and sec- 
retary of the National Fire & Marine Insurance Company ot 
Elizabeth, N. J. 


INSURANCE COMPANY of North America, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


To Remain In |. M. U. A. 


The Insurance Company of North America and its associated 
companies filed notice of intention to withdraw from the Inlan 
Marine Underwriters Association on January 24th, the effective 
date of the resignation to be March 24th. Subsequently the com- 
pany withdrew its resignation, expressing the hope that the 
members would get together on the problems which have here- 
tofore caused strong differences of opinion. 
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In line with its announced intention of the decentralization of 
its production activities in the Middle West, the North America 
Companies have placed the State of Michigan, excluding the 


upper Peninsular Counties, under the supervision of the Detroit 
Service Office. ‘ matt 
Complete facilities for the handling of all lines of insurance SY 


except life, as well as fire prevention and engineering service by 
trained engineers to assist agents in survey and risk analysis for 
their clients, were made more readily available for agents in that 


territory. 
The North America’s Detroit Service Office is directed by PROVIDENCE 


Arthur Eliason, manager in charge. F. W. Keopnick directs the 


marine business and G. F. Goltermann continues as special agent 
operating out of Grand Rapids. R. R. Reutepohler is the casualty WASH | NG ON 
manager, J. F. Rogers, State Agent for Eastern Michigan, con- 


tinues in his present capacity for all North America Companies 


ee ei orig ip. Woot ts INSURANCE 
THE LUMBERMENS MUTUAL Insurance Co., COM PANY 


Mansfield, Ohio 
| Resources—Volume at Record High PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


The forty-fifth annual report of the Lumbermens Mutual 
Insurance Company, submitted to the Ohio Insurance Depart- 
ment, showed an increase of approximately $300,000 in net pre- 
miums, the largest increase in any single year in the history of 
the Company. Net premiums written by The Lumbermens in 
1939 totaled $2,486,289.27. 





































Admitted assets of the Company as of December 3lst, 1939, 7 oy 2 
totaled $3,358,011.41, a new high, and policyholders’ surplus, INCORPORATED 1928 
ny, plus voluntary reserve, totaled $1,204,855.43, this figure also being 


irer the highest in the history of the Company. 
nity If the market value of bonds were used in the financial state- AN CHOR 
7 ment, rather than the amortized value, the policyholders’ surplus 

as would be $1,284,409.85. 


tes | N S U RAN CE 
MOWESTERN FIRE & MARINE Insurance Company, COM PANY 


Now Actively Operating 


any 
was 
ry- 


all : ‘ , , , 
the This new company, which was licensed by the Missouri Insur- 


0 eae pene on December 11th with a paid-in capital of 
200,000 and contributed surplus of $100,000, is now activel : 
Pyne. , ’ ' Organized and Owned by the 
ponsored and controlled by interests identified with the Se- : Tashi rance Co 
curities Investment Company of St. Louis, a prominent automo- Providence Washington Insu : 
bile finance concern, the company will confine its operations for 
the present to fire, theft and collision coverage on automobiles 
lmanced through that organization. Operations presently will a 
be limited to the State of Missouri with all business being written 
, = rates. 
te he official staff of the company is as follows: President, T. C. soe Irs 
eth, Tupper ; vice-president, J. F. Boyce and C. H. Schreiber ; treas- Each of these Companies writes the 
urer, H. F. Scott; and secretary, L. C. MacCarthy. following classes of Insurance: 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


rill 


ice- 
ec- 


of FIRE—TORNADO 
NATIONAL FIRE & MARINE Insurance Company, OCEAN AND INLAND MARINE 


Elizabeth, N. J. 
Addition To Staff—New Director AND THEIR ALLIED LINES 
At the stockholders’ meeting of the National Fire & Marine AUTOMOBILE — FIRE, THEFT 


ee ee, held early in January, all of the directors 
vere reelected and Clarence A. Ward of Elizabeth was elected 
ted tothe Board. Mr. Ward is attorney for Union County, N. J. AND COLLISION 


— At a meeting of the Board of Directors held January 31st, 
a Howard C. Hill of Williamsport, Pa., was elected Resident Vice- 


ral President in charge of Pennsylvania (excluding Philadelphia 
and Philadelphia Suburban Territory), Eastern Ohio and West- 
ern New York. 
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YOUR HEADQUARTERS 
iw SOUTH BEND wo. 


The center of the city’s commercial and social activities. 
Hotel Oliver is ideal for your stay in South Bend — 
whether on business or pleasure. There are spacious 
sample rooms, and special meeting, convention, ball, 
banquet and private dining rooms. Large, comfortable 
guest rooms - unexcelled service. Highest quality foods 
in the Main Dining Room and modernistic Coffee Shop. 
Headquarters for Rotary, Kiwanis and other clubs. 


FREE RADIO SERVICE JAMES T. DeVANEY 
IN EVERY ROOM Manager 
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THE PHOENIX Insurance Company, 
Hartford, Conn. 


1939 Report 


The Annual Report of The Phoenix Insurance Company 
covering operations in 1939, which was presented to stockholders 
by President Long, revealed increases in assets and policyholders’ 
surplus of more than $2,000,000. Assets, at the close of the year 
1939, with securities at market except stocks of affiliated com- 
panies carried at book values, were $64,190,352, a gain of $2,689,- 
942, while policyholders’ surplus, including securities adjustment 
reserve, amounted to $52,661,976, a gain of $2,238,409. 


Underwriting Operations for the year 1939 resulted in a statu- 
tory profit of $625,680, a slight decrease over the previous year, 
while investment income amounted to $1,809,681. The combined 
gains from underwriting and investments of $2,435,361 reflected 
an increase of $156,688 as compared with the year 1938. Appre- 
ciation in the market value of stocks and bonds and in book value 
of stock holdings in subsidiary companies totaled $1,902,554, A 
credit reduction in the amount of contingent liability item, the 
transfer to non-admitted assets of funds impounded in the State 
of Missouri, and a mark-down to the United States dollar value 
of Canadian assets and liabilities left for distribution a surplus 
item of $4,038,409. Of this amount $1,800,000 was declared to 
stockholders as cash dividends, $2,000,000 passed to securities ad- 
— reserve, and $238,409 added to the company’s net sur- 
plus, 


President Long in his report commented briefly upon the total 
tax burden borne by the group. The total taxes paid in 1939 by 
The Phoenix Group amounted to $1.59 per share of Phoenix 
stock, and to $173.52 per Phoenix stockholder. 


The combined underwriting results of The Phoenix, Connecti- 
cut and Equitable, operating as a unit, are shown upon a com- 
parative basis as follows: 


Increase or 
Decrease 
over 1938 
Net Premiums Written............ $15,460,004.54 $+630,637.91 
Losses Incurred ......... 4 39.0% 6,029,052.63 +101,148.94 
Loss Adjustment Expenses 
Paes 2.3% 352,484.58 + 32,852.71 
Taxes Incurred—Charge- 
able to Underwriting... 5.7% 877,982.73 + 23,671.40 
General Underwriting Ex- 
penses Incurred Includ- 
ing Agency Commissions 44.2% 6,833,391.95 +194,298.12 
14,092,911.89 
POTN. iin cnawa neces . $1,367,092.65 $+278,666.74 
Increase in Reserve for Unearned 
PININE, dcg- cu pieaaieds sai > noth $ 270,516.62 
Loss from Underwriting Profit and 
NI ow kci's. ace & s. olin wits 17,571.97 
Underwriting Profit ......... $1,079,004.06 $— 32,810.83 


A comparative statement of assets and liabilities as of the close 
of the years 1938 and 1939 appears hereafter : 


* ASSETS 
December December 
31, 1938 31, 1939 
Ne a tale ovens $ 4,580,818.63 $ 5, 300,032.87 
SS eee re 14,184,540.00 13,886,225.00 
; Stocks of Affiliated Cos....... 27 878,760.00 29,055,225.00 
Stocks—all other ............ 11,698,983.00 12,857,997.00 
ee 479,426.47 510,494.00 
Real Estate Loans ........... 513,528.81 489,792.88 
ae eee 2,000,630.40 2,133,489.82 
Other Admitted Assets ...... 163,722.65 132,283.27 
61,500,409.96 64,365,539.84 
Less adjustment on account of 
Canadian rate of exchange. . — 175,187.76 
Total Assets ............ $61,500,409.96 $64,190,352.08 
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LIABILITIES 
Unearned premiums ......... $ 8,568,946.71 $ 8,725,846.34 
pai art ke o-ens.a' ba ern 1,195,119.06 1,192,735.55 
Taxes and Expenses ......... 712,777.50 709,794.53 
Dividends Payable .......... 600,000.00 900,000.00 
Securities Adjustment Reserve 5,000,000.00 7,000,000.00 
DE oxGii's nccesdasenneee 6,000,000.00 6,000,000.00 
hae na Lule cian 39,423,566.69 39,661,975. 
I crs dala, diag hiael $61,50,409.96 $64,190,352.08 


* Bonds and stocks are carried at market values with the ex- 
ception of stocks of other insurance companies which are valued 
upon the basis of Phoenix interest in the capital and surplus of 
the respective companies. 


NEW DIRECTOR—STAFF ADVANCEMENTS 


Charles B. Cook, vice-president and general manager of the 
Royal Typewriter Company, recently was added to the board of 
directors of the Phoenix Insurance Company. 

Several advancements in the official staffs of the Phoenix and 
Connecticut Companies also were recently announced. William 
M. Shaw and Roy E. Eblen were advanced from secretaries to 
vice-presidents. Percy P. Taylor, office manager, and W. Stephen 
Chandler, general agent, have been named assistant secretaries. 


REINSURANCE CORPORATION of New York, 
New York, N. Y. 


1939 Report 


_The financial statement of The Reinsurance Corporation of 
New York, as of December 31, 1939, shows admitted assets of 
$7,058,272.55 and capital and surplus of $6,528,898.19, with bonds 
valued on an amortized basis and stocks at market prices ap- 
proved by the National Association of Insurance Commissioners. 


FOR MARCH, 1940 








Holdings of cash and bonds aggregating $1,706,283.81, and 
24.2% of admitted assets, were $242,062.46 more than at the 
close of 1938. 

The company’s gross premiums in 1939, net of returns and can- 
cellations, were $1,826,402.52, compared with $1,316,467.06 in 
1938. Excess of loss and inland marine reinsurance, the primary 
business of the corporation, showed a substantial growth in both 
gross premiums written and net premiums retained. On other 
classes of business there was an increase in gross premiums 
written, but net premiums retained were less than in 1938 be- 
cause a greater proportion of these classes were retroceded. 
Underwriting operations resulted in a statutory profit of $76,- 
$570.64 on earned premiums of $553,502. 

The Reinsurance Corporation of New York, last year, en 
larged the scope of the protection it offers by sharing risks it 
assumes with National Reinsurance Corporation, organized by 
interests identified with the Corporation, and with The Excess 
Reinsurance Association, which is now comprised of ten of the 
large American Fire Insurance Companies. The Excess Man- 
agement Corporation, underwriting manager for the group, 
underwrites all forms of participating reinsurance and excess 
of loss indemnity contracts, except ocean marine, for capital 
stock fire insurance companies. 


RHODE ISLAND Insurance Company, 
MERCHANTS Insurance Company, 
Providence, R. I. 


Merger Approved 


Stockholders of the Merchants Insurance Company of Provi- 
dence at a meeting held February 5th approved merger with the 
Rhode Island Insurance Company, the effective date of the mer- 
ger to be December 31, 1939. Previously the merger had been 
approved by stockholders of the Rhode Island Insurance Com- 


pany. 
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SAFETY FACTOR? 


What is it? How do you cal- 
culate it? Is itimportant? Why? 
The booklet entitled “FACTS 
AND FALLACIES” will tell you. 
It answers these and scores 
of other every-day questions 
about the analysis of insurance 
company. statements. 
For your own—and your clients’ 
—benefit, you should read it. 
Complimentary copy available 
on request to— 

ALFRED M. BEST CO. 

INCORPORATED 
75 Fulton St. New York, N. Y. 





RHODE ISLAND—Continued 


The merger agreement provided for an equal participation by 
the two companies. The capital stock of the merged corporation 
is $1,000,000 comprising 400,000 shares of a par value of $2.50 
each. Stockholders of both Merchants and Rhode Island re- 
ceived, in exchange for each share held, one share of stock of the 
merged company. 

The financial statement as of December 31, 1938, giving effect 
to merger, showed assets, with securities at market, of $5,112,- 
799, liabilities $2,173,275, capital stock $892,538 and net surplus 
$2,047,056. The capital is under $1,000,000, as the company 
awaits the assent of certain stockholders to the merger agree- 
ment. The statement, however, did provide a reserve to ac- 
count for the difference. Also it reflected readjustment in the 
value of the capital stock of the merged company’s principal 
holding, the Cheapside Land Company. This investment is now 
carried at $500,000 against $750,000. The new value is said to 
reflect cost, less depreciation, of real estate held by the holding 
company. 

The merger of the Merchants and Rhode Island Insurance 
Companies concluded a series of steps under a reorganization 
program. As of December 1, 1939, all of the originated liability 
of the Merchants was reinsured, and agency representation was 
suspended, except at Atlanta, Ga., Louisville, Ky., Richmond 
and Roanoke, Va., Chicago, IIl., and certain other cities. About 
the same time the Rhode Island also reinsured liability and 
withdrew from territory where experience had been unsatis- 


factory. 


. 


ROSSIA INTERNATIONAL Corporation, 
Hartford, Conn. 


Liquidation Proposed 


This holding company, control of which is held by North- 
eastern Insurance Company of Hartford, has completed plans 
for ultimate liquidation. The paid-in capital of First Reinsurance 
Company of Hartford, its only tangible holding, has been re- 
duced from $500,000 to $50,000, and directors have been au- 
thorized to release funds in dividends from time to time by way 
of partial liquidation. The purpose dividends is to enable the 
Rossia International to liquidate an obligation of $350,000 with 
a Boston bank presently secured by stock of First Reinsurance 
Company and to repay to the Northwestern Insurance Company 
advances approximating $100,000. The First Reinsurance Com- 
pany has discontinued writing new business but will allow 
present business to run to expiration. 
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SECURITY Insurance Company, 


New Haven, Conn. 
Staff Promotions 


Gilbert H. Fulton, formerly assistant secretary, has been 
elected a vice-president, and J. J. Hubbell and Ernest V. Good- 
win, general agents, have been elected assistant secretaries of the 
Security Insurance Company and its fire subsidiary, the East & 
West Insurance Company. 

Mr. Fulton, who had been assistant secretary since 1923, joined 
the Security in 1900 and served in practically every department, 
He supervises underwriting of the company’s Eastern territory 
and also acts as office manager. 

Mr. Hubbell joined the company in 1925 as State Agent in 
Michigan after ten years of service with the Insurance Company 
of North America. In 1939 he was brought to the Home Office 
as general agent in charge of Western business. 

Mr. Goodwin has been with the Security continuously since 
1920. He was made a general agent in 1935 and supervises under- 
writing of the Southern States. 


SPRINGFIELD Group, 
Springfield, Mass. 


New Directors 


Stockholders of the Springfield Fire & Marine and Sentinel 
Fire Insurance Companies, at meetings held last month, elected 
William A. Hebert and Alfred H. Hastings to membership on 
the boards of directors. Mr. Hastings, who is president of the 
Springfield Institution for Savings, also was elected a director of 
the New England Fire and New England Casualty Insurance 
Companies. 


ORGANIZATION CHANGES 


At the organization meetings of the boards of directors of all 
the Springfield Group’s fire companies, held immediately follow- 
ing the annual meeting of stockholders, officers were re-elected 
with the following changes : ; 

Vice-President John C. Dornin was elected honorary vice- 
president and relieved of managerial duties in the Pacific De- 
partment of the companies. Secretary John M. Wylie, who pre- 
viously assisted Mr. Dornin in the supervision of Pacific terri- 
tory, was given the complete managerial responsibilities of the 
department. Superintendent of Agencies C. Douglass, heretofore 
supervising agencies in Northern California, was elected as- 
sistant secretary to assist Secretary Wylie in the handling of the 
companies’ Pacific territory. 

At the organization meeting of the board of directors of the 
New England Casualty Insurance Company, Messrs. Lewis 
Koppang and W. Dewey Neese were added to the official roster, 
the former as secretary of the corporation and the latter as sec- 
retary. 


STUYVESANT Insurance Company, 
New York, N. Y. 


Addition To Staff 


Effective February 15th, Henry L. Pierce was appointed under- 
writing manager of this company. ‘ 

Mr. Pierce has had a long mutual underwriting experience, 
having been associated with the James S. Kemper organization 
in its Chicago and New York offices from 1922 until 1935. Sub- 
sequently, until this present appointment, he was New York pro- 
duction manager for the Allied American Mutual Fire Insurance 
Company of Boston. f 

The Stuyvesant, for some months, has been actively developing 
its agency plant, writing in the Eastern part of the United States 
exclusively on the participating plan. The new underwriting 
manager will direct operations on the participating plan an 
supervise the rapidly expanding agency plant. 
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PITTSBURGH 


American Equitable Assurance Company of New York 


Organized 1918 Capital $1,000,000.00 
® 


Globe & Republic Insurance Company of America 
Philadelphia, Pa. Capital $1,000,000.00 Established 1862 
* 


Knickerbocker Insurance Company of New York 
Organized 1913 Capital $1,000,000.00 
e 


Merchants and Manufacturers Insurance Company 


Organized 1849 of New York Capital $1,000,000.00 


New York Fire Insurance Company 
Incorporated 1832 Capital $1,000,000.00 
& 


United States Fire Department 


Switzerland General Insurance Company, Ltd. 
Zurich, Switzerland Established 1869 





Losses paid exceed 
Two Hundred and Fifty Million Dollars 


Corroon & Reynolds 


Incorporated 
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HEAD START 

















Those precious yards picked up on the previous lap by a 
team-mate give the fresh runner a tremendous advantage 
over his rivals. 


And the head start that Standard Accident can give you 
in the race for new business makes a big difference as to 
where you finish. 


Right now Standard is featuring Public Liability insurance 


STANDARD ACCIDENT 


Standard Service Satisfies ... Since 1884 


in its national advertising —a head start for Standard 
agents toward Public Liability sales. Other factors com 
tributing to their success are: A nation-wide claim service. 
An experienced organization of underwriters, engineers, 
auditors, claim and field men. A sound financial structure. 
A merited reputation for prompt, just settlements. 


A Standard field man will be glad to give you details of 
this modern agency service. 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
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COMPANIES AND ASSOCIATIONS 


ALLIED MUTUAL Automobile Association, 
Des Moines, lowa 


Name Changed 


The corporate title has been changed to Allied Mutual Cas- 
ualty Company. 


AMERICAN GENERAL Insurance Company, 


Houston, Texas 


Examined 


The association examination of this company by the State In- 
surance Departments of Texas, Louisiana and Montana covers 
the period beginning August 31, 1937 and ending as of the close 
of business September 30, 1939. The balance sheet as of Septem- 
ber 30, 1939 shows total admitted assets, $2,431,931, consisting 
principally of cash, $503,630; bonds, $526,984; stocks, $920,710; 
premiums in course of collection, not over ninety days due, 
$320,163. Total liabilities were reported at $1,381,867, the princi- 
pal items being reserve for unpaid losses and loss expense, 
$445,850; reserve for unearned premiums, $790,304. Capital was 
$500,000 and surplus $550,064. United States Government issues 
aggregate 20.1% of the total bond portfolio; state, county and 
municipal issues, 40.3% ; and industrial issues, 22.4%. 

In concluding their report the examiners stated: “It was ap- 
parent that the company is making exceptional progress and that 
the results of the company’s operations are most certainly 
indicative of good management.” 


AMERICAN MOTORISTS Insurance Company, 
Chicago, Ill. 


Assets Reach New High 


Assets of the American Motorists Insurance Company reached 
the record high of $9,250,308 on December 31, 1939, a gain of 
$841,215 over the amount reported at the close of 1938. This 
marked the completion of the most successful year in the com- 
pany’s history. 

Net pe written were $6,477,479, up $268,820 from the 
$6,208,660 written in 1938. Surplus to policyholders increased 
$166,153 to $2,066,106 and in addition the company continued its 
reserve for contingencies of $200,000 and a special reserve of 
$71,206, sufficient to adjust all stocks to 1932 lows. 

Dividends paid to participating policyholders amounted to 
$969,619. In the current statement cash in banks amounts to 
$5,290,180, which is 57% of all assets and is over $1,400,000 more 
than the company’s reserve for losses. 

, In commenting on the company’s results, Mr. Kemper said, 
The satisfactory year which we enjoyed in spite of the adverse 
lusiness conditions which prevailed during the first half of 1939 

and the substantial rate reductions both in the automobile and 

compensation field were due primarily to the careful underwriting 

Policy of the company and the high degree of policyholder co- 

Operation in reducing accidents and preventing losses in industry 

and on the streets and highways of the nation. 

in ur most difficult problem continues to be the satisfactory 

ee of funds. Fortunately our underwriting results have 

: paige it necessary for us to depend upon investment earnings 
nd we, therefore, have maintained a high degree of liquidity.” 


FOR MARCH, 1940 








AMERICAN RE-INSURANCE Company, 
New York, N. Y. 


Annual Statement 


As of December 31, 1939, with securities carried at Conven- 
tion values, the company reported total admitted assets, $14,496,- 
219, as compared with $13,751,516 for the previous year. United 
States Government bonds now total $4,450,945, an increase of 
$334,734; cash on hand and in banks, $2,049,692. Surplus in- 
creased from $4,547,339 to $4,925,023. In addition a voluntary 
contingent reserve of $500,000 is carried. Net premiums written 
increased from $2,961,975 to $3,051,812. - 

A quarterly dividend of forty cents a share, and an extra divi- 
dend of ten cents a share, were declared, payable February 15th 
to stockholders of record February 5th. 


EXAMINED 


An examination as of June 30, 1939, by the State Insurance 
Department of New York, showed total admitted assets, $13,- 
371,937, consisting principally of bonds, $6,810,572; stocks, 
$4,188,988 ; cash, $1,806,251 ; premiums in course of collection not 
over ninety days due, $246,651; mortgage loans on real estate, 
$189,846. Approximately 73% of the bond portfolio is rated “A” 
or better. Total reserves set up for unpaid losses were $3,779,010 
and for unearned premiums, $1,258,620. Surplus was reported at 
$5,889,904. The report was favorable. 


ANCHOR CASUALTY Company, 


Saint Paul, Minnesota 


Examined 


An association examination made of the company as of June 
30, 1939, by the State Insurance Departments of Minnesota, 
North Dakota, and Texas, shows total admitted assets, $2,514,475, 
consisting largely of bonds, $1,296,634; stocks, $576,950; cash, 
$177,623; premiums in course of collection not over ninety days 
due, $448,848. Reserves set up for unpaid losses and loss expense 
totaled $860,565 and for unearned premiums $655,777. Surplus 
was $406,126; capital, $300,000; contingency reserve, $100,000. 
A detailed review of reserves carried by the company indicates 
that adequate loss reserves are maintained. The report was 
favorable. 


ASSOCIATED HOSPITAL Service of Philadelphia, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Examined 


The Associated Hospital Service of Philadelphia was licensed 
by the State Insurance Department of Pennsylvania on October 
31, 1938 to transact hospitalization insurance. It commenced busi- 
ness November 7, 1938 and received a conditional grant of $30,000 
from the Community Fund of Philadelphia and vicinity. The 
loan was made subject to the following conditions : 

(Continued on the next page) 









































ASSOCIATED HOSPITAL SERVICE—Continued . 
“The indebtedness created by such loan shall be repaid after 5. J 
necessary provision has been made by the corporation for the 6. J 
payment of all claims to all creditors, and the creation of J 
; EXPE adequate reserves and surplus funds by the corporation, 8 | 
a Interest on the loan shall be at the rate of two per cent (2%) 9, 1 
Wie -_ payment 1 shall be subject to the conditions 10. 
i | : which apply to the repayment of the loan.” 11. 
HH | 12. 1 
} Underwriters, As of October 31, 1939 the Corporation had approximately and tw 
i 170,000 subscribers and contracts were in force with fifty-eight twenty 
fi “a member hospitals. The section of the report pertaining to Rates “The 1 
4 nr. and Benefits is as follows: as ow? 
+h solely 
RATES AND BENEFITS patients 
“Hospit 
R m a pentane to the plan must be a through em- = P 
ie ployed groups having a common interest, subject to the fol- mper 
Excess Covers einsurance lowing conditions : Liabilit 
vided f 
(1) Groups consisting of less than ten must be enrolled one as such 
hundred per cent. “If hos 
(2) Groups consisting of ten to twenty-five must have a gency i 
minimum of ten enrolled. vacatio 
(3) Groups consisting of over twenty-five must have a min- twenty- 
imum of forty per cent enrolled. 
“Applicants are enrolled under the following major classi- 
JOSEPH P. GIBSON, Jr. nea) Se ee et Se ee one ae 
President Secretary I Individual or sponsored subscriber. of Octob: 
If Husband and wife both subscribers. consisting 
Ill Widow or widower with children. claims we 
IV Family—husband and wife and children. Net pr 
90 John Street, New York “The following shows the rates paid by each class of sub- $784,770 
scriber : expenses 
underwrit 
Mode of Payment = Class I Class II ClassIII Class IV miums w 
BEekman 3-1170 Monthly ......... $ .75 $ 1.50 $ 1.50 $2.00 Bf $143,983, 
Quarterly ....... 229 4.50 4.50 6.00 In conc 
Semi-Annual ..... 4.50 9.00 9.00 12.00 that the ¢ 
eer 9.00 18.00 18.00 24.00 develop a 
; the adequ 
| D FAL LO C AT | 0 N | » “Agreements may not be issued to sponsored subscribers that “Rec 
except on an annual or semi-annual basis. scriber a1 
“The aforementioned rates for the different classes are the calculatio 
promulgated rates for first year premiums. The amount of pleted shi 
each renewal charge shall be fixed for each year and may class of s 
T > 4 be changed from year to year by the Board of Directors of of the un 
i e the corporation, subject to the approval of the Insurance tingencie: 
Commissioner of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. The hospital < 
Board of Directors is not at present contemplating any signed cl: 
change in the rates for renewal subscriptions. 
“The definitions of the major classifications are set forth in 
the Subscription Agreement which is the agreement entered 
into between the corporation and the applicant. C 
“Hospitalization under the plan shall be rendered only upon ENTUI 
the recommendation of a physician or surgeon who is a mem- Hartfore 
ber of the medical staff of, or acceptable to, the member 
: hospital selected by the subscriber, and shall continue only Annual Si 
{ during such time as the subscriber is under treatment and 
care of a physician or surgeon who is a member of the medi- The C 
cal staff of, or acceptable to, such member hospital. $7,598,04 
Tey = 2 . “Each subscriber to the plan is entitled during any one sub- operatior 
Visitors in Waco find the Raleigh a scription year, to hospital service and indemnity, for certain Premium 
most convenient location- it is close to medical services rendered when incident to hospitalization, operation 
~ A T if S all activities, right downtown. Thorough- for a period of twenty-one complete days, and an allowance of $50,0 
ty enjoyable sunfleeded rooms end of twenty-five per cent on the bill for hospital service and $663,586 
: = certain medical services rendered when incident to hospital- total, $9, 
5 0 faultless service — the keynote of this ization for a period of one -hundred and twenty days in the admi 
pleasant hotel. Tourists favor the air excess of the twenty-one days full hospitalization regardless 
cooled Coffee Shop-high quality food of the number of hospital admissions during such period. | 
uP prepared in a tasty southern fashion “The subscription agreement, however, shall not cover during 
P ici ‘ the first year thereof, conditions which were known to exist COMB 
BREAKFAST from 25¢ with prompt and efficient service. by any of the subscribers on the date of the application, nor Chi | 
All rates are surprisingly moderate 7 tage we waamn poameecy. ; i re — 
LUNCHEONfrom50¢ shh elt , ae specifically, the benefits available to subscribers a ce 
as follows: ‘on 
DINNER from 75¢ FRED B. SMITH, Manager 1. Twenty-one days hospital service per year for each . 
subscriber (each member of family listed). . This ¢ 
2. Room and board in a semi-private room in any mem- insurance 
FOR 
* BEST'S FIRE AND CASUALTY NEWS . 
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3, Use of operating room. 
4, General nursing care. 
5, All routine drugs and medicines. 
6, All surgical dressings. 
7, X-ray examinations up to $35.00. 
8. Laboratory examination up to $25.00. 

9, Electro-cardiograms up to $15.00. 

10. Anesthesia up to $15.00. 

11. Physical therapy up to $15.00. 

12. Metabolism tests up to $10.00. 
and twenty-five per cent on all items for one hundred and 
twenty additional days. } 
“The medical services incident to hospitalization and listed 
as items seven to twelve are not available in admissions 
solely for diagnosis. Such services are only available to bed ° 

tients. 
Hospital service is not provided for in accident cases at 
work provided for by the employer under the Workmen’s 
Compensation Laws, or under Employers’ Compensation or 
Liability Acts under Federal Statutes. Service is not pro- 
vided for cases of pulmonary tuberculosis after diagnosis 
as such, except for thoracic surgery. 
“If hospital service is required through accident or emer- 
gency illness while the subscriber is away from home, on 
vacation or business, the corporation will pay $5.50 a day for 
twenty-one days toward the hospital bill.” 


The examination covers the operation of the Corporation from 
inception to and including October 31, 1939. The balance sheet as 
of October 31, 1939, showed: total admitted assets, $343,904; 
consisting largely of cash $332,761; reserve set up for unpaid 
claims were $99,536; reserve for unearned premium, $110,152. 

Net premium writings in the first ten months of 1939 were 
$784,770 and premiums earned $725,040. Incurred losses and 
expenses were $443,004, or 61.1% of the premiums earned and 
underwriting expenses incurred $138,053, or 17.6% of pre- 
miums written. Underwriting operations produced a profit of 
$143,983, or 19.9% of earned premiums. 

In concluding the report the examiners commented to the effect 
that the Corporation has not had sufficient time or experience to 
develop any reliable actual experience upon which to determine 
the adequacy of its rates. Further comment was to the effect 
that “Records of utilization and exposure for each class of sub- 
sctiber are now being prepared by the corporation from which 
calculations of experience will be made. This study when com- 
pleted should determine the adequacy of the rates charged each 
class of subscriber. It is recommended that a specific percentage 
of the underwriting profits should be set aside annually for con- 
tingencies such as epidemic, public disaster, etc., and reported 
hospital admissions should be entered in a claim register and as- 
signed claim numbers in sequence.” 


CENTURY INDEMNITY Company, 


Hartford, Connecticut 
Annual Statement 


The Company reported net premium writings in 1939 totaling 
$7,598,041, an increase of $29,680 for the year. Underwriting 
operations produced a profit of $369,503, or 4.9% of earned 
premiums. Net interest earned totaled $290,993, total investment 
operations producing a gain of $344,083. After paying dividends 
ot $50,000, surplus was reported at $3,373,685, an increase of 
$663,586 over the previous year. Cash and United States bonds 
total, $9,117,223, exceed total liabilities, and represent 70.7% of 
the admitted assets. 


COMBINED MUTUAL Casualty Company, 


Chicago, Illinois 
New Company 


; This company has been licensed to write accident and health 
nsurance, It began business with a paid-in surplus of $25,000. 
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COMMUNITY MUTUAL Casualty Company, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Absorbs United Mutual 


The management of the Community Mutual Casualty Company 
recently announced the merger of the United Mutual Casual, 
Company of Columbus, Ohio. The following officers are listed: 
President, John C. Weigel; executive vice-president, Harry |. 
Fox; secretary and treasurer, A. W. Tischler. Mr. Weigel and 
Mr. Tischler held respective offices in the Community Mutual 
before the merger, and Mr. Fox was formerly secretary- 
treasurer of the United Mutual Casualty Company. : 


CONSOLIDATED TAXPAYERS Mutual! Insurance Co.. 
Brooklyn, New York 


Examined 


An examination of the company as of June 30, 1939, by the 
State Insurance Department of New York, showed total admitted 
assets, $999,536, consisting principally of real estate, $169,531: 
mortgage loans, $224,871; bonds, $322,638; cash, $118,409; pre- 
miums in course of collection not over ninety days due, $159,849, 
United States Government bonds were carried at $213,465. Re- 
serves set up for unpaid losses and loss expense totaled $361,764, 
an increase of $25,292 over the amount reported by the company. 
As the result of this examination surplus was reported at $280,169, 
a decrease of $43,092 from that reported by the company. 

A special dividend of 5% approved by the State Insurance 
Department of New York was declared on all policies expir- 
ing during the first quarter of 1940. 


CONTINENTAL CASUALTY Company, 
Chicago, Illinois 


Stockholders’ Report 


A financial statement prepared for its stockholders shows, as 
of December 31, 1939, with securities carried at Convention 
values, total admitted assets, $37,291,201 ; capital, $2,000,000; sur- 
plus, $6,822,050; reserve for unearned premiums, $9,784,360; 
reserve for unpaid claims, $14,471,849. United States Govern- 
ment obligations are listed at $11,202,884, as compared with $10- 
568,112 in the previous year. Other bond issues in 1939 totaled 
$9,796,885 and $8,479,119 in 1938. Investments in public utility 
bond issues were increased from $1,751,451 in 1938 to $3,482,260 
in 1939. Cash increased from $3,406,318 to $3,841,086. Increases 
in premium volume, loss reserves, policyholders’ surplus and as- 
sets respectively, are as follows : $1,959,348 ; $1,512,478 ; $867,088; 
$3,238,583. The underwriting profit was $884,693 and net interest 
earned $829,223. Total gain from underwriting and interest earn- 
ings, after making deduction of $265,000 for Federal Income 
tax, was $1,448,916. Cash dividends paid to stockholders were 
$585,000. 

At the directors’ meeting held immediately following the an- 
nual meeting of the stockholders, it was announced that Rollin 
M. Clark, vice-president and comptroller, is now vice-president 
and secretary, and Willard N. Boyden, vice-president and 
treasurer, is now vice-president. 

A quarterly dividend of thirty cents a share, payable March 
30th to stockholders of record March 15th, was declared. 


EASTERN MUTUAL Casualty Company, 


Baltimore, Maryland 


Receivership 


The Eastern Mutual Casualty Company was placed in re- 
ceivership on February 14th. Hazelton A. Joyce was appoint 
receiver. 

The last statement filed as of December 31, 1938 showed total 
admitted assets, $191,594 ; policyholders’ surplus, $47,301 ; reserve 
for unpaid losses, $59,148; reserve for unearned premiums, 
$61,212. Premiums in course of collection not over ninety days 
due totaled $20,390; notes receivable, $21,642; other assets, 
$37,633; cash, $89,255. 
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EMPLOYERS REINSURANCE Corporation, 


Kansas City, Missouri 


Annual Statement 


As of December 31, 1939 the company reported total admitted 
assets, $17,358,516 ; capital, $1,500,000 ; surplus, $2,500,000 ; volun- 
tary special reserve, $1,906,858. With securities at market values, 
total admitted assets would be increased to $18,038,135 and vol- 
untary special reserve to $2,586,476. Premium income in 1939 
was $7,198,477, an increase of $362,596 for the year. Dividends 
paid totaled $270,000 and investment earnings were $422,727. 
Increases in voluntary special reserve, unearned premium reserve 
and loss reserves respectively, were as follows: $602,475 ; $209,- 
805; $312,389. Cash and government, state and municipal bonds 
equal 78.7% of admitted assets. 


FACTORY MUTUAL Liability Insurance Co. of America, 


Providence, Rhode Island 


Examined 


The company was examined as of December 31, 1938 by the 
State Insurance Departments of Rhode Island, Virginia, Ken- 
tucky and Indiana (association). It reported total admitted as- 
sets, $12,900,386; policyholders’ surplus, $6,754,272; voluntary 
reserve, $1,000,000; reserve for unpaid losses and loss expense, 
$2,948,711; reserve for unearned premiums, $1,129,791. Insurance 
risks assumed by the company are limited to the following classes 
of insurance: Auto liability, auto property damage, auto collision, 
liability other than auto; and burglary and theft. It is affiliated 
with the Automobile Mutual Insurance Companv of America. 
Bonds and stocks carried at a book value of $11,331,120 contain 
issues rated “A” or better totaling 93%. The book value of 
stocks is $753,104. A comprehensive review of the company’s loss 
reserves indicates that the amounts carried are ample. 

All business of the company is transacted directly from its 
home office, the assessment liability of members being an amount 
equal to that stated in each member’s policy, except that in those 
states where the company is licensed and it may by law do so, 
the company’s policies, by virtue of its compliance with section 5 
of its charter, are written and issued without contingent liability 
for additional premium and the holders thereof are not liable to 
assessment. 

Extracts from the report of examination pertaining to the 
company’s reinsurance contracts are as follows: 

Under a reinsurance contract in force with the Liberty Mutual 
Insurance Company of Boston, Massachusetts, the company is 
insured against excess loss by reason of liability assumed under 
all policies, as follows: 

Automobile Public Liability, Elevator Liability, General Lia- 
bility, Employers’ Liability and Sports Liability. 

With limits in excess of Twenty-five Thousand Dollars 
($25,000) on account of any one person injured or killed and 
Fifty Thousand Dollars ($50,000) on account of any one accident 
in which more than one person is injured or killed, with a limit 
that shall not exceed Seventy-five Thousand Dollars ($75,000) on 
account of any one person injured or killed and Two Hundred 
Fifty Thousand Dollars ($250,000) on account of any one acci- 
dent in which more than one person is injured or killed. 

Automobile property damage to the extent of Seventy-five 
Thousand Dollars ($75,000) in excess of Twenty-five Thousand 
Dollars ($25,000) for any one accident. 

In conclusion, the examiners’ comment was as follows: “This 
examination indicates that the company is well managed and ina 
strong financial condition, having in its possession total admitted 
assets of $12,900,386, while total liabilities amount to $6,146,114, 
alter including contingency reserve of $1,000,000 which it vol- 
untarily carries and $100,000 as a State of New York special 
reserve. It further discloses a Guarantee Fund of $250,000, and 
a surplus over all liabilities and Guarantee Fund amounting to 
$6,504,272, resulting in a surplus as regards policyholders amount- 
ing to $6,754,272. The dividends to policyholders are on the basis 
of 30% of the premiums written. The company pays its losses 
Promptly as soon as they are adjusted, and it exercises due dili- 


gence to see to it that their adjustments are also reasonably 
Prompt.” . 
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FARMERS AUTOMOBILE Inter-Insurance Exchange, 
Los Angeles, California 


Annual Statement 


The exchange reported as of January 1, 1940, total admitted 
assets, $5,567,419, consisting of cash, $1,402,545; government 
bonds, $880,924 ; state and municipal bonds $1,516,038 ; corporate 
bonds, $1,136,298; preferred and common stocks, $426,220; pre- 
miums in course of collection, $163,818 ; interest due and accrued, 
$41,575. Surplus was reported at $1,750,000; voluntary contin- 
gent reserve, $172,830. Had securities been carried at market, 
assets and surplus would be increased $33,509. Reserves set up 
for unpaid losses and loss expense totaled $1,541,865 and for un- 
earned premiums, $1,752,320. Net premiums written totaled 


$6,666,128 


FARMERS' MUTUAL Automobile Insurance Company, 


Madison, Wisconsin 
Issues Non-Assessable Policy 


The management recently announced that, effective February 
1, 1940, all policies issued are non-assessable. Assets as of De- 
cember 31, 1939 were reported at $1,308,564, an increase of 19% 
over 1938 ; policyholders’ surplus, $474,058, a gain of 31% for the 
same period. Premium writings reached an all-time high of 


$1,180,516. 


FEDERAL LIFE and Casualty Company, 
Detroit, Michigan 


Examined 


As of June 30, 1939 an association examination was made of 
this company by the State Insurance Departments of Louisiana, 
Michigan, New Jersey, and Ohio. The report showed the com- 
pany to be in possession of total admitted assets, $1,167,090, the 
principal items being bonds, $788,061; cash, $49,747; mortgage 
loans on real estate, $81,693; real estate, $116,000. Total liabili- 
ties were—Casualty, $425,874 ; Life, $75,829. Reserves set up for 
unpaid losses and loss expense in the Casualty Department were 
$124,485; reserve for unearned premiums, $178,506; voluntary 
contingency reserve, $35,000. Capital was reported at $450,000 
and surplus, $215,387. The original paid-in capital was $100,000 
and paid-in surplus $15,000. An increase of capital during the 
period of operation in the amount of $350,000 was the result of 
stock dividends. Total dividends paid to stockholders since 
organization were cash, $745,396; stocks, $300,000. The report 
was favorable. 
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FIDELITY AND DEPOSIT Company, 
Baltimore, Maryland 


Annual Report 


The 50th annual statement of the Fidelity and Deposit Com- 
pany of Maryland, as reported to the State Insurance Depart- 
ments, shows total admitted assets of $25,283,359, against $23, 
498,407 at the end of 1938. 

Total bonds and stocks were $19,172,500 in 1939 and $17,802,257 
in 1938. Cash and deposits stood at $2,537,394 as compared with 
$1,878,755 for 1938. Unearned premiums were $6,330,397 and 
$6,420,674 respectively for 1939 and 1938. Surplus was $9,154,7% 
in 1939 and $7,317,529 for 1938. 


Bonds are carried at amortized values and stocks at December 
31, 1939 market quotations. On the basis of market quotations as 
of December 31, 1939 for all bonds owned, the company’s total 
admitted assets would be increased to $25,994,644 and its net 
surplus to $9,866,080. 

In his report to the stockholders, President Charles R. Miller 
stated that the company’s gross premium writings for the year 
amounted to $13,862,074, an increase of $341,519 over 1938. He 
pointed out, however, that pursuit of an ultraconservative policy 
with respect to reinsurance on contract risks had resulted ina 
decrease in the company’s net writings for the year of $200,167. 


FIREMAN'S FUND Indemnity Company, 


San Francisco, California 
Dividend Declared 


The company declared a quarterly dividend of $.50 per share 
to stockholders of record March 5th, payable March 15th. 


HOME PLATE GLASS Insurance Company of the City 
of Washington, Washington, D. C. 


Examined 


An examination of this company by the Insurance Department 
of the District of Columbia covers the period from October JI, 
1936 to and including August 31, 1939. The balance sheet as 0! 
August 31, 1939 shows total admitted assets, $103,845; capital 
$30,000; surplus, $63,698. Assets consist principally of mortgage 
loans in the amount of $82,977 and bonds, $14,140. Reserves set 
up for unpaid losses total $56, and for unearned premiums, $8, 
Twenty-seven mortgage loans, totaling $77,419, are located in the 
District of Columbia, and three totaling $5,558, in Maryland 
Claim records indicate that there were three unpaid claims, 4 
of which were for losses occurring in the month of August. The 
dividend rate to stockholders in recent years has been 12%. 
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INTERCCOUNTY HOSPITALIZATION Plan, Inc., 


Abington, Pennsylvania 


Annual Statement 


The balance sheet of this organization as of December 31, 1939 
shows total assets, $131,374, consisting largely of cash, $113,372 ; 
United States bonds, $7,500; furniture and fixtures, $5,063 ; pre- 
miums in course of collection, $5,070. A reserve set up for unpaid 
losses was $13,404 and for unearned subscriptions $84,943. The 
guaranty fund is listed at $14,840 and surplus $15,253. On an in- 
surance departmental basis assets and surplus each would be 
$5,063 less, which is the amount that furniture and fixtures are 
carried at in the balance sheet. 

Earned subscriptions totaled $287,701; total income from all 
sources being $297,973. Disbursements for hospitalization of 
subscribers totaled $226,253 and underwriting expenses, includ- 
ing claim expense, $49,649. 

Rates and benefits as listed in the report of examination of this 
organization are as follows: 


DIRECT PAYMENT 


Classification Annual Semi-Annual Quarterly Monthly 
90 


Individual ...... x $10.00 $ 5.10 $2.60 : 
Husband and wife 19.00 9.60 4.85 1.65 
Husband, wife and 

one child* .... 22.00 11.10 5.60 1.90 


Husband, wife and 
two or more chil- 


eT 26.00 13.10 6.60 2.40 
Widow (er) and 

one child * ..... 14.00 7.10 3.60 1.25 
Each additional 

eg 3.00 1.50 75 25 
Adult dependents 9.00 4.50 2.25 75 
PAYROLL DEDUCTION 

Monthly Annually 

ee ee ene s ware ‘ $ 9.00 
ee eee eee 1.50 18.00 
Husband, wife and one child *........ 1.75 21.00 
Husband, wife and two or more chil- 

eS Pe ears oye oid iba 4 ; 24.00 
Widow(er) and one child *.......... 1.10 13.00 
Each additional child * ............. 25 3.00 
eee en eee 70 8.00 


* Children 19 years of age and older are considered adults. 


a 


It is necessary if any group of employees wish to take ad- 
vantage of the lower rates available to members of payroll de- 
duction groups to have the following minimum percentage of 
total employees enrolled. 


Number Who Must Join 
Forty per cent 
Ten employees 


Number of Employees 
Over twenty-five 
Ten to twenty-five 


An enrollment charge of $1.00 is obtained with each application. 

The rates as charged cannot be changed except with the ap- 
Proval of the Insurance Departmert. 

As of the date of this examination the Board of Directors had 
approved a 20% increase in the rates to subscribers covered under 

direct payment plan. This new schedule of rates has been 
submitted to the Insurance Department for its approval. 

Subscribers are entitled to twenty-one days of hospitalization 
ma semi-private room, and one hundred and twenty additional 
days of hospitalization at $1.50 per day in any one policy year. 

Subscribers are not entitled to benefits for a condition shown 
y medical records to have existed on the date of enrollment. 

A subscriber is entitled to maternity privileges only if both 
husband and wife (or wife when the husband is ineligible to 
subscribe) have been subscribers for eleven consecutive months, 
Prior to the date subscriber is admitted for hospitalization for 
maternity care. 
ubscribers are not entitled to benefits solely for diagnosis or 
aboratory examinations not incidental to care and treatment as 


(Continued on the next page) 
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SUCCESSFUL YEAR IN AMICO’S HISTORY 





Sheridan at Lawrence e 





ASSETS 
increased $841,215.33 to $9,250,307.85* 


(an increase of 239% since 1929) 


PREMIUM INCOME 
increased $268,819.55 to $6,477,479.11* 


(an increase of 157% since 1929) 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS** 
increased $166,153.43 to $2,066,105.57* 


(an increase of 134% since 1929) 


In the current statement, cash in banks 
amounts to $5,290,180.49, which is 57% of 
all assets and is over $1,400,000 more than 
the company’s reserve for losses. 


*New record high, as of December 31, 1939. 

**In addition, the company continued its voluntary 
reserve for contingencies of $200,000 which, together 
with the special reserve of $71,205.76, is sufficient 
to adjust all stocks to 1932 lows. 


AMERICAN 


MOTORISTS INSURANCE COMPANY 


JAMES S. KEMPER, President 


Chicago, U.S.A. 


The American Motorists plan has given policyholders 
substantial savings in their automobile and general 
casualty insurance every year since organization, 
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UNITED STATES 


CASUALTY COMPANY 


INCORPORATED MAY 1895 


Has been paying in full its every 


obligation 


For Over 40 Years 


Home OrrFice: 60 JoHN STREET, N. Y. 


THRIFTY 


In his “Poor Richard’s Almanac;’ reputed to 
be the most widely read book in the world 
with the single exception of the Bible, Ben- 
jamin Franklin stressed the virtues of thrift. 


We, too, stress the virtues of thrift at the Ben- 
jamin Franklin Hotel, but not at the expense 
of comfort. Our 1200 large rooms, all with 
bath, are moderately priced. Our food has won 
the praise of visiting gourmets. 


THE 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 


PHILADELPHIA’S FOREMOST HOTEL 
Managing Director 














A GREAT HOTEL 




























INTER-COUNTY HOSPITALIZATION—Continued 


an in-patient, quarantinable diseases, pulmonary tuberculosis 
nervous or mental disorders, venereal diseases, alcoholism and 
conditions provided for by Workmen’s Compensation Laws 
Persons over seventy years of age are not entitled to benefits, _ 

Subscribers are entitled to specific benefits as represented in the 
following schedule : 


(ee ee ee Up to $35.00 
Special laboratory examinations ......... Up to $25.00 
EOCtCOCRTUIONTAM 2 o.cccccccccccececves Up to $15.00 
I gis So bns_a' Obata s See bee CORE Up to $15.00 
PN UNO sas okcic ks swesnsdacsses Up to $15.00 
SEE IN ogo ssa dno ooo ee Ws wie ale Up to $10.00 


Business is obtained by salaried solicitors and solicitation by 
mail. 


INTER-OCEAN CASUALTY Company, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Examined 


An association examination of the company as of December 31, 
1938, by the State Insurance Departments of Indiana and West 
Virginia, showed the company to be in possession of total ad- 
mitted assets, $720,538; capital, $150,000; surplus, $135,938; re- 
serve for unpaid losses and loss expense, $138,946; reserve for 
unearned premiums, $216,381. Comment with reference to the 
reserves set up for unpaid claims was as follows: “The reserves 
on all claims adjusted or in the process of adjustment as at De- 
cember 31, 1938 in both the Home Office and the Huntington 
Office were determined from listings made from the claim regis- 
ters maintained at both of said offices. The resultant reserves 
are in excess of the corresponding reserves established by the 
company in the 1938 annual statement due to the fact that through 
retrospection your examiners were able to determine the actual 
amounts paid on claims, whereas, the figures determined by the 
company were necessarily estimates only. This situation is also 
true in the case of incurred but not reported claims, more espe- 
cially so at the Huntington Office where it was found that the 
Mine Operators were in the habit of withholding claim reports 
until a large number were on hand, then sending the entire group 
to the office, in some instances as late as three months subsequent 
to the date on which the accident or illness was incurred. In es- 
tablishing the claim reserves for the Charleston and Pittsburgh 
Industrial offices your examiners obtained the ratio of total in- 
dustrial claims paid during the year to the total industrial pre- 
miums collected, which was found to be 35.2%. This ratio was 
applied to the average weekly premium collection and the reserve 
thus established is believed sufficient to liquidate all outstanding 
claims in those offices on December 31, 1938. On the basis of the 
experience of the company, the claim reserve for the Jacksonville 
Office consists of the average monthly premium collection, and is 
also believed sufficient to liquidate all open claims as well as 
incurréd but not reported claims in that office. It would appear 
from the examination of the claim files that all legitimate claims 
are paid promptly and an earnest effort is made to adjust all 
claims in strict conformity with the policy contracts.” 

The company has entered into a reinsurance contract with the 
First Reinsurance Company, Hartford, Connecticut, whereby the 
company reinsures all excess over and above the limits of reten- 
tion as set forth below, based upon limits of issuance of $10, 
principal sum, $400 monthly indemnity accident and $400 monthly 
indemnity health. 


(a) $5,000 principal sum (excluding accumulations) 

(b) $150 monthly indemnity accident (excluding accumula- 
tions ) 

(c) $150 monthly indemnity health (excluding accumula- 
tions ) 

(d) On automobile riders the company must retain at 
least one-half of the principal sum or monthly i- 
demnity if it does not have its full retention. 


In addition to the surplus reinsurance as outlined above the 
contract provides for a 5% participation of all monthly and com- 
mercial business, except the business from the special agencies. 
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LUMBERMENS MUTUAL Casualty Company, 
Chicago, Ill. 


Annual Report 


Premium income of the Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Com- 
pany of Illinois, hit a new high peak of $27,458,307 in 1939, 
maintaining the company’s unbroken record of an increase each 
vear since the company’s organization in 1912. Gains were re- 
ported in every line which the company writes. 

The 1939 premium total compared with the 1938 figure of 
$26,911,679 shows a gain of $546,627. This is nearly 60% greater 
than the increase in premium income of 1938 over 1937. 

“This is all the more interesting,” Mr. Kemper declared, “in 
view of the substantial rate reductions we were able to grant 
both in compensation and automobile insurance due to improved 
experience. Policyholder cooperation in accident prevention 
played a large part in this accomplishment, also.” 

Mr. Kemper attributed the unusually large increase in the 
number of policyholders to the lower rates, the more attractive 
proposition offered motorists through broadened coverages, and 
determined sales efforts upon the part of the company’s repre- 
sentatives. 

“More people who had not previously carried car insurance 
were written by the company last year than during any other 
year in Lumbermens history,” he declared. “Undoubtedly the 
public reacted favorably also to the extra protection provided 
under broadened coverages offered by the company during the 
year. Especially popular was a supplemental coverage which 
provides insurance on personal injuries to the driver himself in 
addition to the ordinary forms which cover his liability for in- 
juries to others.” 


MANHATTAN MUTUAL Automobile Casualty Co., Inc., 
New York, N. Y. 


Examined 


An examination of the company as of December 31, 1938, by 
the State Insurance Department of New York, shows total ad- 
mitted assets, $1,001,542, consisting principally of bonds, $404,625 ; 
cash, $394,590; premiums in course of collection not over ninety 
days due, $79,369. United States Government bond issues were 
carried at $377,766. The total reserve set up for unpaid losses, 
including investigation and adjustment expenses, was $635,959, 
which is $53,331 in excess of the amount reported by the company 
in its annual statement as of December 31, 1938. 

Total advances to surplus amounted to $240,000, and interest 
accrued to $79,651, or a total of $319,651. As the result of the 
examination the surplus was found to be $190,403, a decrease of 
$69,232 in surplus funds from such funds reported by the com- 
pany. 


MASSACHUSETTS ACCIDENT Company, 


Boston, Massachusetts 
Cancellable Business Reinsured 


Charles F. J. Harrington, Commissioner of Insurance of 
Massachusetts, appointed receiver in rehabilitation of the Massa- 
chusetts Accident Company on August 23, 1939, submitted 
a petition to the Supreme Judicial Court, requesting approval 
of a Teinsurance contract and management agreement between 
the Union Mutual Life Insurance Company of Portland, Maine, 
and himself, as receiver of the Massachusetts Accident Company. 
Hearings were held February 16 and 23, 1940. 

An agreement was adopted effective February 24 whereby 
the Union Mutual Life Insurance Company unconditionally 
reinsures and assumes in full all of the liability incurred and 
to be incurred under the cancellable policies of the Massachu- 
setts Accident Company with no reduction in benefits or change 
whatsoever 


(Continued on the next page) 
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We take Pride 


in our efforts to meet new and 
unusual problems in an original 


manner— 


—with an outlook not deter- 
mined by the "accepted" way 


of doing things— 


—in the success of our modern 
method of handling Workmen's 
Compensation coverage on the 


Stock participating plan 







SSOCIATED 
INDEMNITY 
CORPORATION 


HEAD OFFICE 
SAN FRANCISCO 


L. H. MUELLER 
Chairman 


Los Angeles - Dallas - Portland, Ore. - Chicago - New York 


L. S$. MOORHEAD 
President 
































BALTIMORE NEW YORK 


A PROGRESSIVE 


SURETY and CASUALTY 
COMPANY 

















located directly on the ocean in a beautiful setting of tropical gardens, this 
ultra modern new hotel is accessible to every form of recreation and activity 
in GAY Miami Beach. There is a modernistic tile swimming pool, private 
beach, solariums, and two outdoor dance floors offering nightly entertainment. 
Sixty cabanas surround the picturesque grounds. Luxuriously furnished guest 
rooms, each a living room by day and a twin bedroom by night. Excellent 
cuisine. Select clientele. 


John M. Duff, Jr., Manager 


MIAMI BEACH 


‘*ON THE OCEAN AT 20TH’’ 
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MASSACHUSETTS ACCIDENT—Continued 


No final decision was reached as to the disposition of the 
non-cancellable business. A thirty day extension of time was 
granted to the non-cancellable policyholders, to determine 
whether the reinsurance proposal of the Union Mutual Life 
be accepted or the non-cancellable business be liquidated under 
Insurance Commissioner Harrington as receiver. The proposed 
contract pertaining to the reinsurance of the non-cancellable 
business provides for the setting up and maintenance of a fund 
for the benefit of the non-cancellable policyholders of the Mas- 
sachusetts Accident Company from which certain adjusted 
benefits will be paid under the terms of the non-cancellable 
policies amended as set forth in the agreement. Complete de- 
tails are available in a confidential report to service subscribers, 


MASSACHUSETTS BONDING and Insurance Company, 


Boston, Massachusetts 
Annual Statement 


In a statement to the stockholders for the year ended Decem- 
ber 31, 1939 the company reported, total admitted assets, $22,- 
828,268, an increase of $1,768,166 over 1938. Reserves for un- 
earned premiums were increased $113,288 and reserve for un- 
paid losses and loss expense, $170,043. After marking down the 
valuation of real estate $250,000 and adding $250,000 to the 
voluntary contingent reserve, surplus was reported at $4,058,267, 
an increase of $1,029,640 over the previous year. Underwriting 
operations produced a profit of $801,166 and net interest, divi- 
dends and rents earned, $691,519. Net premium writings totaled 
$14,891,297, an increase of $112,107. The combined loss and 
expense ratio was 94.7% as compared with 92.8% for 1938. 


NATIONAL CASUALTY Company, 
Detroit, Michigan 


Examined 


An association examination was made of this company as of 
June 30, 1939 by the State Insurance Departments of Michigan, 
California, Kentucky, New Jersey and the District of Columbia. 
The last examination was made as of December 31, 1934 by the 
State Insurance Department of Michigan. This examination 
covers the period from January 1, 1935 to June 30, 1939. The 
balance sheet as of June 30, 1939 showed total admitted assets, 
$4,992,669, consisting principally of bonds, $2,687,876; stocks, 
$415,899 ; premiums in course of collection not over ninety days 
due, $952,756 ; cash, $593,525. Surplus was reported at $1,000,000; 
voluntary contingent reserve, $395,201; capital, $750,000; re- 
serve for unpaid losses and loss expense, $920,254; reserve for 
unearned premiums, $1,056,569. 

The percentage of interest earned to average monthly in- 
vestments—annual basis—for the twelve months ended De- 
cember 31, 1935, 1936, 1937, and 1938, respectively, was 3.50%; 
4.15% ; 3.88%, and 3.34%. For the six months ended June 30, 
1939 the average return was 3.20%. The book value of the bond 
portfolio increased from $2,212,587 as of December 31, 1934 to 
$2,900,511 as of June 30, 1939; and stocks from $209,125 to 
$553,119. The report was favorable. 


NATIONAL PATENT Corporation, 
Chicago, Illinois 


Patent Insurance Available 


The National Patent Corporation has announced that a new 
type of policy is now available which affords protection against 
losses arising from patent litigation and infringement. These 
policies are issued by the Seaboard Surety Company of New 
York but, at present, are not issued in the eastern territory. 

The schedule of rates, effective January 15, 1940, follows: 


First $5,000—7% of face amount of policy 
Next 20,000—6% of face amount of policy 
Next 25,000—4% of face amount of policy 
Next 50,000—3% of face amount of policy 
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On amounts in excess of $100,000, rates quoted upon applica- 
tion. 


PACIFIC INDEMNITY Company, 


Los Angles, California 


Dividend Declared 


At the annual meeting of the board of directors, held February 
15th, a dividend of forty cents a share, and an extra dividend of 
twenty-five cents a share, were declared, payable April 1, to 
shareholders of record March 15. 


PUGET SOUND TITLE Insurance Company, 
Seattle, Washington 


Examined 


The report of examination as of December 31, 1939, released 
by the State Insurance Department of Washington, showed total 
admitted Assets, $828,137, consisting principally of book value 
of plant, $517,927 ; book value of bonds, $70,475; cash, $44,234; 
mortgage loans, $73,153. Total liabilities, except capital, were 
$105,051, the largest items being notes payable, $50,400; reserve 
for insurance losses, $34,005; funds held in escrow, $13,457. 
Total common stock outstanding was $335,850, preferred stock, 
$299,800, and surplus, $55,118. Net premium writings in 1939 
totaled $129,153; total income from all sources, $157,206; and 
total disbursements, $133,398. The concluding comment of the 
examiner was to the effect that it appears every effort is being 
made by the management to place the company in a more liquid 
condition. 


STANDARD ACCIDENT Insurance Company, 
Detroit, Michigan 


Annual Statement 


The company reported net premium writings in 1939 totaling 
$14,854,933. Assets were $23,450,477. Policyholders’ surplus 
(consisting of capital and surplus, $4, 056,328, voluntary reserve, 
$1,250,000, and an excess of market value of all securities owned 
of $318, 382) was $5,624,710, an increase of $1,042,799 over the 
previous year. Preferred stock dividends of $179,430 were 
paid during 1939 and a reserve of $179,700 was set up to pro- 
vide for redemption of all outstanding second preferred stock. 
The balance sheet shows $6,453,967 in cash; United States Gov- 
ernment and government guaranteed bonds, $3,079,058; short 
term maturities, the majority of less than one year maturity, 
$4,062,188, or a total of $13,595,663. Underwriting operations 
produced a profit of $1,317,877, or 8.8% of earned premiums, as 
compared with $1,054,003, or 7.3% in 1938. 





COMPANY DEVELOPMENTS—Continued 


DOMINION OF CANADA 
: Licensed 
Drapers & General Ins. Co., Ltd..........+... London, England 


ONTARIO 
Licensed 
Scottish Insurance Corp., Ltd............ Edinburgh, Scotland 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 
Withdrew 
Mutual Benefit Health & Accident Assn.......... Omaha, Nebr. 
Licensed 
Canada Security Assurance Co.............-. Toronto, Canada 
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OPERATED HOTELS 


Jn Cleveland 
HOTEL HOLLENDEN 


Jn Columbus 
THE NEIL HOUSE 





Jn Akron 





n Corning, h. f. 
BARON STEUBEN 
HOTEL 


Jn Jamestown, h. i. 
THE JAMESTOWN 
and 





THE SAMUELS 








The hotels that check with every travel standard 


















TRINITY UNIVERSAL Insurance Company, 


Dallas, Texas 
Annual Report 


As of December 31, 1939 the company reported total admitted 
assets, $6,301,577; capital, $1,000,000; surplus, $1,428,997; re- 
serve for unearned premiums, $2,214,168. Cash and United States 
Government bonds total $1,070,097. On the basis of December 
31, 1939 market quotations for all bonds and stocks owned, the 
total admitted assets and surplus would be increased by $131,716. 
Premium income in 1939 was $4,158,997, an increase of $53,994 
for the year. Policyholders’ surplus increased $83,592. 


UNION INSURANCE Company, 


Indianapolis, Indiana 
Examined 


The examination of this company as of June 30, 1939 by the 
State Insurance Department of Indiana showed total admitted 
assets, $959,461, consisting largely of bonds, $325,049; cash, 
$316,797 ; premiums in course of collection not over ninety days 
due, $199,629. Reserves set up for unearned premiums totaled 
$387,884 and for unpaid losses and loss expense, $184,816. Total 
liabilities were $643,695; capital, $200,000; surplus, $115,766. 

The last examination of this company was of June 30, 1936. 
Total admitted assets as of June 30, 1936 were reported at 
$803,717; policyholders’ surplus, $322,865. Cash as of June 30, 
1936 represented 13% of the assets, whereas as of June 30, 1939 it 
was 33.2%. 

The concluding comment of the examiner was to the effect 
that the affairs of the company are well and economically man- 
aged and that it is financially sound. 





BITUMINOUS CASUALTY CORPORATION 


ROCK ISLAND 


HOME OFFICE 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


DECEMBER 31, 1939 


ASSETS 
.041,166.59* 


Bonds: (Amortized Values) 
United States Government . 


Political Subdivisions of States 30,743.47 
EE, Cab ae 5 awe 153,995.67 
. J. eer 22,241.40 
EE ch cb 00-E din 36a w-% 29,875.27 
SE EE 4 gs o & quel wata'e seed $4,278,022.40 
STOCKS: (Market Values) 
Preferred—Railroad and Pub- 
IN Os eid sides 6.556 08 $168,815.00 
Common—Public Utility .... 32,800.00 
PEE i uresekes eeu ewes 201,615.00 
pe ee $4,479,637.40 
OTT ee eT Pe eee 1,318,877.49 
Premiums in Course of Collection less than 90 days 
eee ieee eS ea wha Sse ame oe eas 920,798.99 
aeaetd RE CIN 3 ttidic ur whe <wesedios 24,317.27 
TOTAL ADMITTED ASSETS ........... $6,743,631.15 


* United States Government Bonds carried at $331,483.45 in the above statement are deposited as required by law. 


Market Value of Bonds $7,997.60 in excess of amortized value. 


United States Government Bonds and Cash represent 79% of the Total Admitted Assets. 


No Bonds in Default as to Principal or Interest. 


WoRKMEN’S COMPENSATION SPECIALISTS SINCE 1917 


PUBLIC LIABILITY ELEVATOR 
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UNITED STATES GUARANTEE Company, 
New York, N. Y. 


Charter Amended 


At the stockholders’ meeting held on January 31st, favorable 
action was taken to amend the company’s charter to permit it 
to issue participating policies should it later desire to do so, and 
also to amend the company’s charter as may be necessary or 
advisable with a view to bringing the charter into harmony with 
the Insurance Law of the State of New York as now amended, 
effective January 1, 1940. No writing of additional lines has 
been contemplated or authorized. 

As of December 31, 1939 the company reported total admitted 
assets, $17,425,911; capital, $2,000,000 ; surplus, $6,477,319; gen- 
eral voluntary reserve for contingencies, $1,250,000; reserve 
for unpaid losses and loss expense, $2,936,069; reserve for un- 
earned premiums, $3,003, 557. Net premiums earned were $5,- 
405,224. Underwriting operations produced a profit of $1,282,447, 

Net interest earned totaled $397,088. After providing for 
dividends to stockholders in the amount of $360,000, surplus 
increased substantially in the amount of $1,141, 088. Net writings 
in the largest lines were automobile liability, $1, 651,331; surety, 
$1,593,168. States in which the largest amount of business was 
written are California, $602,681 ; Connecticut, $307,151 ; Illinois, 
$202,253 ; Missouri, $202,049 ; New Jersey, $368,023 ; New York, 
$1,828,701 ; Ohio, $365,287; Pennsylvania, $440,944. 


WESTERN NEW YORK Medical Plan, Inc., 
Buffalo, New York 


License Issued 


A license has been issued to the Western New York Medical 
Plan, Inc. to conduct a business on a non-profit medical expense 
indemnity plan. 


ILLINOIS 


LIABILITIES 
CE SP ccd a gn ba ee 4 be ees oO es 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums: 
100% Advance Deposits 
(Guarantee for Payment of 
Monthly and Quarterly 


$3,106,352.30 


Earned Premiums) ... $1,026,362.33 
Unearned Portion of Annual 
Payment Basis Premiums . 540,728.50 
_ 1,567,090.83 
Reserve for Unpaid Dividends ................ 15,000.00 
Reserve for Taxes and Reinsurance .............- 117,493.10 
Reserve for Commissions and Other Expenses ..... 400,127.44 
Voluntary Contingency Reserve ............... 37,567.48 


TOTAL LIABILITIES ..............- $5,243,631.15 





ere reer re $ 500,000.00 
Dn: cbesewvesneenéeenue 1,000,000.00 
SURPLUS AS REGARDS POLICYHOLDERS 1,500,000.00 
TOTAL LIABILITIES, CAPITAL AND SUR- 
ET nso leet aa kaw Rieke aeiawly a $6, 743,631.15 
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Cash in Bank and Office 
U. 8. Government Bonds 


THE OHIO CASUALTY INSURANCE COMPANY 


HAMILTON, OHIO 


Financial Statement January 1, 1940 


ASSETS 


$3,151,656.50 
3,161,181.67 


(Amortized Value) 


Municipal and Listed Bonds............... 


126,420.70 


(Amortized Value) 


Common Stocks (Market Value) 


*Stock— 


Te CIS TROUERMEO CO. o.oo icc cess ccccccss 


Mortgage 


Mortgage Loans FHA Insured 
Real Estate—Book Value 
Premiums in Course of Collection 

90 days) 
Interest Accrued 
Reinsurance 
Other Ledger Assets 


Cash and U. 


Mortgage 


*'This Company is wholly owned, operated and controlled by The Ohio Casualty Insurance Company. 


Loans 


Loans 


S. Government Bonds . 
Municipal and Listed Bonds .. 
Preferred and Common Stocks 


522,085.04 


394,256.00 
152,237.48 
312,612.91 
149,333.12 
984,746.48 
19,960.85 
1,681.25 
57,576.91 


$9.033,748.91 


$6,312,838.17 
126,420.70 
916,341.04 
464,850.39 





are invested in Cash and Government Bonds. 


GROWTH OF THE OHIO CASUALTY 


LIABILITIES 


Special Reserve for Liability Losses 
Reserve for Losses and Claims including 
Adjustment Expenses 





$1,872,294.60 
333,973.02 


Reserve for Unearned Premiums.......... 3,285,392.40 

MORES TOP TOROS occ cccccccscsvccccveccses 321,128.09 

Reserve for Unpaid Bills ...............4.+ 12,000.00 

EN 6500546090050 pS%s 065056 sae0s.<.2 48,475.34 
Reserve for Losses and Claims of the Penn- 

sylvania Indemnity Corp. ............... 560,485.46, 

Voluntary Contingency Reserve .........-.. 800,000.00 
CIEE DONG cccccccceséesoceces $600,000.00 
RE, “bs Sav atesecdacs veoncers 1,200,000.00 

Surplus to Policyholders .................. 1,800,000.00 

$9,033,748.91 

Percentage to Total Assets .......cccccccccscccvcese 69.9 

- ™ 6 w . Gebbubaceeeneuwet seanees 1.4 

“: ae amines saqauwedannieh sit 10.1 

” ? o ‘@eCbhaweb sete he wheeler 5.1 











Year 


Dec. 31, 1921 
Dec. 31, 1926 
Dec. 31, 1931 
Dec. 31, 1936 
Dec. 31, 1939 


Net Premiums 
Capital Surplus Written Assets 
$200,000 $ 76,846 $ 303,142 $ 452,817 
250,000 273,347 1,501,829 1,798,236 
600,000 514,516 2,901,786 3,204,645 
600,000 702,919 4,822,935 5,389,765 
600,000 1,200,000 6,167,527 9,033,749 








Its entire assets 
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Glens Falls Group, Glens Falls 


(CREE TROTIEOE) ccovescccoccscses Mar. 90 

EE SEE wi saccsvesconescowe Mar. 90 
Globe Indemnity, New York 

CUED. on. 00006ccccnsscncses May 93 

(Quarterly Statement) ........... June 88 

CRUDE) c.6ssecenestpoccccceees Nov. 97 

(September Statement) .......... 


Globe and Republic Insurance, Philadelphia 
(Enters Canada) Nov. 88 
Globe and Rut, 


eee eee eee eeseenee 


rs Fire, New York 


(Additional Pref. Stock Retired) ..May 76 

June 30, 1 Statement) ...... Sept. 73 

Ci, TED aseceneseemnesouds Feb. 76 
Gotham Casualty Company, New =< 

(See Guaranty Casualty) ........ ug. 74 
Great American Indemnity, New York 

(Dividend Action) ............ -July 74 
Greater aoe York. Taxpayers Mutual 

ott MOE) ccsceccocscccecscs ee e 88 

reat Lakes Casualty, Setees 

ae New Policy) ......sssseeee July 74 

(HEPARSOR PIARE) ..ccccccccccecs Jan. 86 
Guaranty Casualty, New York 

(to Incorporate) ..........+ oe June 91 

PE 06060 rccnndcoeaee Aug. 74 
Halifax Fire Insurance, Halifax 

(New Title Adopted) ............ g. 65 


Hamilton Fire Insurance, New York 


CER BOBIORD oc 020000008008 r. 90 
Hardware Indemnity Ins., Minneapolis 
(Capital Increased) ............6+- Oct. 
(Policyholders’ Dividend) ........ 
Hardware Mutual Ins., Minneapolis 
(Commemorative Dividends) +oe--dune 76 
Examination Report) ........... une 76 
Subsidiary’s Cap, B Batargea) oo--Oct. 77 
Extra Dividend Pos epenes) So Oct. 77 
Hartford Accident one eed Hartford 
(Former President Dies) .......... May 93 
CEE HEED wnsdccccecccese “Sens 91 
CATURETON TIGB) . cccccccvcccecses Nov. 9& 
(Posey, Vice President) .......... Dec. 
reer vag fecaes éssceoesed Jan. 87 
(Educational i>? pehaseineue Feb. 86 
Hartford Steam B i+ Hartford 
(Dividend Declared) ............. Feb. 87 
Hownere sonality, » Moines 
(Dividend Action) ............... June 91 
ar way -_— Casualty, Chicago 
MOOSE) socsccoese coqgeogooeeeDUay TS 
Hse Fire Recurity, New Yor 
DE BOGS 0000 cance ctcecgcevess ne 
Loan Agreement Bxtended) ....July 61 
Home Indemnity, New York 
PD - c.tancopatonsescss 00% Dec. 88 
Home Insurance, ‘New York 
EE © ti didivtdieusdssosseuea May 76 
yee Coast Bongos) pide oewe-eand June 80 
Premium Volume Up) .......... ug. 65 
(Dividend Rate Maintained) ..... Aug. 65 
CO TORE) cc cccccessescccevs Nov. 8&8 
(Staff Advancements) .. . 8&8 
(Executive Changes) > 


(Year-end Statement) 
Home Mutual Casaalt > 
(Financial Statement) 
Home Plate Glass, Washington 
(Examined) Mar. 
ey) — Corporation, Perth Amboy 
Hospital Service Plan of Easton, iiaston 
(Title Changed) ....cccccsccsccce Aug. 74 











Houston, Fire and Casualty, a, 


(Examined) ....... 
(Capital Increase) . 
A. Insurance) 

PR Insurance, New York 


(Change in Control) ............. an. 70 
Hutchins Mutual Insurance, Washington 

CEMAS CROMGOR) oo ccvcceccccveceve an. 87 
Idaho Compensation, Coeur D’Alene 


(New Company ug. 
Illinois Commercial Men’s Ass’n, Chic ago 
(Examined) e 

Illinois Fire Insurance, Peoria 


(Stock Control) ....ccccccccccecs Sept. 74 
ee Nat’l Obtains Control). “Oct. 78 
(October Statement) ............. Jan. 72 
Illinois National Casualty, Springfield 
Ce eer ee Oct. 88 
= Traveling Men’s Health, Chicago 
CO, area t. 89 


Imperial Insurance, Washington 
NE RST ara ct. 88 

ay A bey nl eae 
(September State _ pdasewa ews Dee. 90 
(Anniversary Compal eae 87 

Independent Underwriters, Philadeiphia 


(See Theatre Underwriters) ...... Dec. 81 
Industrial Indemnity, San ripen 

(Financial Statement) ............ iphia 
Insurance Co. of N. America, Pistiadtel _ 

(Marine Appointment) ............ 

CHOW TBOCCOE) cccccccccccccccses i Jet, 


CR TIED vc cin vet vcccncccscceese Dec. 74 

(Western popetenens ae .Feb. 77 

(To Remain in I.M.U.A.) Mar. 
Insurance Co. of State, Philadelphia 


errr Feb. 77 
(Staff Advancements) ............ Feb. 77 
Insuranshares Certificates, Inc., Baltimore 
(Financial Condition) ............ May 94 
CRRES-Tear BGROTt) nccccccccccsce Aug. 
—— Indemnity and Insurance, Tulsa 
tember Statement) .......... Dec. 91 


sulasioee Mutual Indemnity, New York 
(xtra Dividend) ..cc..cccccscces Dec. 92 
Inter-County Hospitalization, atingeoe 


(Annual Statement) .............] far. 103 
Inter-Insurance Exchange, Chicago 
(Favorably Examined) ........... g. 74 
(New Rate Schedule) ............. Nov. 99 
Inter-Insurance Exchange, St. Louis 
eae Jan. 87 
International Mutual Liability, ven Ol 
(Receiver Appointed) ............4 75 
Inter-Ocean Reinsurance, Cedar Rapids 
(Staff Advancement) .............. Oct. 
(Mia PEGURCCIORS) 2c cccccesscces Jan. 73 
Inter-Ocean Casualty, Cincinnati 
GOD Soc ccccccccccosccceece, Bee 
lowa High School Insurance, Des Moines 
DEE “Srtbbsctenseoebeensea te May 4 


Iowa State Traveling Men’s, Des Moines 
(New Director) .wccccccccscccvcs Sept. 


Jamestown Mutual Insurance, Jamestown 


en OT eran Jan. 
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Kemba Mutual Insurance, Cincinnati 
oe arrears July 76 
Keystone Mutual Casualty, Pittsburgh 
CERMRERIMOG) cccscccsccsseccsccecss a 88 


Knickerbocker Insurance, New Yor 
(Joins Southeastern Undrs.) roa 74 
Lafayette Fire Insurance, New Orleans 
TEERURENEG) cccccccncsescoccccsese Dec. 
Lake Shore Mutual Insurance, Caleago 
ee | eer rr ce. May 94 
Liberty Lloyds, Fort Worth 


Ee ere. oe 
Liberty Mutual Insurance, Boston 

(Dividend Action) ............... May 
Life and Casualty Insurance, Nashville. 
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London & Lancashire Indemnity, how York 
(Smith, Vice President) July 76 
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(Dividend Declared) ............. Jan. 89 
Lumbermens Mutual Casualty, Chicago 
CPUOTIOEIORE)  cicccccccscccccssees July 76 
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ares a Enlarged) ...Feb. 89 
(Annual Report) ........0cs.e00. “Mar. 105 
Lumbermen’s Mutual, Mansfield 
(Assets—All Time High) ......... Oct. 79 
(Volume at Record High) ........ Mar. 91 
Lumbermen’s Underwriting Kansas on” 
(Mid-Year Statement) ............ 
Madison County Mutual, Bawardeville 
CHRMINSE) civcccccscccvscocccces c. 92 


Maine Casualty, Portlan 
(Merges with Union Sate wince ee 
PRU EAEN AnantGe se Abienp ees o00'eex ept. 
Mammoth Casualty, Lincoln 


EE rere Oct. 89 
Manhattan Mutual Automobile, New York 
SS eee. le 
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Manufacturers’ Casualty, Philadelphia 
(Dividend Action) ..............+. June 92 
Manufacturers Mutual Fire, Providence 
(Extends Provisions) ............ Sept. 74 
Manufacturing Lumbermen’s, Kansas Cit 
(Creditors Receive Payment) ....May 76 
Maryland Casualty, Baltimore 


(Correction Notice) ........sseeee Aug. 75 
ee ae Oct. 89 
(September Statement) .......... Dec. 92 
Maryland Indemnity, Baltimore 
ne) ere Aug. 75 
Massachusetts Accident, Boston 
(Rehabilitation Proceedings) eee Oct. 90 
(Rehabilitation Progress) ........ N 


ov. 99 
(Cancellable Business Reinsured) Mar. 105 
Massachusetts Bonding & Insurance, Boston 
September Statement) .......... Dec. 93 
(Annual Statement) ............ Mar. 106 
Massachusetts ew nee | Insurance, Boston 
(Favorably Examined) .......... July 77 
Medical Expense Fund, New York 
(Process of Organization) enceces Jan. 90 
Medical and Surgical Care, Utica 


SUES DEED ..6setsesenrcccece Jan. 90 
Mellon Indemnity, Pittsburgh 

aah) eee Jan. 90 
Mercantile Fire “Guderaviters, tiuntingdon 

(New Underwriting Pool) ........ Jan, 74 
Merchants Fire Insurance, Denver 

ES errr Nov. 88 
Merchants Indemnity, New York 

(Capital Increased) .............. . 94 
Merchants Pleura” Providence 
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(Business oe dE, penesesieesee Jan. 74 
(See Rhode Island Insurance) ...Mar. 93 
Merchants Mutual Casualty, Buffalo 
(Annual Statement) .............. Feb. 89 
Metropolitan Gasalty Insurance, Newark 
(Operating Results) ............. une 92 
(September Statement) pasan se nns Dec. 94 
Michigan Mutual Liability, Detroit 
COR MENGE  o:05.050400604002% June 92 
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(Purchased by Garrett Group) . —_- 75 
COGRCIR! CRAMBOS) scccccccccccsces Oct. 90 
Mid-America Insurance, Detroit 
(See Northwestern Auto) ......... Oct. 80 
(Recent — aaieaaanicae Nov. 100 
CPOEEES MOVIN) cecesccccccseces ec. 76 
Mid-Continent Mutual, Milwaukee 
OO Re err erras 95 
Midwestern Fire and Marine, St. Louis 
(Process of Organization) ...... Dec. 77 
eee iesee pi Feb. 77 
(Now Actively Operating) ....... Mar. 91 
Millers Mutual Fire Insurance, Alton 
SEED 6.02950 00006054002400046 May 77 
Millers National Insurance, Chicago 
CE PEEING) cececcescccscess June 80 
CUD DEUMOEE WEOGD cccccscccccceces Oct. 7 
CECE MONEE) cocsvccesccecvessl vov. 90 
_ a Jan, 75 
Ministers Mutual Automobile, Gambier 
ID cis ried at it bkcalnsecd one: ecnieel Feb. 91 
Monroe Mutual Casualty, eS 
(Liquidation Completed) ......... Feb. 91 
Motors Insurance, New York 
(Process of Organization) ........ Oct. 80 
errr oe 
(Oregon License Opposed) ...... Dec. 77 
Motor Vehicle Casualty, Chicago 
(Policyholders’ Rating) ..........Muy 94 
Mt. Beacon Insurance, New York 
iO eee ere Aug. 66 


(Automobile Finance Business) . Sept. 75 
Mutual Benefit Health & Accident, Omaha 


aero Feb. 91 
Mutual Boiler Insurance, Boston 

(Correction Notice) ........+..++ Aug. 75 
Mutual  Seomaity Insurance, New York 

ED 6. 666:03:4.66-46.905 440000004 June 92 
Mutual ( on Casuaity, Kansas City 

ee CODD 66:50 c00scsccccnes Dec. 95 
Mutual Fire Insurance, Bel Air 

Ce  WEMEOEED sseeitcdcscncsces July 62 
Mutual Fire Insurance, Coatesville 

(100th Annual Statement) ........ Feb. 78 
Mutual Reinsurance, Belvidere 

rar Feb. 78 
Hogpeqanests Insurance, Providence 

CEO BROONIONOND 6..5-66.000-000000000 July 77 
National Accident and Health. Philadelphia 

(Favorably Examined) .......... July 78 
National Casualty, Detroit 

0 Peery Mar. 106 
National Accident Insurance, Lincoln 

(Receiver Lag gy julstees eed Aug. 76 
National Fire rou Hartford 

GCRIGOR EPUSGRSOE) onc cccccccccvccs July 62 

(Western Dept. EE Soseee nal Aug. 66 

(Home Office Building) ......... Sept. 75 

ON Sr, Yov. 91 

(Plans for New Building) ...... Dec. 78 


National Fire & Marine Ins., Elizabeth 


(Enters South Carolina) ........ pt. 75 

ae gary A Statement) ........... Jan. 78 

(Staff Addition) .............00. Mar. 91 
National Indemnity Undrs., Fort Worth 

(Receiver Brings Suit) ........., July 78 
National Insurance, Denver 

(Proposed Capital Increase)...... May 8 
National Insurance, Montreal 

(New Company) ..ccccscesccees. Sept. 75 
National Lloyd’s, Baltimore 

TT SS ae June 92 
National Patent, Chicago 


(Patent Insurance Available) -Mar. 106 
National Petroleum Mutual, Philadelphia 
(Stevenson Resigned) ............ July 42 
(Absorbed by Western Millers) ..Dec., 78 
National Protection Assurance, St. Jean 
CORNED ews-0s eee ccccseeee va July 62 
National Reinsurance, New York 


CU ID vccicssccncccscde . 78 
ES RC a Jan, 78 
National Reserve Insurance, Dubuque 
NE SORMOEY ccccccceccdsscicns Jan. 69 
National Retailers eee Chicago 
(Convention Examinat tion) dase aide Sept. 
National Security Insurance, Omaha 
(Kountze, President) ............ July 62 
TD eae Oct. 8 
National Surety, New York 
— eats Fair Policy) ...... June 9 
Pres Oct. 9 
ee eee Dec. 95 
(September Statement) .......... Dee. 95 


(Annual Statement) .............. Feb. 
New Amsterdam Casualty, Baltimore 
CREE BOOED scccccsccccses pt. 9 
(Stockholders’ Report) kaactheenee Feb. 4 
New Roms and Casualty, Springfield 
eeny) Nese on see cobaeene Oct. 
| ell EE PETE Terre 
New ne Manufacturers Ass’n 
(Dividend to Policyholders) ...... Dec. 79 
New Jersey Manufacturers Cas. 
(Dividend Declared) ...... 
(Special Dividend) .......... 
New York Casualty, New York 
(New Directors) ...........sc00e- 
aa 0 
New Zealand Insurance, foes 
(Combination Auto Policy) . 
PEED © dc cctcasaececdanceecn 
Norfolk and Dedham Mutual Fire, Dedham 
(Noyes Deceased) ..............-. n. 79 
North British and Mercantile, New York 
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Northeastern Insurance, Hartford 

(Sturhahn Deceased) ............ n, 79 
Northeastern Insurance, Seattle 

(To , oy ~ Operations) segs ues’ July 6 
North Star Insurance, New York 

a. reer June 81 
Northwest Casualty, Seattle 

CE ean cenesiedeckl June 93 

(Favorably Examined) ..........4 Aug. 76 
Northwestern eo Insurance, Detroit 
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Corporate Title Changed) ........ Oct. 92 

WE cc cccnancvanes sence sae Oct. 8 


Northwestern Insurance, Hartford 

(Authorized Capital Increased) . July 68 
Northwestern National, Milwaukee 

(N.Y. License Renewed) 

(Temporary Injunction Secured) .Aug. 6&7 
Northwestern Title Insurance, Spokane 


CED citongenicewadied.coccean Feb. % 
Norwich Union Fire Insurance, Norwich 
(New Assistant Manager) ........ an. 


Occidental Indemnity, San Francisco 
*(Add’l Stock Sale Authorized) ..Sept. 
Ocean Accident and Guarantee, New York 
(September Statement) .......... Dec. % 
Ocean Marine Insurance, London 
(Enters Additional States) ...... July 66 
Ohio Casualty Insurance, ~ — -r 
oanioes 3 Penna. Indemnity) . - Bent. " 
Ohio State Insurance Fund, Columbus 
(Actuarial Audit) June 


eee eee eee eee 


(Annual Statement) ............. Sept. 91 
Old American Insurance, Kansas City 
Ce ORO Feb. 9% 


Oregon Automobile Insurance, Portland 
CRED cccccccncccceccsceesees Oct. 
Orient Insurance, Hartford 
(Convention Examination) ....... Aug. 67 
Pacific Indemnity, Los Angeles 


OS re eee Jan. 91 
(Dividend Declared) ............Mar. 1% 
Pacific Mutual Life, Los Angeles a 
POOR. . 
Pacific National Fire, San Francisco 0 
(New eome — Building) .....- May 3 
Staff C DE cbse dc 6i 40 ced June 
(Aulditional eSurplus) ain ewan Aug. 6 
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American Surety, West Palm Beach 
ew TEMG) ccccvescecccescct@¥. 100 
paper Mill Mutual Insurance, Boston 


(See Boston Mfgrs. Mutual) ......Mar. 89 
Paramount Fire Insurance, New York 
mee Plan Clarified) ..... bod : 


) 

Vrennessee i Revokes Permit) : 

(General Review) 

(B.U.A. Membership) ...........- 

(Age gents’ Differences Settled) 

(New Directors) ........+-++..00-: 

Pavonia Fire Insurance, Jersey City 
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(Present Status) ................. . 80 
Pearl] American Group, New York 

(Official Staff Changes) .......... May 8 

(New U. S. Manager) ............ Dec. 80 
Peerless Casualty, Keene 

(Menegay seine —nneear) jwiewae June 94 

(Increases Capital) .............. Dec. 98 
Pennsylvania tatem. Fire, Philadelphia 

(Control Changes) ..............4+ an, 81 

(Title Revised) ......cccccccceses Feb. 79 

(Resources Enlarged) ............ Feb. 79 
Pennsylvania Indemnity, io ee 

eeesized by Ohio Casualty) ...Sept. 90 

BENE) ccccccccescsescsoecoosees Jan. 91 
Pennsylvania Lumbermen’s, Philadelphia 

BE BROCOOE) .cccccrccscccccsves Jan. 8 
Pennsylvania Manufacturers’, Philadelphia 

(Dividend PED. a6i08095 oneeee J 
Pennsylvania Threshermen, Harrisburg 
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Phoenix Insurance, Hartford 

(Convention Examination) ...... May 85 

SS eee Mar. 92 
nt dene” ond Dentists Health, Baltimore 
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Pioneer Mutual Compensation, Santa bw 

(Annual Statement) ............. 
ee Lumbermens Mut., Pittsburgh 
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Plain Dealer Mutual Casualty, Chicago 

GURL MOVER) cccccccccesccces Dec. 
Pool nee, oe 

i POMY) «sccccscessesccss Sept. 78 
Postal Life raw) Casuaity, Kansas City 
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Postal Mutual Indemnity, Dallas 

DED d000s400$0sbtese0es0s Dec. 98 
Preferred Mutual Fire, New Berlin 
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Progressive Farmers Mutual, Fayetteville 
( DT jctccumnarcunecaes6 67 
Protective Indemnity, New York 
(To Increase Capital) 
Providence Washington, Providence 
(Mid-Year Statement) ........... Sept. 78 
Provident Life & Accident, Chaiianenen 
(Stock Dividend) ............00.. Dec. 98 
Public Fire Insurance, Newark 


(Liquidation Report Approved) ..July 67 
nae Mutual Casualty, Re con sj 
(To p sncorporate) piakeveevasoskat Aug. 77 
Rah aeeee eee oenesonsea pt. 92 
Public § Service Mutual Casualty, New York 
x Reinsures Eastern Mutual) ...... Feb. 96 
» Sound Title, Seattle 
DEE inivithatesvesGesnas oc Mar. 107 
Reinsurance of New York, New York 
CE Scckvusceesacueceod Mar. 
’ ublic Insurance, Dallas 
(Finance Affiliate Formed) ...... Feb. 80 
Reserve Insurance, New York 
OE ) PER Aug. 69 
(Organization Completed) ........ Oct. 80 
PF Cerra aaS Nov. 93 
Reserve Mutual Casualty, Chicago 
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Rhode Island Insurance, Providence 


(Proposed Capital Increase) ......} fay 87 
(Merger Planned) ........++--++-- ec. 76 
(Absorbing Merchants Ins. Co.)..Feb. 80 
(Merger Approved) ..........++.. ar. 93 
Rossia International, Hartford 
(Liquidation Propos De skaepeees Mar. 94 
Royal-Liverpool Groups, New York 
(Marine Interests United) ....... May 87 
(World’s Fair Headquarters)..... Aug. 70 
Safety Insurance & In San Francisco 


(Stock Issue Authorized) sea ouges Jan. 
St. Louis Fire & Marine Ins., St. Louis 

(Capital Revised) ............e+6- Sept. 78 
St. Paul Fire & Marine —_—— 7 Paul 





(Capital Now $10,000,000)......... May 
Correction) ..ccccccccecs July 67 
(New oe RE .Aug. 70 
(Resources at New High) . -Feb. 80 
St. Paul Mercury Indemnity, | aul 
(Annual Statement) .............. Feb. 96 
Savings Mutual Casualty, Peoria 
CHRRRURIMOE) .cccrccccccsccccccecs Nov. 100 
Seaboard Surety, New York 
(Quarterly Statement) ........... June 4 
{pecial rrr. Jan. 92 
CMG. secccccccctcnesecceegs Feb. 97 
Security Insurance, New Haven 
(Victor Roth Deceased) ......... Sept. 78 
(Inland Marine Dept.) .......... Sept. 78 
(New Directors) ..cccccccccccccces Jan. 82 
(Coast Cuange) kdb PVOdKAeesee pene Jan. 82 
(Staff Promotions) ..............J ar. 9 


ns) M 

Security Mutual Casualty, Chicago 

(Examined) Dec. 
Selected Risks Indemnity, Branchville 

(September Statement) .......... Dec. 100 
Service Fire Insurance, New York 

(Official Staff Changes) 
Shields Fire Insurance, Lebanon 

(New Company) ......+.+--++++-- 
Southwestern Virginia Mutual, Radford 

(Incorporated) ....cccccesccccsecs Au 
Springfield Fire & Marine, Springiield” 


(Organizes Subsidiary) ........... 
(New DIPGcters). 20. rccccccccccves Mar. #4 
(Organization Changes) ......... Mar, 94 


Standard Accident Insurance, Detroit 


(Anniversary Policy) ........+--- June 95 
(New Hospital Policies) éaseveeuege Aug. 77 
(HEERMINOT) cocccvccccasccccccece Dec. 100 
(Advertising Program m)_ pepccadine Jan. 92 
(Capital Structure Revision) ..Feb. 98 
(Annual Statement) ............ Mar. 107 


Standard Insurance of New York, New York 
(Staff Promotions) May 
Standard Mutual Casualty, Seeing 
(Examined) Feb 
Standard Suret 
(Discount 30 
State Automenile Tasuvanee, Des Moines 
pS vr ee Aug. 78 
State Farm Mut. Automobile, Bloomington 
(Correction Notice) ...........-+. June 95 
State Insurance Fund, New York 
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(Safety Contest Inaugurated) ----Jan, 93 
Sterling Fey Chicago 

(New Stock Company) .......... Sept. 92 
ah Oa Insurance, New Yor 

(15% Participating pividend) June 84 

(Staff Addition) .................] ar. 94 
Suburban Auto Insurance, Lombard 

CHS s.c.000006000060d00000% Nov. 101 


Summit Fidelity and Surety, Akron 
(New Company) ......-...-...6- Feb. 100 

Superior Lloyds, Dallas 
(Examined) 

Sussex Fire Insurance, Newark 
(To Be Dissolved) 
(See —— Fire) 

Teachers —" Seattle 
(Examined 

T. Eaton “= ARE Insurance, Toronto 
(Retiring) 

Texas Employers Insurance, Dallas 
rear ree Oct. 93 
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Texas Undetwriters, Houston 
Oe OS RRO OR aaa Oct. 93 
Thames and Mersey Marine Ins., New York 
(A. B. Grant Retires) 89 
Theatre Underwriters, ianpennn 
(Change in Title) 
Time Insurance, Milwaukee 
rrr Tr Tre. May 95 
Tokio Fire & Marine Insurance, Tokio 
(Kagami Deceased) ......... --.-Jduly 68 


Traders Mutual Fire Insurance, and 


(To Enlarge Operat ions) ...... eee 
Travelers Indemnity, Hartfor 

(Recent Appointment) ........... June 95 
Travelers Insurance, Hartford. 

(Dividend Action) Lb ateseeneeebes May 95 

(Publishes Booklet) ..........++- Aue. 79 

(Rarey Vomptzeties) Preyer SC 

CE ED ké.000000s0600000060 Jan. 82 
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Trinity Universal Insurance, Dallas 
(Annual Report) ...........2.00- Mar. 108 


Tri-State Casualty, Oklahoma Hy. 


(Capital Increased) ....... eccce ne 95 
Truck Insurance Dxchange, Los aaepaien 

(Extends Operations) ........... e t. 93 
Union Insurance, Indianapolis 

CRIED . cnadesetedsoduaseecas Mar. 108 


Union Mutual Fire Insurance, Providence 
(Absorbs West. Undrs. Mut.) ....Nov. 94 
Union Safe Deposit & Trus 
(Merges with Maine Cas. Co.) ...Sept. 93 
United Employers Casualty, Houston 
(Correction Notice) A 
(Christie, Chairman) 
United Farm Mutual, Bloomington 
(Bxamined) ......ccccccccccscccce Sept. 79 
United Mutual Casualty, Columbus 
(See Community Mutual es meee 100 
United Pacific Insurance, Seatt 





CRIED Sateccevevensesese dedss an, 93 
United Services Auto., Fort Sam Houston 
(Favorably Examined) $0n00260080 July 78 
United States Aircraft Insurance, New York 
CHO BOD 0.0.6.0.06066e0dgesne0 Feb. 81 
United States Casualty, New York 
(Annual Statement) ............. Feb. 100 
United States a & Guar’ty, Baitimore 
(Dividend Action) ........ évesaen Aug. 79 
(September Statement) .......... Dec. 102 
(Stockholders’ Report) .......... Feb. 100 
United States Guarantee, New York 
(Dividend Action) ................ ct. 93 
(Charter Amended) ............- Mar. 108 


United States Life Insurance, New York 
{enters Accident and Health 
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United States Plate Glass, Philadelphia 
(Name Changed) .............. . Sept. 
Universal Insurance, Jersey City 
Cinaggerates New Policy) ...... Sept. 81 
Utica Fire Insurance, Utica 
a Le rere ---July 68 
Utilities Bak St. Louis 
(Nangle, President) ............ Feb. 101 
Washington Fire & Marine, St. Louis 
(Organization Planned) .......... Feb. 
Wawanesa Mutual Insurance, Wawanesa 
(Wapiti Business Absorbed) ..... Jan 
West American Automobile, Los ‘Angeles 
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Westchester Fire Insurance, New York 
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Parsons, President) ............ 
Western Millers Mutual Fire. itaneee Cit 
(See National Petroleum) ......... Dec. 78 
Western Mutual Fire Insurance, Uriene 
PEED éticcwtdenedsatedw eas uly 
Western Naonal Fire Insurance, Feege 
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Western New York Medical Plan, Buftel 
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